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Now  that  the  first  series  of  papers  on  closely  bound  up.  They  aimed,  therefore, 
Russian  Characteristics  which  have  ap-  at  giving  expression  to  ethnographical 
pearcd  during  the  past  two  years  in  the  truths  rather  than  political  opinions.  He 
pages  of  this  Review  have  come  to  a  close,  would,  indeed,  be  engaged  on  a  wild  goose 
I  have  been  asked  to  remove  one  or  two  chase,  who  should  hopefully  strive  at  the 
misconceptions  that  have  arisen  in  some  present  moment  to  awaken  an  enlightened 
quarters  respecting  them,  by  offering  a  and  fruitful  interest  in  foreign  politics, 
few  remarks  as  to  their  scope  and  object,  bristling  with  outlandish  names  of  persons 
They  were  written  without  a  trace  of  bit-  and  places,  among  a  peaceful  domestic 
terness  against  the  governing  classes  or  the  people  like  our  own.  Even  our  chosen 
governed  masses  of  Russian  society,  in  the  representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
hope  that  they  might  prove  a  trustworthy  although  possessed,  no  doubt,  of  an  in¬ 
contribution  to  Englishmen’s  knowledge  timate  knowledge  of  physical  and  political 
of  a  truly  remarkable  people,  who,  in  the  geography,  modestly  imitate  the  Bour- 
opinion  alike  of  sober  friends  and  Impar-  geois  Genlilhomme,  and  would  fain  be 
tial  enemies,  seem  destined  at  no  very  dis-  treated  by  the  leaders  on  both  sides  as  if 
tant  date  to  play  a  leading  part  in  the  poli-  they  were  unaware  that  Bucharest  is  not 
tics  of  Europe,  and  it  may  be — I  say  it  in  Asia  Minor,  or  Salonica  on  the  coast  of 
with  all  due  respect  for  the  authoritative  Chili.  The  best  service  that  could  be  ren- 
and  optimistic  views  of  General  Roberts —  dered  to  such  a  people  under  such  circum- 
in  that  part  of  Asia  with  the  prosperity  of  stances,  by  their  best  friend,  seemed  that 
which  the  interests  of  this  country  are  so  of  introducing  them  in  an  easy,  informal 
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way  to  their  future  neighbors  and  proba¬ 
ble  heirs.  This  I  have  honestly  endeav¬ 
ored  to  do. 

My  aim,  as  affecting  the  Russian  people, 
was  twofold  ;  on  the  one  hand  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the 
miserable  lot  of  the  peasantry  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  for  them  some  moderate 
measure  of  relief,  and  on  the  other,  to 
show  that  the  people,  improvident,  shift¬ 
less,  superstitious,  and  immoral  though 
they  appear  from  our  lofty  English  point 
of  view,  are  yet  not  undeserving  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  subdued  admiration  for  having  steeied 
clear  of  still  greater  abysses  into  which 
almost  every  other  people  in  like  circum¬ 
stances  would  probably  have  fallen.  And 
in  neither  of  these  respects,  I  am  pleased 
to  think,,  have  my  efforts  been  wholly 
thrown  away.  The  ariicles,  which  to  my 
own  knowledge  were  carefully  read  by  the 
highest  dignitaries  of  the  empire,  were  in 
due  time  followed  by  a  few  slight  im- 
rovements  ;  the  paper  on  Finances,  by  a 
ecree  abolishing  the  premium  on  Russian 
sugar  exported  to  Persia  ;  that  on  Finland 
by  a  Ukase  giving  the  assurance,  which  I 
had  authority  to  state  would  satisfy  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  the  Finnish  peo¬ 
ple  (a  solemn  promise  that  the  legislative 
independence  of  the  Principality  would  be 
rigorously  respected)  ;  the  paper  on  Pris¬ 
ons,  by  the  creation  of -a  secret  commis¬ 
sion  to  report  specially  on  the  subject  ; 
that  on  the  Racking  of  the  Peasantry  to  a 
project  of  law  which  will  probably  receive 
the  imperial  signature  in  the  autumn,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  abolish  inhuman  usury 
of  the  kind  described  in  that  paper,  and 
by  another  proposal  now  under  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  ministry  to  lessen  the  bur¬ 
den  of  local,  as  distinct  from  Imperial, 
taxation. 

If  1  have  aroused  less  admiration  for  the 
endurance,  or  less  pity  for  the  sufferings, 
of  the  masses  than  seemed  reasonable  to 
hope,  the  explanation,  I  fancy,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  intellectual  sluggishness  of 
those  readers  who  refuse  to  come  down 
from  their  own  lofty  ethical  plane  to 
analyze  the  enormous  forces  which  for 
centuries  have  been  crushing  out  every 
moral  sentiment  and  aspiration,  every 
nascent  germ  of  manhood  that  manifests 
itself  in  the  Russian  people,  and  to  com¬ 
pare  them  with  the  marvellous  resistance 
offered  and  the  upshot  of  the  unequal 
struggle.  It  is  a  terrible  talc  to  which 


only  a  Goethe,  a  Dante,  or  a  Shakespeare 
could  hope  to  do  justice. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Russian  peo¬ 
ple  were  as  completely  equipped  for  their 
part  in  the  struggle  for  national  existeneo 
as  were  most  of  those  who  are  become  the 
successful  nations  of  to-day.  It  was 
when,  split  up  into  a  number  of  petty 
principalities  and  republics,  they  were 
honest,  believing  Pagans.  Centralization 
gave  them  Muscovy,  which  began  by  ab¬ 
sorbing  all  the  Russias,  and  may  rnd  by 
sucking  in  Sclavonic  Austria  and  the 
Balkan  Peninsula.  Bjzantine  Christian¬ 
ity,  which  is  a  foul  libel  on  Christ’s  teach¬ 
ings,  a  blasphemous  mockery  of  His 
actions,  sowed  the  seeds  of  irreligion, 
superstition,  fatalism,  and  Nihilism,  of 
which  we  have,  as  yet,  only  seen  the  llow- 
ers,  the  fruit  being  sti’.l  immature.  The 
result  of  these  combined  forces — Autocracy 
and  Orthodoxy — is  the  Russian  people  of 
to-day. 

It  is  dithcult  for  the  most  impartial  his¬ 
torian  to  tell  the  story  of  a  people’s  life 
without  creating  the  chief  actors  in  his 
own  image  and  likeness,  attributing  to 
them  intentions  which  they  never  har¬ 
bored,  and  suggesting  motives  by  which 
they  were  never  actuated.  The  Russian 
governing  classes  have  lost  or  gained  mote 
in  this  way  than  any  body  of  men  known 
to  history.  No  Tsar  or  Minister,  from 
the  days  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  ever  con¬ 
ceived  a  deliberate  plan  of  centralization, 
ever  meditated  diabolical  schemes  of  de¬ 
moralization,  or  harbored  Machiavellian 
designs  to  reduce  an  entire  people  to  a 
common  denominator  of  profligate  im¬ 
becility — before  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  And  yet  if  all  these 
immoral  projects  had  been  the  realities 
they  are  supposed  to  have  been,  the  results 
would  not  be  appreciably  different  from 
what  they  are.  Whether  we  term  it  acci¬ 
dent  or  design,  it  is  a  fact  vouched  for  by 
history  that  two  strongly-inaikcd  tenden¬ 
cies  characterize  the  policy  of  the  govern¬ 
ing  classes  since  the  reign  of  Ivan  the  Ter¬ 
rible  :  one,  to  keep  the  bulk  of  the  nation 
as  near  to  the  hunger  line  as  seemed  con¬ 
sistent  with  comparative  tranquillity,  and 
the  other,  to  drive  them  as  close  to  the 
verge  of  idiocy  by  means  of  alcoholism  as 
was  compatible  with  the  continuation  of 
agricultural  labor.  It  would  be  cruel,  and 
perhaps  unveracious,  to  speak  of  these 
tendencies  as  the  outcome  of  a  deliberate 
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Bystem,  but  it  matters  very  little  to  the 
wayfarer  siiot  dead  by  a  highwayman  that 
his  murderer  intended  only  to  disable  in 
order  the  better  to  rob  him,  and  never  for 
a  moment  conceived  the  plan  of  causing 
death  b}’  internal  hemorrhage.  One  need 
have  no  hesitation  to  declare  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  are  at  present  pursuing  a  system 
of  which  the  object  is  to  prop  up  the 
autocracy,  and  the  nteans  include  every 
conceivable  act — whatever  its  ethical  char¬ 
acter — which  promises  to  facilitate  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  this  end.  The  peasantry, 
which  for  generations  had  been  sleeping 
the  natural  sleep  of  ignorance,  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  show  signs  of  waking  up  and 
growing  restive  toward  the  close  of  the 
last  reign,  but  the  Governmental  nurse  has 
dosed  it  with  strong  opiates,  which  may 
possibly  kill,  but  will  infallibly  stupefy  it. 
The  difference  between  the  condition  of 
the  people  now  and  in  the  days  of  serf¬ 
dom  is  one  of  degree,  the  latter  state 
being  worse  than  the  former.  They  still 
continue  to  support  the  upper  classes,  not 
in  harmless  idleness,  but  in  diabolical  mis¬ 
chievousness,  while  they  too  frequently 
fail  to  support  themselves.  It  is  w’ith 
blood  withheld  from  the  veins  and  whipped 
from  the  backs  of  the  most  miserable  of 
mortals  that  that  militarism  is  maintained 
which  is  a  menace  to  Europe  and  a  curse 
to  mankind. 

This  being  an  exceptionally  bad  year  for 
the  peasantry,  offers  a  favorable  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  testing  the  true  character  of  that 
paternal  care  which  the  Government  is 
said  to  lavish  on  its  subjects.  Famine,  we 
are  told  by  ofiicial  newspapers,  threatens 
to  prove  as  intense  as  it  will  be  wide¬ 
spread.  In  numerous  districts  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Penza  the  people  cannot  even 
now  obtain  any  food  but  bread,  and  even 
that  only  every  second  day  ;  and  the  bread 
which  they  thus  wistfully  long  for  is  like 
the  Psalmist’s,  mingled  with  tears,  and 
with  other  ingredients  incomparably  more 
injurious — tree-bark,  grasses,  dung,  etc. 
We  read  of  women  and  children  stalking 
in  the  highways,  crouching  in  ditches  and 
lanes,  with  bloodshot  eyes,  faces  pinched 
and  tleshless,  the  lower  parts  of  the  body 
swollen  as  with  dropsy  to  monstrous 
dimensions.  The  heart  of  a  Gradgrind  or 
a  Scrooge,  in  bis  unregenerate  days,  would 
have  melted  in  pity  at  the  sight  of  these 
gasping  wretches  perishing  miserably  in 
the  midst  of  the  wealth  which  they  and 


their  fathers  had  created.  And  yet  even 
among  these  step-children  of  Providence, 
before  hunger-typhus  has  had  time  to  res¬ 
cue  them  from  torture,  the  Governmental 
lash  and  birch  are  busy — very  busy,  but 
unsuccessful. 

Tax-gathering  was  never  better  under¬ 
stood  or  more  successfully  practised  in 
Russia  than  at  the  present  day.  A  com¬ 
parison  between  the  methods  in  vogue 
then  and  now  leaves  no  doubt  on  that 
score.  About  twenty  years  ago  M.  Oby- 
denkoff,  the  Nikitinsky  Elder,  was  wont 
to  extract  the  taxes  by  the  simple  process 
of  “  hanging  up  an  impecunious  peasant 
head  downward  until  he  had  consented  to 
pay  the  sum  demanded.  A  fellow  who 
had  been  thus  hung  up  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  and  then  come  to  himself,  preferred 
a  complaint  against  the  officer  ;  but  the 
authorities,  for  all  encouragement,  con¬ 
demned  him  to  be  knouted  for  his  lestive- 
ness,”  *  That  was  in  the  old  days,  when 
tlje  country  was,  comparatively  speaking, 
prosperous.  Now  that  hunger  is  taking 
more  lives  than  a  modern  epidemic,  “  the 
representatives  of  the  Government,”  we 
are  credibly  informed,  “  never  stop  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  causes  that  have  brought 
about  the  distress  ;  they  simply  insist 
upon  immediate  payment.”  The  means 
they  employ  are  drastic,  their  zeal  wholly 
misplaced,  and  they  end  by  ruining  whole 
villages,  without  satisfying  the  authorities 
or  even  shielding  themselves  from  the 
charge  of  neglect  of  duty.  Thus  “  in  the 
Government  of  Kherson  the  police  have  in 
many  places  sold  by  auction  all  the  mov¬ 
able  property  of  the  peasants  to  pay  the 
taxes.  This  has  been  done,  for  instance, 
in  Petrovka,  Verbliushka,  Vershinoka- 
menka,  Spassovo,  Novostarodoob,  etc., 
agricultural  implements  and  live  -  stock 
being  the  chief  kinds  of  property  knocked 
down  under  the  hammer.”  f  “  The  au¬ 
thorities  may  possibly  desire,  though  they 
cannot  reasonably  hope,  that  these  peas¬ 
ants  will  soon  recover  from  the  effects  of 
a  blow  like  this.  As  well  might  one  de¬ 
prive  a  Siberian  hunter  of  his  gun  and 
ammunition,  and  then  condemn  him  to 
live  exclusively  on  the  produce  of  the 
chase.  And  yet  this  is  a  favorite  method 
of  procedure.  For  the  last  twelve  months 


*  Kama  and  Ural,  byM.  Nemirovitch-Dnnts- 
chenko,  St.  Petersburg,  1890,  in  8vo,  p.  279. 
f  The  Week,  8th  February,  1891. 
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all  the  newspapers  and  reviews  in  the  Em¬ 
pire  have  been  constantly  advocating  or 
condemning,  as  emphatically  as  seemed 
consistent  with  the  retension  of  personal 
liberty,  the  systematic  flogging  by  which 
the  Government  is  striving  to  recover  the 
taxes  and  support  an  army  of  idle  men. 

No  private  misfortune  or  national  calam¬ 
ity  seems  successfully  to  appeal  for  ruth 
or  indulgence  to  a  body  which  possesses 
no  soul  and  knows  no  pity.  The  sun  may 
refuse  for  weeks  to  give  its  heat,  the  rain 
may  not  moisten  the*  soil  till  the  grass  is 
brown  and  the  crops  burned  up,  w.nter  and 
fire  may  destroy  whole  villages  and  impov^ 
erish  tens  of  thousands  of  the  inhabitants, 
but  in  spite  of  it  all  the  victims  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  have  their  taxes  ready,  as  if  gold 
sprang  into  existence  at  their  touch.  In 
one  district  the  misfortunes  caused  by  a 
failure  of  the  crops  were  intensified  by  the 
ravages  of  fires,  which  destroyed  several 
villages  ;  and  the  peasants,  abandoned — 
as  it  seemed  to  them — by  God,  turned  to 
their  rulers,  not  for  help  but  for  humitn 
sympathy.  Dives  in  hell  had  a  better 
chance  of  being  heard  when  he  begged 
Lazarus  to  give  him  a  few  drops  of  cold 
water  to  moisten  his  tongue.  The  village 
Elder,  inexorable  as  Fate,  came  and  insist¬ 
ed  on  being  paid  to  the  last  farthing. 
The  trembling  peasants  sold  everything 
salable  in  order  to  scrape  together  the 
needful  sums,  and  the  taxes  were  duly 
collected  in  alt  the  villages  but  two,  in 
which  there  was  nothing  left  to  sell.  lint 
not  even  a  metaphysical  impossibility 
seems  to  count  in  Russia  when  it  is  a 
question  of  gathering  money  into  the  State 
coffers.  “  More  than  ffty  peasants  were 
taken  and  flagged,  and  then  sent  to  pris¬ 
on.”  *  This  happened  so  very  lately  that 
their  backs  may  still  be  smarting. 

“  An  exceptional  case,”  I  fancy  I  hear 
a  Radical  Tsarophile  exclaim.  “  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  knows  nothing  of 
it,”  another  may  urge.  “  It  occurred 
somewhere  in  the  provinces  and  was  never 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,”  a  third  may  suggest.  Truth  com¬ 
pels  me  to  admit  that  the  governmental 
authority  did  not  know  of  the  occurrence 
at  the  time — not  till  a  few  days  later,  and 
that  when  duly  informed  they  did  not  look 
on  and  treat  the  matter  with  indifference 
or  approval.  No  ;  they  had  the  cruel 


elder  arrested  and  imprisoned — for  undue 
leniency  and  neglect  of  duty  ;  or  to  put  it 
ill  official  phraseology,  “/or  luck  of  zeal.” 
He  should  have  whipped  the  blood  from 
the  louts’  backs  till  it  dropped  down  in 
the  form  of  gold  imperials.  To  English¬ 
men  this  will  seem  too  honible  to  be 
credible.  And  yet  it  is  litera'ly  true. 
The  story  is  taken  from  the  Nedelya  (2 1st 
June,  1891),  and  is  capable  of  being  veii- 
fied  by  the  sceptical  or  the  curious. 

The  abject  terror  of  the  tschinovniks, 
which  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  peasantry,  is  perfectly  intelligible  to 
those  who  are  cognizant  of  the  mutual  re¬ 
lations  of  these  two  classes.  James  I.  is 
said  to  have  threatened  his  horse  that,  if 
not  quiet,  he  would  send  him  to  the  five 
hundred  kings  of  the  Lower  House,  who 
would  very  soon  tame  him.  No  horse  or 
man  or  wild  beast  that  lives  could  live 
under  the  rule  of  the  hundred  thousand 
tsarlets  who  govern  Russia  among  them, 
without  losing  every  trace  of  independence 
and  individuality.  “  The  very  bears,” 
says  M.  Nemirovilch-Dantschenko,  the 
most  successful  of  Russian  journalists  now 
living,  ‘‘  the  very  bears  are  not  indifferent 
to  conditions  and  are  capable  of  being 
moved  to  pity  ;  but  the  tschinovnik  knows 
no  ruth.  He  will  skin  you  five  times  in 
succession,  just  as  he  would  a  hare.”* 
And  in  the  provinces  there  is  no  appeal 
from  them,  no  remedy  for  the  evils  they 
create.  As  an  instance — and  by  no  means 
an  extreme  one — of  what  goes  on  in  the 
country  districts,  I  shall  cite  an  authenti¬ 
cated  case  vouched  for  by  a  well-known 
Russian  journalist  actually  living  in  St. 
Petersburg.  “  A  certain  man  stole  a  cart 
with  a  load  of  hay  and  disappeared.  His 
brother,  a  young  boy,  came  to  the  city  to 
look  for  him.  The  governor  had  the  child 
arrested.  ‘  Where’s  your  brother  ?  ’  he 
asked.  ‘  I  don’t  know,’  was  the  reply, 

‘  I’ve  come  myself  to  look  for  him.  Moth¬ 
er  sent  me.’  ‘  Flog  him.  Torture  him  !  ’ 
w'ent  forth  the  decree,  and  he  was  flogged 
and  tortured.  With  the  next  day  came 
the  same  punishment,  the  same  torture. 
On  the  third  day  the  programme  was  re¬ 
peated.  On  the  fourth  day  they  found 
the  child  dead  in  jail — he  had  hanged  him¬ 
self  !  This  governor,  now  a  general  on 
the  retired  list,  is  living  in  St.  Petersburg 
in  the  enjoyment  of  well-merited  repose. 


Kedetya,  21st  Jane,  1891. 
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and  punctually  collects  his  rents.  Is  it 
absolutely  impossible  to  awaken  feeling  in 
the  breast  of  this  miserable  beast  ?”  *  In 
the  Dookhovtshinsky  district,  a  woman 
about  to  become  a  mother  w’as  severely 
flogged  because  she  suggested  that  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  her  child  should  contribute  a  little 
to  its  support  ;  and  the  whole  Mir,  with 
the  Starosta  and  the  police,  were  present 
at  the  execution, f 

The  Government,  which  is  obviously 
acting  with  the  utmost  deliberation,  is  re¬ 
solved  to  reduce  the  people  to  a  condition 
of  abject  unreasoning  slavishness,  which 
will  permit  them  to  be  dealt  with  like  cat¬ 
tle.  This  ideal,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
authorities,  has  not  yet  been  attained. 
That  the  goal  is  not  very  far  off  will  per¬ 
haps  seem  probable,  from  the  follosving 
fact,  vouched  for  by  one  of  the  most  loyal 
and  reactionary  organs  of  the  Russian 
press.  During  the  review  of  the  army 
recruits  in  Vilna,  the  general  in  command, 
turning  to  one  of  the  new  soldiers,  asked 
him,  “What  is  military  discipline?'’ 
“  It  is  that  a  soldier  has  got  to  do  just 
what  he’s  toid  by  his  superior  officer,  only 
nothing  against  the  Tsar,’’  was  the  answer. 
“  All  right,  then  ;  you  take  your  cap,  bid 
your  comiadcs  good-by,  and  go  and 
drown  yourself  in  that  lake  there.  Look 
sharp  !”  Tears  glistened  in  the  soldier’s 
eyes  ;  he  gazed  earnestly  and  prayerfully 
at  his  commander,  turned  suddenly  right 
about,  and  rushed  off  to  the  lake,  lie 
W’as  on  the  very  brink  before  he  was  over¬ 
taken  and  stopped  by  the  sergeant  sent  to 
prevent  the  involuntary  suicide.’’  |  If  the 
nation  were  as  ready  to  dispose  of  its  soul, 
or  the  remnant  of  its  soul,  at  the  beck  of  its 
hundred  thousand  tsarlets,  the  ideal  of  the 
Russian  Government  might  be  considered 
realized.  But  between  them  and  this  goal 
stand  a  few  millions  of  strong-minded, 
God-fearicg  men,  known  as  Raskolniks, 
on  whose  victory  or  defeat  depends  the 
future  of  the  Russian  Empire. 

But  before  leaving  this  question  of  the 
material  condition  of  the  Russian  peas¬ 
antry,  it  is  perhaps  well  to  point  out  that 
the  conclusions  to  which  the  facts  narrat¬ 
ed  clearly  point  are  not  new, .  though 
to  most  English  readers  they  possess  all 
the  novelty  of  a  revelation,  and  on  Russian 

*  Kama  and  Ural,  p.  282. 

t  Novnye  Vremyn,  IStli  May.  1800. 

X  yUna  Messenger,  April,  1891.  The  Week, 
2Cth  April,  1891. 


patriots  they  indict  the  pain  peculiar  to 
the  opening  of  old  wounds.  The  most  es¬ 
teemed  writers,  like  Saltykoff,  Solovieff, 
Tolstoi,  AksakoS,  have  given  as  frequent 
and  emphatic  expression  to  the  same  views 
as  seemed  compatible  with  living  outside 
a  prison.  “  Why,”  asks  Saltykoff,  “  does 
our  peasant  go  in  bast  shoes  instead  of 
leather  boots  ?  Why  does  such  dense, 
universal  ignorance  prevail  in  the  country  i 
Why  does  the  peasant  seldom  or  never  eat 
meat,  butter,  or  even  animal  fat  ?  flow 
docs  it  happen  that  you  seldom  find  a 
peasant  who  knows  what  a  bed  is  ?  Why 
is  it  that  in  all  the  movements  of  a  Rus¬ 
sian  mooshik  we  notice  something  fatalistic, 
something  devoid  of  the  impress  of  con¬ 
science  ?  .  .  .  Why,  in  a  word,  do  the 
peasants  come  into  the  world  like  insects 
and  die  like  summer  files  ?”  * 

“  The  common  Russian  man  not  only 
suffers,  but  his  consciousness  of  his  own 
suffering  is  extremely  blunted  and  dead¬ 
ened.  lie  looks  upon  it  as  a  species  of 
original  sin  with  which  it  is  out  of  tho 
question  to  grapple,  and  which  he  needs 
must  bear  as  long  as  his  strength  holds 
out.  Test  this  by  telling  him  that  the 
duty  of  enduring,  instead  of  satisfying  his 
hunger,  the  duty  of  vegetating,  of  sinking 
and  drowning  in  bogs  and  marshes,  of 
straining  his  muscles  till  they  are  on  the 
point  of  snapping  asunder,  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  his  portion  in  life,  is  not  the  out¬ 
come  of  predestination,  and  you  will  notice 
that  his  features  will  at  once  settle  into  an 
expression  of  blank  astonishment.  Is  it 
not  clear  that  as  long  as  that  astonishment 
continues,  no  desire  to  better  his  lot  can 
possibly  prove  effectual  ?”  f 

The  Russian  authorities  might  appropri¬ 
ately  sum  up  the  results  of  their  guidance 
from  a  material  point  of  view,  by  telling 
the  masses  more  truthfully  than  the  Prince 
of  Orange  told  the  English  mob  at  Ports¬ 
mouth  :  “We  are  here  for  your  good — 
for  all  your  goods,”  and  adding  as  Dean 
Swift  afterward  suggested,  by  way  of  ex¬ 
planation,  “  For  all  your  goods  and  chat¬ 
tels.” 

It  is  needless  to  insist  hereupon  the  im- 
mediato  fruits  of  this  state  of  things,  for 
which  the  Government  must  be  held  direct¬ 
ly  and  indeed  solely  responsible  ;  they  are. 


*  Signs  of  (he  Times,  by  M.  SaltykofiF,  p.  257. 
t  Letters  about  the  Provinces,  by  M.  Saltykoff, 
p.  260. 
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or  may  be  taken  to  be,  geneiallj’  known 
even  in  these  islands  :  physical  degenera¬ 
tion  outstripping  the  rapid  lowering  of  the 
standard  for  the  army  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  ISSl,  103,842  recruits  had  to  be 
sent  back  as  physically  unfit  for  military 
service;*  the  2,200  annual  deaths  as 
against  1,900  births  in  Nischny  Novgorod  ; 
the  death-rate  varying  in  two  hundred  and 
three  Russian  cities  from  a  ininimnin  of 
thirty-five  to  a  respectable  maximum  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy-one  per  thousand 
of  the  inhabitants  ;  |  tens  of  thousands  of 
tender  children  ignorant  of  parental  love 
and  of  all  the  bright  and  sunny  sides  of 
liurnan  life,  cooped  up  day  and  night  in 
filthy  sties  with  the  refuse  of  humanity, 
who  in  their  moments  of  leisure  delight — 

“  To  shed  on  the  brief  flower  of  youth 
The  withering  knowledge  of  the  grave.” 

As  long  as  the  State  coffers  are  duly  re¬ 
plenished  at  the  proper  seasons,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  no  care  for  these  people,  nor 
for  the  vast  multitudes  whose  blood  is  pois¬ 
oned  and  whose  very  marrow  is  being 
dried  up  by  that  most  loathsome  of  human 
diseases — syphilis,  which  is  spreading  like 
fire  in  dried  wood,  lie  who  once  visits 
in  person  one  of  those  numerous  villages, 
which  are  literally  limbos  of  deformed 
humanity,  and  sees  the  living  wrecks  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  one-eyed, 
noseless,  like  the  marble  statues  that  adorn 
the  Summer  Garden  of  St.  Petersburg, 
with  distorted  faces  and  disgusting  nasal 
voices,  is  no  more  likely  to  forget  the  im¬ 
pressions  he  receives  there  than  was  Dante 
after  his  return  from  the  depths  of  hell. 

If  we  now  turn  to  another  branch  of  the 
subject,  and  analyze  the  intellectual  guid¬ 
ance  offered  by  the  Russian  Government 
to  its  hundred  million  wards,  our  astonish¬ 
ment  becomes  still  more  painful.  It  is 
the  case  of  a  stone  being  given  to  a  moan¬ 
ing  child  instead  of  bread,  of  opiates  being 
administered  in  lieu  of  maternal  care. 
The  Jews  have  occasionally  been  accused 
of  encouraging  drunkenness  among  Rus¬ 
sians  for  their  own  base  purposes,  but  the 
facts  show  that  we  might  with  as  much 
truth  accuse  the  Parsees  orlhe  Buddhists  J 


*  Odessa  News,  5th  July,  1888. 
t  Report  of  the  iMical  Society  of  SI.  Peters- 
hurg.  December,  1888.  Cf.  also  Novoye  Vrem- 
ya,  3rd  December,  1888. 
i  1  shall  dwell  upon  this  and  other  cognate 
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From  the  days  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  drunk¬ 
enness  has  been  frankly  recognized  by  the 
ruling  class  in  Russia  as  one  of  the  most 
efficacious  means  of  governing  the  people, 
at  first  chiefly  because  of  the  fiscal  advan¬ 
tages  it  offered  the  Treasury,  and  at  pres¬ 
ent  for  the  additional  reason  that  it  offers 
the  masses  a  more  harmless  way  of  pass¬ 
ing  their  leisure  time  than  in  brooding 
over  wrongs  and  agitating  for  reform. 

The  first  imperial  kuhak,  or  tavern,  was 
opened  in  the  reign  of  Ivan  the  Terrible, 
and  the  representative  of  the  governmental 
monopoly  was  solemnly  sworn  on  the  cross 
of  Christ,  not  only  to  sell  the  spirits  well 
and  in  good  measure,  but  to  sell  enough 
of  them.  In  other  words,  if  on  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  a  certain  time  a  certain  fixed 
quantity  of  alcohol  was  not  sold,  these 
sworn  officers  were  responsible  for  the 
ensuing  deficit,  and  the  responsibility  was 
no  light  one.  To  do  them  justice,  they 
honestly  endeavored  to  act  up  to  the 
spirit  of  their  oath,  striving  to  cajole  the 
peasants  into  drinking,  and  when  coaxing 
proved  ineffectual,  fell  upon  them,  brrris- 
ing  and  maiming  them,  and  even  killing 
the  most  refractory.  At  first  the  priests 
and  the  people  entreated  the  Government 
to  take  away  the  imperial  taverns,  but  in 
time  they  grew  accustomed  to  them,  and 
ended  by  liking  what  they  had  at  first  ab¬ 
horred. 

The  complete  success  of  this  selfish 
policy  is  writ  large  in  all  departments  of 
public  life  :  half  the  soldiers  in  a  regiment 
lie  down  drunk  in  the  ditches  while  on  a 
march  against  the  enemy  ;  the  cultured 
artist  ntakes  his  bow  to  an  appreciative 
public,  and  drops  down  helpless  on  the 
floor,  while  the  audience,  learning  that  he 
is  dead  drunk,  humanely  sympathizes  with 
him  and  goes  quietly  home  for  the  night  ; 
the  priest  appears  in  church  to  intercede 
for  his  people,  as  Moses  of  old  before 
the  Lord,  but  can  only  huil  his  thick- 
tongued  mumblings  with  hoarse,  drunken 
voice  up  to  the  throne  of  the  Almighty  in 
heav'en  while  poisoning  the  atmosphere 
breathed  by  his  fellow-mortals  on  earth. 
The  judge  on  the  bench,  the  professor  in 
his  chair,  the  policeman  arresting  the 
drunketi  man,  occasionally  become  living 
illustrations  of  the  depth  to  which  this 


subjects  more  in  detail  in  the  new  edition  of 
my  paper  on  Russian  Jews,  which  will  proba¬ 
bly  appear  in  book-form  in  October. 
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moral  disease  has  eaten  into  the  national 
constitution. 

This  is  admitted  even  by  the  reaction¬ 
ary  press,  which  occasionally  gives  vent  to 
a  vain  regret  that  two  thiids  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  imperial  budget  should  be  drawn 
from  the  excise  duly  on  alcohol.  “The 
mischief  and  the  impossibility  of  main¬ 
taining  the  budget  for  ever  and  ever  by  this 
sacrifice  of  the  morality  and  physical 
health  of  the  entire  orthodox  population 
are  beyond  question,”  says  the  Govcin- 
inental  Grashdanin.  “  Indeed,  there  is  a 
manifest  eontradiction  between  this  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Ministry  of  h'inances  and  the 
aims  which  the  Cbuich  and  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Instruction  set  before  themselves 
— a  contradiction  amounting  to  a  grave 
scandal  which  »s  demoralizing  the  nation. 
The  only  question  now  is  whether  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people  have  not  been  sufficiently  plied 
with  drink,  whether  the  Church  and  State 
have  not  already  imbibed  poison  enough  in 
the  guise  of  sins,  crimes,  every  species  of 
filthiness  and  immorality,  all  categories  of 
criminal  horrors,  the  physical  degeneration 
of  the  people,  progressive  paralysis,  soften¬ 
ing  of  the  brain,  idiocy,  and  ruin.”  * 

This  frank  admission  deliberately  made 
by  the  organ  of  the  Russian  Government 
is  sweeping  enough  to  include  every  state¬ 
ment  1  ever  advanced  in  the  foregoing 
papers  respecting  the  physical  and  moral 
condition  of  the  Russian  people. 

One  or  two  scenes  photographed  from 
life  may  serve  to  underline  these  avowals, 
and  stamp  them  with  reality  enough  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  pessimistic 
oratory  of  dyspeptic  patriots.  A  tax- 
gatherer  is  sent  to  collect  arrears  which 
had  been  accumulating  for  some  time  ; 
but  the  peasants  turn  a  dtaf  ear,  plead  im- 
pecuniosity,  and  hospitably  Invite  the  offi¬ 
cer  to  drown  his  cares  in  vodka  instead  of 
worrying  himself  with  money  matters.  lie 
gladly  consents,  the  peasants  cheer  and 
cry  “  burrah  !”  and  all  sit  down  to  drink. 
Next  day  several  of  them  have  to  be  put 
under  a  pump  before  they  can  be  brought 
to  their  senses,  while  even  that  heroic 
measure  is  of  no  avail  in  the  case  of  the 
backsliding  tax  gatherer,  who  has  drunk 
himself  to  death.  A  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  vodka  is  consumed  in  a  neighborly 
way  at  bis  funeral.  | 


♦  Grashdanin,  14th  February,  1889. 
f  Ibid.,  16th  September,  1889. 


In  Kieff,  the  Mecca  of  Holy  Russia,  a 
policeman  whose  duty  it  was  to  escort  a 
prisoner  into  court,  enters  the  precincts 
without  taking  off  his  hat,  and  once  in 
the  hall  of  justice  drops  down  helpless  on 
the  floor.  The  court,  alarmed  at  first,  is 
visibly  relieved  to  find  that  he  is  only 
drunk.  “  Where  is  your  prisoner  ?”  in¬ 
quires  the  President.  “  lie — he — he’s  a’ 
right,  down-stairs,  yer  know  ;  st — stopped 
below  t’  have  little  smoke.  B — but  he’ll 
be  up  by-and-by,  you’ll  see  ;  can  take  my 
w — word  he’s  th’  right  sort  o’  fellow.”  * 
So  true  is  it  that  drunkenness  is  in  Rus¬ 
sia  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  every¬ 
thing  that,  as  Leskoff  remarks,  the  peas¬ 
ant  cannot  even  pray  to  God  without  get¬ 
ting  intoxicated.  The  authorities  make 
no  secret  of  their  conviction  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  political  fabric  is  dependent  for  its 
existence  on  the  continuance  of  this  fell 
disease,  nor  of  their  determination  to 
foster  and  develop  it.  Whenever  a  peas¬ 
ant  community  manifests  an  inclination  to 
grow  sober,  it  is  regarded  and  treated  as 
a  disaffected  crew.  A  governmental  organ 
of  the  press  publishes  the  following  ques¬ 
tion  put  to  his  superior  by  a  superintendent 
of  the  rural  police  whose  naivete  was  more 
apparent  than  his  knowledge  of  the  system 
he  was  administering.  “  Here  in  our  dis¬ 
trict  sobriety  is  raging  like  an  epidemic 
among  the  common  people.  The  publi¬ 
cans  are  complaining  of  small  profits  and 
even  losses.  Now,  what’s  to  be  done  * 
Am  I  to  treat  this  sobriety  movement  as  I 
shoirld  the  spread  of  a  perricious  religious 
sect,  such  as  the  Eunuchs  ?  or  to  welcome 
it  as  a  blessing  to  the  Fatherland  ?”  The 
reply  of  the  ispravnik,  well  versed  in  the 
ways  of  governing,  was  equally  character¬ 
istic  :  “  You  just  think  the  matter  over 
for  a  couple  of  minutes,  and  you  can’t  fail 
to  see  the  solution.”  f 

One  cannot  make  cmelettcs  without  first 
breaking  eggs.  If,  as  I  believe,  M.  Pohe- 
donostseff  is  inspired  by  an  honest  desire 
to  give  a  new  lease  of  existence  to  Russian 
Autocracy,  he  is  certainly  well  advised  in 
inaugurating  an  era  of  religious  persecu¬ 
tion,  and  in  striving  to  fan  the  flame  of 
religious  fanaticism  among  the  tepid  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  He  is  des¬ 
tined,  most  probably,  to  f.ail  in  the  end  ; 
as  the  Emperor  Julian  failed,  and  as  the 


♦  Grashdanin,  18th  September,  1889. 
f  Ibid.,  7th  September,  1889. 
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Sassanian  kings  failed  in  equally  respect¬ 
able  causes  ;  but*  he  is  practically  ccitain 
of  temporary  success.  He  bids  fair  to 
make  the  ship  seaworthy  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time  longer  ;  and  more  than  this  no 
man  or  Government  can  hope  to  do.  I 
must  not  be  taken  to  say  that  such  violent 
measures  commend  themselves  to  one  as 
defensible  in  the  abstract,  or  in  any  con¬ 
ceivable  circumstances,  but  only  that  they 
may  reasonably  appear  not  only  defensible 
but  praiseworthy  to  men  who,  standing  on 
an  ethical  plane  so  different  from  ours  as 
is  the  Russian,  deem  it  their  duty  to  up¬ 
hold  the  autocracy. 

The  late  Emperor  made  much  greater 
concessions  to  popular  liberty  than  his  pred¬ 
ecessor  or  his  successor,  and  many  of  the 
novel  experiments  he  tried,  however  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  nation  at  large,  proved  exceed¬ 
ingly  dangerous  to  autocracy.  Schools 
sprang  into  existence  like  mushrooms  after 
rain,  new.spapers  were  started  as  if  pub¬ 
licity  were  a  panacea  for  all  popular  griev- 
ances  ;  religious  sects  were  allowed  a  res¬ 
pite,  as  if  Christian  love  were  about  to 
be  recognized  as  one  of  the  factors  of 
State  policy  ;  in  a  word,  it  seemed  to 
many  as  if  the  Spirit  were  moving  over 
the  face  of  the  chaotic  waters,  and  the 
dim  outlines  of  cosmos  gradually  gaining 
in  distinctness.  Five  years  more  of  such 
a  system  of  government,  and  Russia  would 
have  been  free  for  good  or  for  evil.  But 
the  passing  bell  that  tolh  d  for  the  mur¬ 
dered  Empeior  was  also  the  death  knell  of 
the  era  he  had  inaugurated.  A  violent 
reaction  set  in  which,  after  having  con¬ 
tinued  unabated  for  ten  years,  has  not  yet 
wholly  spent  itself.  On  his  accession  to 
the  throne  the  present  Tsar  virtually  ad¬ 
dressed  his  people  in  the  words  attributed 
to  Richard  after  Wat  Tyler’s  rebellion 
was  quelled  :  Rustici  fuistis  et  estis  :  You 
still  remain  what  you  were  before — mere 
clodhoppers.  lie  signed  the  ukase  refus¬ 
ing  education  to  all  but  a  very  few,  and 
even  these  privileged  ones  receive  it  in  a 
form  which  none  but  the  imaginative  affect 
to  distinguish  from  systematic  demoraliza¬ 
tion.  “  Education,”  says  a  spokesman  of 
the  Government,  ‘‘should  be  proportion¬ 
ate  to  the  property  of  those  who  are  being 
educated  *  so  that  if  a  man  have  no 
property,  as  is  the  case  with  most  Rus¬ 
sians,  his  children  are  to  receive  no  sort 

*  Cf.  Modern  Kussia,  p.  xii. 


of  instruetion.  The  Educational  Commis- 
sion  in  the  city  of  Saratoff,  acting  upon 
this  intelligible  principle,  reported  strong¬ 
ly  in  favor  of  restricting  education  ‘‘  so  as 
to  protect  the  children  of  the  wealthy 
classes  from  the  influx  into  the  schools  of 
children  of  the  poor  and  middle  classes.” 

The  thousands  of  schools  which  the 
Zemstvos  had  opened  and  supported  under 
Alexander  II.  were  being  gradually  but 
steadily  closed  by  the  late  Count  Tolstoi 
and  M.  Pobedonostseff,  until  the  16ih 
May,  when  an  imperial  ukase  was  pro¬ 
mulgated  transferring  them  all  en  bloc  to 
the  management  of  the  clergy.*  It  would 
have  been  equally  effectual  and  less  cynical 
to  hand  them  over  to  Sairey  Gamp’s  Mrs. 
Harris.  For,  the  clergy,  to  describe  them 
in  the  words  of  their  own  bishops  and 
archbishops,  are  a  poverty-stricken,  avari¬ 
cious,  ignorant,  intemperate  body  of  men, 
with  very  little  leisure  or  qualification  to 
perform  their  ecclesiastical  duties,  and 
none  whatever  to  take  over  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  schools.  As  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Government,  however,  that  the  ex¬ 
isting  elementary  schools  should  disappear 
as  speedily  as  may  be,  no  better  method 
could  possibly  have  been  hit  upon.  As 
to  new  schools  of  this  type,  it  is  now  de¬ 
creed  that  no  such  establishments  can  ever 
be  opened  or  endowed  in  future  without 
an  express  authoiization  from  the  clergy, 
who  have  received  secret  instructions  to 
withhold  it.  In  Tomsk,  Krasnoyarsk, 
Omsk,  Irkootsk,  Yenisscisk,  etc.,  there 
were  a  number  of  elementary  schools 
founded  and  supported  by  private  gener¬ 
osity,  which  were  working  wonders  among 
the  lower  classes  of  the  population  ;  but 
this  revolutionary  state  of  things  has  been 
solemnly  declared  reprehensible  by  one  of 
the  chief  organs  of  the  Government,  which 
hints  in  a  broad  way  to  the  local  authori¬ 
ties  that  the  sooner  these  schools  disappear 
the  better,  f  And  yet  outside  these  estab¬ 
lishments  no  man  or  woman  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  give  instruction  of  any  kind  to 
a  child  or  children  (except  their  own). 
The  priest,  and  only  the  priest,  is  author¬ 
ized,  when  sober  enough,  to  discharge  the 
functions  of  a  pedagogue,  and  if  the  child 
be  a  Lutheran,  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  Non¬ 
conformist,  it  must  be  taught  by  the  priest 
not  only  to  read  and  to  wiite,  but  also  to 

*  Cf.  Messenger  of  Ettrope,  July,  ISttl,  p.  3C0. 

f  Orashdaniti,  9tb  October,  1889. 
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recite  devoutly  all  the  'prayers  of  the 
Orthodox  Church,  to  learn  all  the  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  Mass,  and  to  commit  to 
memory  the  chief  points  of  the  dogmas 
which  they  are  supposed  to  symbolize. 
At  home,  and  in  their  own  places  of  wor¬ 
ship,  these  children  will  be  tangbt  to  look 
with  contempt  upon  the  teachings  of  the 
school,  a  lesson  which  they  will  master 
the  more  readily  that  the  priests  charged 
with  the  delicate  task  of  moulding  their 
tender  souls  are  known  to  be  the  same 
men  who  pass  night  after  night  in  gam¬ 
bling  ;  who  drink  vodka  as  the  ancient 
Germans  swilled  beer,  occasionally  until 
delirium  tremens  supervenes  ;  who  per¬ 
suade  their  congregations  to  pay  for  the 
celebration  of  a  special  church  service  to 
induce  the  Lord  to  dispense  with  eclipses  ; 
who  encourage  peasants  to  dig  dead  men’s 
bones  out  of  their  graves  and  throw  them 
into  the  water,  in  order  to  bring  down 
rain  from  heaven  ;  and  who  allow  them¬ 
selves — for  a  moderate  consideration — to 
be  dragged  across  a  turnip-field  in  order 
thereby  to  touch  God’s  heart,  that  lie 
may  deign  to  make  the  turnips  big  and 
round.  And  the  Government,  through 
the  medium  of  its  organs  in  the  pi  ess,  de¬ 
clares  that  it  would  be  a  national  calamity 
were  the  intellectual  and  moral  level  of  the 
piicsts  to  be  raised.  Does  not  ail  this 
seem  distinctly  suggestive  of  something 
like  a  deliberate  intention  to  demoralize  ? 

The  high  schools  of  Russia  are  powerful 
winnowing-machincs,  w'arranted  to  keep 
out  the  grain  and  retain  the  tares  of  the 
youths  who  enter  in.  Lying  and  treach¬ 
ery  are  taught  to  the  youngest.  In  every 
gymnasy  there  are  several  boys,  of  ages 
varying  from  nine  to  eighteen,  who  are 
“  educated”  gratis  on  the  sole  condition 
that  they  spy  on  their  comrades.  Their 
occupation  is  rarely  a  secret  for  their 
schoolfellows  ;  but  as  in  Russian  schools 
there  is  far  less  of  public  spirit  than  in 
Russian  prisons,  the  traitors  are  fawned 
upon,  conciliated  and  feared.  Inspectors 
visit  the  dwellings  of  the  students — even 
though  the  latter  live  with  their  parents — 
examine  their  boxes  and  trunks,  read  their 
letters,  and  treat  them  exactly  as  if  they 
weie  men  of  unsound  minds  who  have  un¬ 
certain  lucid  intervals. 

Disaffection  to  the  Government  is  the 
one  inexpiable  sin  from  which  these 
youths  are  so  jealously  guarded.  To  save 
them  from  this  no  measures  are  too  dras¬ 


tic,  no  means  are  considered  immoral. 
But,  apart  from  the  cuitailmcnt  of  per¬ 
sonal  liberty  necessitated  by  this  end,  they 
have  no  cause  to  complain  of  the  interfer¬ 
ence  of  the  authorities.  They  may  drink 
to  excess  with  impunity  ;  they  may  imi¬ 
tate  and  outbid  their  professors  in  loose¬ 
ness  of  conduct,  may  take  French  actresses 
or  opera  singers  for  their  mistresses  and 
flaunt  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  at  the 
theatres,  churches  and  exhibitions  ;  *  they 
may  ape  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  one  of 
the  few  respects  in  which  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  were  a  disgrace  to  humanity — all 
this  is  winked  at — occasionally  indirectly 
encouraged,  but  if  they  criticise  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  manifest  a  disposition  to  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the  Liberals  they  are  irre¬ 
trievably  ruined  for  life.  It  is  a  maxim 
of  the  authorities  that  a  sleek  satisfied 
scoundrel  is  a  better  subject  than  a  malcon¬ 
tent  honest  man.  And  from  its  own 
peculiar  point  of  view  the  Government  is 
perfectly  right.  Crime,  therefore,  is  in 
some  sort  a  condition  sine  qua  -non  of  suc¬ 
cess,  a  passport  to  distinction  and  prefer¬ 
ment.  Salty  koff,  who  before  taking  up 
literature  as  a  profession,  served  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  many  positions  of  trust — as  a 
Vice-Governor,  for  instance — declares  that 
one  cannot  claim  to  be  regarded  even  as  a 
loyal  subject  without  having  first  forfeited 
one’s  head  to  the  authorities  by  the  com¬ 
mission  of  some  crime  or  misdemeanor,f 
while  general  immorality  endears  you  to 
the  hearts  of  all  your  SHperiois.|  And  the 
zeal  exhibited  by  all  classes  of  Ishinovniks 
to  meet  the  implied  wishes  of  the  authori¬ 
ties  would  be  touching  were  it  inspired  by 
some  less  ignoble  cause.  Schoolmasteis 
and  professors  give  the  tone  to  their  pupils 
and  promenade  about  the  streets  and 
squares  of  the  towns  and  cities  with  their 
mistresses  on  their  arms — their  lawful 
wives  frequently  living  in  indigence  and 
squalor  ;  and  the  students  are  compelled 
by  law  to  salute  them  with  the  same  marks 
of  respect  as  a  soldier  shows  his  superior 

*  Master  M - ,  for  instance,  a  pnpil  of  a 

select  Government  school  in  St.  Petersbnrg, 

lives  with  Madame  M - ,  a  fifth  rate  actress, 

old  enough  to  be  his  mother,  escorts  her  to 
the  theatre,  and  takes  a  boyish  delight  in  let¬ 
ting  all  men  know  that  she  is  his  paid  mis¬ 
tress. 

f  Cf.  A  Modem  Idyll  (Russian),  by  M.  Salty- 
koff,  passim  and  pp.  120,  128,  211  for  choice. 

J  Cf.,  for  instance.  Signs  of  the  Times,  by 
Shtshedreen,  pp.  74-76. 
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olficer — for  these  men  aje  their  guides  and 
masters  in  morals  as  well  as  in  science, 
and  are  ei^ually  trustworthy  in  both. 

At  the  Universities  the  professors,  as  a 
rule,  were,  until  a  few  years  ago,  a  differ¬ 
ent  class  of  men.  They  practised  sobriety 
and  self-sacrifice,  devoted  themselves  to 
science,  and  were  capable  of  feeling  en¬ 
thusiasm — qualities  that  combine  very  in¬ 
differently  with  the  elements  of  the  one 
necessary  virtue — loyalty.  In  1884,  how¬ 
ever,  a  law  was  enacted  depriving  the 
Universities  of  the  light  they  had  thereto¬ 
fore  exercised  of  electing  their  own  pro¬ 
fessors,  who  are  now  appointed  by  the 
Minister,  the  minister’s  wife,  or  the  para¬ 
mour  of  the  minister’s  mistress,  with 
results  that  must  prove  extremely  gratify¬ 
ing  to  the  Government.  A  well  known 
Kussian  journalist  of  the  N^ovoye  Vremya 
recently  declared  that  University  profes¬ 
sors  were,  on  the  whole,  on  the  same  level 
of  morality  as  their  less  enlightened  fel¬ 
low-citizens.  “  I  was  once  making  a  trip 
on  the  V’olga,  in  a  steamboat,”  he  writes, 
“  among  the  passengers  of  which  were 
several  residents  of  a  provincial  University 
city.  They  were  talking  about  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  University,  with  whom,  to 
all  appearance,  the\'  were  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  ;  and  the  things  I  there  heard 
were,  without  contradiction,  extraordi¬ 
nary.  One  of  the  professors,  it  appears, 
lives  with  two  women,  both  of  whom  are 
the  wives  of  his  colleagues.  Another 
philosopher  set  about  seducing  one  of  the 
actresses  of  the  opera,  bouffe  and  employed 
chantage  for  the  purpose.  A  third  lecturer 
leads  a  dissolute  life  in  the  local  cafes- 
chantantg  in  company  with  the  light  wom¬ 
en  of  the  town  ;  and  in  order  to  obtain 
the  means  of  keeping  up  this  rakish  life, 
does  not  scorn  to  forge  bills  of  exchange 
and  (resort  to)  such-like  things.  And  ob¬ 
serve,  all  these  things  were  narrated,  not 
in  the  form  of  general  gossip,  but  in  luxu¬ 
riant  detail  and  exact  reference  to  facts 
well  known  to  every  inhabitant  of  the  city 
and  with  the  names  in  full  of  the  scholarly 
adulterers  and  erudite  butterflies,  and  of 
the  victims  of  their  gallant  exploits.”  * 


*  V.  Boorajnin,  New  Times,  May  15th,  1891. 
I  quote  the  passage  aud  the  reference  textu- 
ally  from  the  Review  of  Reviews,  which  de¬ 
serves  a  tribute  of  praise  for  substituting  in 
its  last  number  (July),  authentic  facts  for  its 
usual  indiscriminate  praise  of  Russian  politi¬ 


The  governors  of  the  provinces  and 
other  lieutenants  of  the  Tsar  are  fully 
abreast  of  the  times,  and  seem  to  take  a 
keen  pleasure  in  showing  by  their  life  and 
example  what  a  vast  amount  of  license  is 
compatible  with  loyalty.  liigamy,  forgery, 
embezzlement,  and  perjury  are  some  of 
the  crimes  which  Saltykoff  asserts  are  great 
helps  to  a  man  who  sincerely  desires  to 
satisfy  the  authorities  of  his  loyalty  and 
obtain  the  distinguished  privilege  of  serv¬ 
ing*  his  Tsar.  I  was  myself  slightly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  an  oflicer  of  the  police  who 
was  known  to  have  committed  murder  in 
Servia,  and  some  other  unmentionable 
crimes  in  Russia.  His  superiors,  I  was 
told,  often  joked  about  his  antecedents, 
and  he  and  they  might  be  still  occasionally 
alluding  to  them  in  the  same  humorous 
vein  had  he  not  been  sent  to  Siberia  a 
couple  of  years  ago  at  the  suit  of  his  own 
wife  for  incest  of  a  most  atrocious  kind, 
and  thus  prevented  front  watching  as 
theretofore  over  the  morality  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  a  populous  district  of  St. 
Petersburg.  He  may  be  actually,  how¬ 
ever,  a  pillar  of  fire  to  the  simple-minded 
people  of  Siberia.* 

That  may  possibly  have  been  an  extreme 
case  ;  but  whether  by  reason  of  the  enor¬ 
mity  or  of  the  notoriety  of  the  man’s 
achievements,  must  remain  an  open  ques¬ 
tion.  A  few  authentic  facts  may  help  to 
throw  light  on  the  kind  of  people  who,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Government,  are  quali¬ 
fied  to  impart  that  peculiar  ”  education” 
which  is  considered  necessary  for  the 
training  of  good  subjects.  It  may  be  well 
to  remark  beforehand  that  in  a  country 
like  Russia,  inhabited  by  illiterate  peasants 
and  governed  by  endless  red  tape  and  mill¬ 
ions  of  reams  of  foolscap,  the  secretary  of 
a  town  council  or  Volost  board  is  one  of 
the  most  influential  officials  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Now,  ‘‘the  secretary  of  the  M — 
Volost  Hoard,  M.  Glinsky,”  we  read  in 
the  official  and  unofficial  papers,  is  a  con¬ 
firmed  drunkard.  The  secretary  of  the 
B —  Town  Council  is  a  trump  who  was 
deported  to  Siberia  in  1872.  The  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  M — sk  Board,  James  Feo- 


cians  and  institutions,  which,  it  is  charitable 
to  hope,  is  penned  in  ignorance  of  the  facts. 

*  Men  like  him,  who  have  led  blameless 
lives  (from  a  political  point  of  view)  are  con¬ 
tinually  being  placed  in  positions  of  trust  in 
Siberia. 
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(loroff,  is  likewise  a  tramp  who  underwent 
tlie  same  punishment.  The  secretary  of 
the  U — sky  Board,  Nf.  Sh — ,  was  dismissed 
in  1885,  by  order  of  the  town  council,  for 
drunkenness,  mutinous  conduct,  and  lying 
denunciations  of  innocent  people,  lie 
now  occupies  the  influential  post  of  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Volost  Board,  and  leads  exact¬ 
ly  ‘lie  same  dissolute  life  as  before.  S — , 
who  was  several  times  dismissed  from 
various  positions  for  drunkenness,  is  now 
the  secretary  of  the  Volost  Board  of 
Ook — ,  where  he  is  continually  as  drunk 
as  ever.  I.  J.  Naidenko,  condemned  to 
deportation  to  Siberia  for  a  murderous  as¬ 
sault  on  a  peasant,  is  now  secretary  to  the 
Volost  Board  of  M — sk.  E.  J.  Bootin,  a 
condemned  convict,  is  secretary  to  the 
Volost  Board  of  E — sk.  B.  J.  Sposso- 
bin,  deported  to  Siberia  for  his  ciimes, 
and  there  imprisoned  for  a  new  one — viz., 
for  the  murder  of  a  married  woman — is 
now  secretary  to  the  Volost  Board  of 
Omsk.  All  these  vulgar  criminals  and 
trusted  otticials  receive  fixed  salaries,  vary¬ 
ing  from  a  minimum  of  £130  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  £350  a  year,*  which  are  consid¬ 
erably  augmented  by  perquisites  and  the 
proceeds  of  practices  which  in  this  coun¬ 
try  would  be  termed  dishonest. 

One  feels  a  certain  amount  of  hesitation 
to  class  officials  of  that  stamp — who  would 
neither  find  nor  expect  admission  to  the 
society  of  honest  men  in  this  country — as 
fit  persons  to  represent  the  Shepherd  Tsar 
of  Gatchino,  and  effectually  to  shield  his 
helpless  sheep  from  the  ravenous  wolves 
that  prowl  about.  I  confess  I  find  it 
somewhat  difficult  not  to  characteiizc  their 
influence  on  the  people  as  demoralizing. 
But  certain  English  Puritan  Itussophiles 
think  differently,  and  are  so  perfectly  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  correctness  of  their  views  that 
one  is  fain  to  believe  them  endowed  with 
folding  consciences  that  contract  and  ex¬ 
pand  according  to  climate  and  people. 

Officials  of  higher  and  of  the  highest 
political  rank  are  distinguished  by  the  same 
moral  atmosphere  which  they  carry  about 
with  them  from  the  schoolroom  to  their 
graves.  They  acknowledge  no  law  but 
their  own  caprices  and  emotions.  One  of 
the  best  governors  ever  appointed  by  a 
Tsar  itsed  to  sit  upon  the  laws,  and  when 
he  once  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
refer  to  them  was  unable  to  find  them. 


•  C£.  Odessa  Neuos,  August,  1888. 


This  act  is  symbolical  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  most  of  his  colleagues.*  Some 
governors  are  idiots  as  well  as  criminals, 
and  no  one  seems  to  detect  any  incon¬ 
gruity  in  the  triple  combination.  The 
Governor  of  Nischny  Novgorod  once  pro¬ 
mulgated  a  series  of  preventive  measures 
to  be  put  in  force  by  the  proprietors  of 
houses  against  the  frequently  recurring 
fires  that  were  ravaging  the  city.  Among 
other  things  he  published  an  order  com¬ 
pelling  all  householders  to  give  the  police 
a  ch  ar  two  hours’  notice  before  the  fire 
broke  ow/.f  M.  Diakoff,  the  Governor- 
General  of  Vitebsk,  was  well  known  to  be 
as  hopeless  a  madman  as  ever  wore  the 
strait-waistcoat  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  and 
yet  he  was  considered  by  the  Russian 
Government  perfectly  qualified  to  govern 
a  country  larger  in  extent  than  the  United 
Kingdom.  Many  of  this  dignitary’s 
doings  would,  in  England,  have  caused 
him  to  be  removed  from  the  governor’s 
throne  to  a  lunatic  asylum  or  the  gallows.  J 
The  Governor-General  of  Mogileff  was 
also  stark  mad  ;  but  a  madman,  the  Tsar 
opined,  was  a  good  enough  ruler  for  his 
Orthodox  subjects.  The  President  of  the 
Civil  Law  Court,  a  sort  of  provincial  Lord 
Chief-Justice,  was  well  known  to  be  a 
thief  who  had  stolen  large  sums  from  a 
rich  lady.  The  President  of  the  Criminal 
Law  Court  had  murdered  a  man,  and 
though  under  supervision,  continued  to 
administer,  red-handed,  justice  to  the 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Tsar  ;  §  and  no 
one  protested  or  saw  any  ground  for  pro¬ 
testing.  All  these  men,  it  is  true,  seemed 
to  have  qualified  themselves  for  the  duties 
of  their  position  by  committing  the  very 
crimes  they  were  appointed  to  prevent  or 
punish.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can¬ 
not  be  denied  by  the  most  censorious,  that 
they  were  truly  loyal  subjects  ;  for  the 
Tsar  himself  regarded  them  as  such  and 
commended  them  to  the  honor  and  esteem 
of  his  subjects,  as  Viceroys  of  the  Lord’s 
Anointed. 

In  the  lower  classes  of  society  ignorance 
is  one  of  the  main  ingredients  of  loyalty, 
and  instruction  or  education  may  often 


*  Of.  The  Messenger  of  Europe,  November, 
1889,  p.  366. 

f  Novoye  Vremya,  12th  February,  1891. 
f  Messenger  of  Europe,  November,  1889,  p, 
306. 

§  Russian  Antiquity,  October,  1889. 
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work  the  ruin  of  its  unfoitunate  pos¬ 
sessor.  Instances  arc  so  numerous  that  it 
is  merely  a  question  of  space  and  choice. 
There  is  a  melancholy  embarras  de  richesses. 
The  following,  however,  is  a  very  typical 
case.  In  one  of  the  mines  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Ufa,  there  lived  and  labored  a 
man  named  Serneonoff,  whose  life  and  char¬ 
acter  Dr.  Smiles,  had  he  known  them, 
would  have  gladly  described  in  one  of  his 
admirable  works.  The  son  of  a  poor 
workman,  by  dint  of  self-sacrifice,  indus¬ 
try,  and  perseverance,  he  had  passed  suc¬ 
cessfully  through  the  seven  classes  of  a 
gymnasy,  had  obtained  a  fairly  good  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  works,  and  was  at  last  appoint¬ 
ed  to  the  post  of  Uriadnik.  He  was  giv¬ 
ing  complete  satisfaction  to  his  superiors 
until  a  new  General  was  sent  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old  one.  The  new  Governor 
was  saturated  with  the  genuine  spirit  of 
the  moment.  Without  loss  of  time  or 
waste  of  words,  he  sent  for  Serneonoff  and 
thus  addressed  him  :  “  Well,  you  Jblack- 
guard,  what  are  you  doing  here  ?”  “  I 

beg  your  pardon,”  was  the  conciliating 
reply.  “  What  do  you  mean  by  ‘  I  bog 
your  pardon,’  you  bogtrotter  ?”  “  Why 

do  you  call  me  names  ?”  exclaimed  Seme- 
onoff  ;  “  I  .  .  .”  “  Ah,  that’s  the  sort 

you  are,  is  it  ?  To  the  watch  with  him. 
Bundle  him  off.  I’ll  teach  you.  Im¬ 
prisonment  for  three  days.”  “  He’s  an 
educated  man,”  urged  the  outgoing  Gen¬ 
eral  in  a  whisper.  “  Ob,  he’s  educated, 
is  he  ?  Imprison  him  then  for  three  weeks  ! 
I  always  give  educated  people  the  first 
knout,  ril  show  you  how  I  manage,  you 

- rascals  !”  Serneonoff  was  dismi.-sed 

from  his  position  and  degraded  to  that  of 
mere  copyist.  Soon  afterward  he  was 
despatched  to  the  police  with  a  sealed 
order  to  this  effect :  “  Deliver  to  bearer 
twenty-five  lashes.”  They  were  adminis¬ 
tered  in  full.  Two  days  later  he  was  sent 
on  the  same  errand  with  the  same  result. 
Then  it  grew  to  be  a  regular  practice  : 
three  times  a  w’eek  the  unfortunate  man 
was  ordered  to  carry  the  same  sealed  letter 
to  the  police,  who  gave  him  twenty-five 
lashes  each  time.  His  sufferings  at  last 
drove  him  to  the  verge  of  insanity.  Not 
knowing  what  to  do,  he  fled,  but  was  soon 
recaptured,  when  the  flogging  began  anew. 
He  ran  away  a  second  time  with  an  equal¬ 
ly  sad  result.  He  was  again  despatched 

to  the  Prefect  of  the  Police,  James  P - , 

with  a  letter  ordering  him  to  be  flogged. 


At  last  human  nature  refused  to  endure  it, 
and  he  went  mad  in  sober  truth.* 

This  was  the  reward  of  education. 
Gross  ignorance  would  have  stood  this 
unfortunate  man  in  better  stead  than  all 
his  Latin  and  his  Greek.  But  the  cruelty 
of  these  lovers  of  intellectual  darkness  did 
not  stop  even  here.  “  They  went  on  flog¬ 
ging  and  knouting  the  madman  just  as  they 
flog  and  knout  people  who  are  sane.”  j 
The  journalist  and  man  of  letters  who 
vouches  for  this  terrible  story  is  still  living 
and  writing  in  St.  Petersburg.  His  state¬ 
ment  can  therefore  be  verified.  Nor  can 
wc  comfort  ourselves  with  the  reflection 
that  this,  perhaps,  was  an  exceptional  in¬ 
stance,  for  he  expressly  adds  that  ‘‘  Tbeie 
were  legions  of  Semeonoffs  here.”  J 

That,  under  such  conditions,  an  almost 
incredible  degree  of  ignorance  should 
flourish,  is  only  natural  ;  and  yet  so  in¬ 
tense  is  this  degree  that  the  most  trust* 
worthy  historian  would  hesitate  before  de¬ 
scribing  it  to  his  nradets.  No  class  of  so¬ 
ciety  is  exempt  from  it.  In  the  provin¬ 
cial  towns,  for  instance,  we  find  town 
councillors  as  illiterate  as  Jack  Cade.  In 
a  university  town,  where  the  general  level 
of  culture  may  be  supposed  to  be  higher 
than  elsewhere,  the  overwhelming  major¬ 
ity  of  the  council  c<an  neither  read  nor 
write.  ”  Astrology”  would  be  to  them 
an  objurgatory  term  as  offensive  as  was 
the  word  “  hypothenuse”  to  O’Connell’s 
Dublin  fisherwoman.  They  sign  the  min¬ 
utes  of  their  meetings  with  crosses,  trian¬ 
gles,  and  quaint  cuneiform  figures,  instead 
of  family  names  or  letters.  The  most  in¬ 
fluential  councillor  of  them  all  knows, 
according  to  his  own  admission,  only  one 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  the  Russian  ”  p” 
(identical  in  form  with  a  Greek  ‘‘  rr”), 
and  he  remembers  that  only  because  of  its 
striking  resemblance  to  a  gallows. § 

In  no  part  of  Europe,  America,  or  Airs- 
tralia  could  we  find  anything  to  compare 
with  the  mixture  of  servility,  ignorance, 
and  superstition  of  which  the  colors  of  the 
following  picture  are  composed.  “  The 
pca.sants  of  the  village  of  Tshoodnova  and 
several  neighboring  hamlets  and  villages 
were  expecting  for  several  months  with 
fear  and  trembling,  the  visit  of  a  terrible 
plague— and  their  apprehensions  were 

*  Kami  and  the  Ural.  By  Nemirovitch- 
Dantschenko,  St.  Petersburg,  1890,  p.  281. 

f  Loc.  cit.  p.  282.  t  Ibid. 

§  Cf.  Novosli,  Slst  October,  1889. 
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based  on  the  threat  of  the  highest  possi¬ 
ble  authority  in  such  matters — the  Creator 
of  heaven  and  earth,  who  told  them  so. 
In  the  village  of  Bezeemovka,  a  peasant 
noticed  one  day  a  hut  in  the  forest  which 
had  never  stood  there  before.  He  com¬ 
municated  his  discovery  to  a  rich  squire 
of  the  district,  and  they  set  out  together 
to  examine  the  hut,  which  was  quite 
empty.  The  peasant,  for  a  consideration 
of  fifty  roubles,* * * §  consented  to  pass  the 
night  in  the  cabin,  to  see  whether  any  one 
would  enter,  and  the  better  to  carry  on 
his  observations,  hid  himself  under  the 
stove.  At  twelve  o’clock  sharp  three  per¬ 
sons  came  in  ;  God,  Jesus  Christ,  and 
Sunday. f  The  last  mentioned  personage 
complained  that  in  Russia  Sunday  was 
never  kept  holy,  quite  as  much  work  being 
performed  on  that  day  as  on  the  other 
six  ;  whereupon  Jesus  Christ  suggested 
that  a  murrain  be  sent  to  destroy  the  cat¬ 
tle.  God,  however,  objected  that  not  all 
the  peasants  would  be  reached  by  a  cattle 
plague,  seeing  that  some  possessed  numer¬ 
ous  herds  while  others  had  none  at  all. 
lie  proposed,  in  consequence,  that  a  plague 
be  let  loose  against  the  people,  and  the 
proposition  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 
The  council  over,  God  said  to  the  peas¬ 
ant  :  *  Crawl  from  under  the  stove,  and 
say  what  thou  art  up  to  there.’  And  the 
peasant  related  why  it  was  that  he  had 
come  hither.  Thereupon  God  gave  him 
fifty  roubles  in  gold  ;  but  his  wrists  grew 
into,  and  became  one  mass  with,  the 
gold.”J  This  is  not  a  satire  on  religion, 
but  a  plain  statement  of  what  are  believed 
to  be  facts,  translated  literally  from  the 
report  published  in  the  Russian  press. 
Hundreds,  nay  thousands  of  men  and 
women  honestly  believed  this,  as  they 
believed  in  their  own  existence  ;  and  they 
would  certainly  seem,  from  their  own  ac¬ 
count,  to  have  had  equally  convincing 
grounds.  “  Many  of  the  inhabitants  saw 
with  their  own  eyes  the  peasant,  the  gold 
grown  into  his  wrist,”  §  And  yet  we  are 
asked  by  English  Radicals  to  believe  that 
Russians  arc  not  on  a  much  lower  intel¬ 
lectual  and  ethical  level  than  Englishmen. 


*  About  £5. 

I  Sunday,  Monday,  and  Friday  are  persons 
as  well  as  days  in  Russia.  They  are  a  cross 
between  angels  and  gods. 

J  Odessa  News,  IGth  September,  1887.  Kieff 
Word,  13th  September.  1887. 

§  Grashdanin,  10th  March,  1889. 


Last  July,  a  peasant  called  at  the  Fastoff 
Hospital,  and  entreated  the  doctor  to  give 
him  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
not  possessed  of  a  tail  such  as  sorcerers 
usually  have.  He  was  compelled,  he  said, 
to  come  to  the  hospital  for  this  certificate, 
in  order  to  escape  from  the  treatment 
meted  out  to  him  by  his  fellow-peasants 
whenever  any  mishap  occurred  in  the  dis¬ 
trict,  on  the  grounds  that  he  had  caused 
it,  and  was  a  notorious  sorcerer.  He  add¬ 
ed,  that  he  had  had  bitter  experience  of 
the  inconvenience  that  resulted  from  his 
having  to  undress,  and  allow  his  male  and 
female  colleagues  to  convince  themselves 
each  time  that  he  had  no  sorcerer’s  tail 
appended  to  bis  body.* 

That  this  state  of  things  is  not  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  the  highest  authorities  is  pain¬ 
fully  evident  from  the  zeal  with  which  the 
official  organs  preach  the  advisability  of 
maintaining  it.  Nor  do  the  acts  of  the 
Government  itself  leave  any  doubt  as  to  its 
sentiments.  The  new  university  laws  of 
1884,  regulating,  among  other  matters, 
the  examinations  for  learned  degrees,  de¬ 
clares  expressly  that  the  Gov  ernment  Com- 
missioncis,  when  deliberating  as  to  who 
deserves  and  who  does  not  deserve  the 
degree,  must  not  be  guided  exclusively  by 
the  mere  progress  in  science  made  by  the 
candidate.  If  be  have  been  loyal  and  well 
affected  to  the  throne,  they  are  instructed 
to  gloze  over  his  intellectual  shortcomings. 
And  t]ic  students  seem  to  have  made  haste 
to  profit  by  this  privilege.  Their  own 
professors  desciibe  the  new  generation  of 
students  as  a  drunken  band  of  ne’er  do- 
wells,  who  frequent  taverns  and  brothels, 
making  night  hideous  with  their  ciies, 
heedless  of  the  call  of  duty,  indifferent  to 
the  advancement  of  science,  and  grossly 
ignorant  of  its  rudiments.  This  being  a 
grave  accusation,  and  the  authority  of  the 
accusers  not  being  absolutely  convincing, 
one  is  considerably  relieved  to  find  it  cor¬ 
roborated  by  independent  and  fairly  im¬ 
partial  testimony.  The  present  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  in  the  month  of 
March,  1889,  had  an  official  reprimand 
addressed  to  the  students  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kharkoff,  setting  forth  that  very 
many  of  the  letters  and  petitions  which 
they  (the  students)  addressed  to  the  min¬ 
ister,  the  curator,  and  the  rector,  were 


*  Cf.  Kievlanin,  July,  1891.  The  Heefc,  lllli 
July,  1891. 
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written  not  merely  negligently,  but  in  dis¬ 
tinct  violation  of  the  laws  of  orthography 
and  syntax. 

No  epoch  or  country  has  ever  yet 
offered  such  a  disgraceful  spectacle  of 
systematic  demoralization.  Shocking  in¬ 
stances  of  the  deliberate  drowning  of 
intellect  and  conscience  in  brutish  de¬ 
bauch  and  intoxication  for  political  pur¬ 
poses  have  been  known  to  occur  on  a 
small  scale  ;  the  killing  of  the  soul,  lest 
the  body  should  continue  inconveniently 
active.  It  was  in  former  times  part  and 
parcel  of  the  policy  of  powerful  govern¬ 
ments  and  unscrupulous  regents.  Cath¬ 
erine  de  Medici  was  the  most  celebrated 
of  its  patrons  and  Louis  XVII.  the  most 
illustiious  of  its  victims.  But  Russia  is 
the  only  country  in  which  it  has  been 
tried  on  a  vast  scale  with  a  corpus  vile  of 
over  one  hundred  million  human  be¬ 
ings. 

Scarcely  five  years  have  elapsed  since  a 
secret  circular  was  sent  by  the  Minister  to 
the  Governors  and  Governors  General  of 
university  cities,  instructing  them  to  con¬ 
nive  at  inebriety  and  vulgar  immorality  on 
the  part  of  the  students,  but  to  repress 
with  a  rod  of  iron  every  velleity  that  point¬ 
ed  toward  disaffection  ; — an  indirect  but 
very  effective  incentive  to  profligacy,  of 
which  a  number  of  students  bitterly  com¬ 
plained  in  a  touching  letter  to  the  Daily 
Telegraph  some  eighteen  months  ago. 

The.  same  Machiavellian  principle  runs 
throughout  the  entire  policy  of  the  Gov'- 
ernment,  shaping  its  main  relations  to  the 
hundred  and  fifteen  millions  of  its  sub¬ 
jects  :  demoralize,  that  vou  may  govern. 
The  enlightenment  of  the  Finns,  the  Poles, 
the  Jews,  the  Baltic  Germans  are  grave 
impediments  to  the  successful  prosecution 
of  this  policy.  The  resolirte  non  possumus 
of  Russian  Slundists  and  other  sectarians 
arc  still  more  serious  obstacles.  Hence 
the  impolitic  haste  of  the  Government  to 
reduce  all  these  people  to  a  common  de¬ 
nominator,  at  the  risk  of  provoking  a  cry 
of  horror  from  the  entire  civilized  world. 
Any  man  who  endeavors  to  belter  the  lot 
of  the  masses,  to  teach  them  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  the  rudiments  of  morals,  or 
the  elements  of  reading  and  writing,  is  a 
public  enemy  whom  no  amount  of  influ¬ 
ence,  no  number  of  past  services  can  save 
from  condign  punishment.  Read  the 
Bible  to  your  servants  or  your  friends,  and 
you  arc  punished  more  severely  than  a 


forger  or  a  murderer  ;  *  but  open  brothels, 
kidnap  young  girls,  demoralize  tender  chil¬ 
dren,  and  you  may  be  the  chosen  friend 
of  princes  and  ministers,  a  pillar  of  so¬ 
ciety,  the  trusted  instructor  of  youth. 
Five  years  ago  the  Government  had  cer¬ 
tain  new  officials  appointed  to  watch  over 
the  morality  of  the  students  and  neutral¬ 
ize  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  profes¬ 
sors— too  liberal  in  their  political  sympa¬ 
thies.  The  new  moral  censors,  cal'ed 
beadles,  kept  the  professors  themselves  irt 
view,  noticing  every  real  or  supposed 
neglect  of  “  duty,”  while  they  followed 
the  students  like  guardian  angels  or  evil 
spirits,  giving  them  no  peace — no  respite. 
They  would  steal  behind  a  staid  studetit 
of  thirty,  and  standing  on  tiptoe,  read 
over  his  shoulder  the  book  or  private  let¬ 
ter  he  was  perusing  ;  and  if  unsuccessful 
in  thi.s,  would  snatch  it  out  of  his  hands 
and  see  whether  it  contained  anything  op¬ 
posed  to  that  spirit  of  loyalty  which  to 
officials  is  the  alpha  and  omega  of  moral¬ 
ity. f  The  students  occasionally  mur¬ 
mured,  on  the  ground  that  the  beadles 
were  ignorant  scoundrels  who,  if  they  re¬ 
ceived  their  deserts,  would  be  undergoing 
penal  servitude,  instead  of  sitting  in  judg¬ 
ment  upon  men  of  learning  and  culture. 
Loath  to  give  credit  to  the  sensational 
stories  afloat,  which,  if  true,  would  amply 
bear  out  this  severe  judgment,  one  of  the 
professors  (an  intimate  friend  of  mine)  sent 
for  the  beadles  and  interrogated  them. 
Unabashed,  they  avowed  everything. 
Turning  to  one  of  these  Russian  Catos, 
he  asked  :  “  What  was  your  profession 
last  year,  before  you  were  appointed 
beadle  ?”  “I  was  a  waiter  in  the  T. 
dancing  tavern,  where  low  women  of  the 
town  come  in  of  a  night  to  earn  a  little 
money.”  ‘‘And  you  ?”  he  inquired,  nod¬ 
ding  to  the  other.  ‘‘  I  was  a  chucker-out 
in  a  brothel.  I  also  had  an  interest  in  the 
concern  myself,  but  it  burst  up  and  I  had 

*  Colonel  Paschkolf,  a  personal  friend  of 
the  late  Emperor,  and  a  near  relation  of  tho 
late  Minister  of  the  Interior,  is  banished 
from  Russia  for  reading  the  Bible  to  the  peas¬ 
ants.  Colonel  Paschkoff,  who  is  still  a 
stanch  supporter  of  the  autooraej,  is  now  in 
Paris. 

f  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  were  utterly  in¬ 
capable  of  forming  an  independent  judgment 
even  on  such  a  simple  matter.  They  usually 
copied  a  passage  or  a  name  that  seemed  sus¬ 
picions  and  referred  the  matter  to  a  higher 
official. 
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nothing  to  live  on,  bo  I  got  this  position 
of  university  beadle,  God  be  praised.” 

This  story  with  many  other  picturesque 
details,  which  respect  for  decency  compels 
me  to  omit  here,  was  told  a  few  days 
afterward  to  his  Excellency  the  Curator  of 
the  University,  a  representative  of  the 
Minister  of  Justice.  And  the  venerable 
dignitary  nearly  rolled  off  the  ottoman 
with  laughter.  ”  Just  the  kind  of  fellows 
to  drill  the  scoundielly  students  and  teach 
the  blackguards  the  way  they  should  go  I” 
he  exclaimed  in  the  intervals  of  Homeric 
laughter,  as  the  big  teais  rolled  down  his 
venerable  cheeks. 

The  whole  policy  of  the  Government  is 
epitomized  in  the  treatment  of  these  two 
classes  of  individuals  :  Colonel  Paschkoff 
and  Count  Koiff,  the  men  who  fear  God 
and  love  their  fellows — are  banished  for 
life  for  daring  to  read  the  Bible  to  the 
peasants  ;  while  the  waiter  in  the  dancing 
tavern  and  the  chucker  out  and  part  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  brothel  are  set  to  watch  over 
the  morality  of  the  young  generation. 

But  does  the  Emperor  know  of  these 
things  ?  is  the  usual  question  raised  by 
English  Tsarophiles,  who  would  fain  re¬ 
gard  his  Majesty  as  a  demi  god  of  virtue, 
in  whose  name,  as  in  that  of  Liberty, 
many  atrocious  crimes  are  committed, 
while  he  himself  remains  untouched,  like 
the  cold  lens  through  which  pass  the  burn¬ 
ing  rays  of  the  sun  that  cause  conflagra¬ 
tion  and  ruin.  To  this  the  answer  is  sim¬ 
ple  and  conclusive.  His  Majesty  is  well 
aware  that  the  great  bulk  of  his  subjects 
are  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  jelly  which 
helplesssly  trembles  when  approached,  but 
possesses  no  inherent  power  of  motion  ;  a 
jelly  capable  of  assuming  all  the  shapes 
and  forms  of  the  mould  into  which  it  may 
be  poured.  He  knows  that  there  are  prac¬ 
tically  no  limits  to  their  pliability — that 
they  can  be  bent,  twisted,  and  coiled  in 
all  directions  and  into  all  shapes.  The 
recruit  in  Vilna  is  atypical  instance  of  the 
readiness  of  the  common  Russian  (of  the 
Orthodox  faith)  to  sacriflee  his  life  at  the 
beck  of  a  superior.  Thousands  of  equally 
striking  cases  might  be  brought  forward 
to  show  that  the  authorities  have  it  in  their 
power  to  kill,  not  only  the  body,  but  the 
soul.  It  needs  but  a  word  from  his  Maj¬ 
esty,  and  to-morrow  eighty  millions  of 
his  subjects  would  unhesitatingly  renounce 
Orthodoxy  for  Shamanism,  autocracy  for 
republicanism,  and  trial  by  judges  for 


ordeals  and  the  judgment  of  God.  No 
institution,  religious,  political,  judicial, 
or  social,  has  more  root  in  the  country, 
more  hold  on  the  orthodox  people  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  than  had  the  famous  Stielitza  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Flower  Show  on  the  soil 
from  which,  at  the  gentle  touch  of  a  lady 
visitor,  it  detached  itself,  remaining  in  her 
hands. 

In  what  country  outside  of  Russia  would 
a  large  religious  congregation  unanimously 
abandon  the  faith  for  which  its  fathers  had 
suffered  and  died,  in  spite  of  its  own  un¬ 
changed  convictions,  merely  to  afford  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  pleasure  to  his  Majesty,  the  visible 
head  of  the  Orthodox  Church  ?  In 
Koorsk  there  is,  or  was,  a  congregation  of 
Old  Believers,  a  sect  which  regards  the 
differences  that  separate  them  from  the 
Orthodox  Church  as  sufficiently  serious  to 
be  upheld  even  at  the  price  of  a  martyr’s 
deatli.  And  yet  this  community  of 
‘‘  jelly”  men,  as  the  Russians  would  term 
them,  resolved  unanimously,  two  years 
ago,  that  instead  of  presenting  addresses 
or  presents  to  his  Majesty  as  tokens  of 
their  joy  at  his  escape  from  death  at 
Borki,  they  would  outdo  all  other  cities  in 
their  manifestations  of  loyalty,  and,  aban¬ 
doning  their  faith,  trust  the  eternal  salva¬ 
tion  of  their  souls  to  the  Church  to  which 
his  Majesty  hadconflded  his,  and  in  which 
they  had  no  faith.  And  these  Tsar-fear¬ 
ing  men  and  women  were  admitted  into 
the  Orthodox  Church,  to  the  number  of 
1,146  bodies,  among  whom  it  would  be  a 
relief  to  hear  that  there  were  a  few  human 
souls.*  His  Majesty,  when  informed  that 
this  thing  was  being  done  in  his  name, 
and  for  his  sake,  was  graciously  pleased  to 
thank  the  Old  Believers  for  their  lojalty. 

It  is  natural,  and  it  may  possibly  be 
even  laudable,  in  Russian  patriots  to  re¬ 
sent  the  cold  curiosity  of  the  anatomist 
who  lays  bare  the  secret  sores  and  hideous 
deformity  of  their  fatherland.  One  can 
scarcely  blame  them  if,  like  Shem  and 
Japheth,  they  endeavor  to  cover  their  fa¬ 
ther’s  nakedness,  even  though  it  be  fre¬ 
quently  at  what  seems  to  us  an  exorbitant 
cost.  It  is  the  more  incumbent  upon  us 
therefore  to  give  due  weight  to  those 
frank  admissions  in  which  they  occasion¬ 
ally  embody  their  respect’  for  abstract 
truth.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  these 


*  Nomye  Vremya,  28th  August,  1889,  and 
30tb  August,  1889. 
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was  made  a  few  years  aj^o  by  the  respect¬ 
ed  chief  of  the  Panslavist  party,  Ivan 
Aksakoff,  who  deliberately  declared  that 
in  respect  of  instruction,  of  education, 
and  of  everything  that  constitutes  what  is 
called  civilization,  “  the  Russian  people  is 
stili  standing  on  the  \ovf  level  of  the  twelfth 
century.”  *  That  ethical  plane  must  in¬ 
deed  be  considerably  different  from  ours, 
in  which  robbery  is  no  misdemeanor,  per¬ 
jury  an  established  institution,  infanticide 
a  moral  necessity,  unnatural  ciiine  a  fash¬ 
ionable  weakness.  “  Even  poetry  in  con- 
temporary  Russia,”  says  the  patriot  phil¬ 
osopher,  Vladimir  Solovieff,  **  manifests 
an  unheard-of  tendency  to  apotheosize 
violence  and  wanton  cruelty.”  f  “  Rus¬ 
sia,”  says  Count  Al.  Tolstoi,  ‘‘  is  utterly 
ruined  by  drunkenness  and  dishonesty.” 

Even  the  people  themselves  are  dimly 
conscious  tliat  they  are  living  in  a  sort  of 
vast  subterranean  cavern,  on  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  plane  from  that  of  their  neighbors  ; 
and  they  give  expression  to  this  conscious¬ 
ness  in  marry  touching  sayings  and  prov¬ 
erbs.  “  We  are  dark  people,”  runs  one 


of  these,  “  for  we  know  not  what  is  sin, 
nor  wherein  lies  salvation.” 

And  it  could  not  well  be  otherwise.  If 
a  people  blinded,  fettered,  systematically 
demoralized,  and  misled  as  the  Russians 
have  been,  were  not,  after  the  lapse  of 
ages,  found  standing  on  a  much  lower 
ethical  level  than  the  descendants  of  the 
men  who  fought  and  won  at  Naseby,  we 
should  be  compelled  to  seek  for  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  phenomenon  in  a  pro¬ 
digious  miracle  eclipsing  any  that  has  been 
chronicled  since  Elijah  in  a  fteiy  chariot 
went  up  by  the  whirlwinds  into  the  skies. 
The  Ritssian  people  of  to-day  deserve,  not 
contempt  for  being  what  they  are,  but 
subdued  admiration  for  having  escaped 
those  truly  abysmal  depths  into  which 
niitst  other  people  would  have  been  thrust 
had  they  lived  under  a  paternal  govern¬ 
ment  whose  loving  solicitude  assumes  less 
frequently  the  guise  of  the  tenderness  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  than  of  the  fiendish 
egotism  of  old  Cenci. — Fortnightly  Re- 
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It  is  not  in  the  least  a  matter  of  sur¬ 
prise  that  certain  pages  in  the  second  arti¬ 
cle  of  this  brief  series  should  have  excited 
anger  in  the  minds  of  some  natives  of  the 
Colonies  now  resident  in  England.  Peo¬ 
ple  who  play  at  bowls  must  expect  rub¬ 
bers,  and  when  a  writer  makes  charges  of 
such  gravity  as  I  have  broiight  against  the 
Colonics  he  may  fa’rly  expect  to  be  de¬ 
nounced  with  some  bitterness.  "  I  am  in¬ 
formed  that  I  am  one  of  the  curses  which 
infest  the  Colonies — a  hasty  and  foolish 
globe-trotter  who  has  seen  little  and  learned 
less,  and  the  figures  I  have  cited  are  said 
to  have  been  drawn  “  from  some  statistical 
store  not  generally  known.”  Let  me  say 
here  that  every  figure  I  have  given  has 
been  painstakingly  extracted  from  official 
documents  issued  in  the  Colonies  them¬ 
selves,  that  they  have  been  carefully  veri- 

*  Modern  Russia,  by  Skalkovsky,  p.  95. 

■  t  Messenger  of  Europe,  May,  1889,  p.  298. 


fied  since  the  attack  of  which  I  speak  was 
made  upon  them,  and  have  been  found 
absolutely  exact.  I  have  already  made 
the  warmest  acknowledgment  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  kindness  and  hospitality  extended  to 
me,  but  1  am  so  little  of  a  controversialist 
in  this  matter  that  I  do  not  care  to  defend 
myself  against  the  charge  of  ingratitude. 
The  man  who  dare  not  speak  the  truth 
about  national  characteristics  because  some 
inhabitants  of  the  country  he  deals  with 
have  been  kind  to  him  is  not  fit  to  be 
trusted  with  his  theme. 

I  have  as  yet  done  little  more  than  al¬ 
lude  to  that  portion  of  the  Colonies  which 
is,  after  all,  the  most  interesting,  and,  to 
my  mind,  the  richest  in  promise.  New 
Zealand  is  the  future  home  of  the  domi¬ 
nant  race  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 
She  lies  under  a  cloud  just  now,  and  her 
finances  have  been  thrown  into  a  dreadful 
muddle  by  extravagance  and  mismanage¬ 
ment.  Some  of  the  public  works  are  a 
standing  reproach  to  the  public  men  of 
New  Zealand,  and  some  years  must  elapse, 
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even  'if  the  wise  economy  of  the  present 
administration  be  continued,  before  the 
country  can  recover  itself.  The  natural 
growth  of  the  community  has  received  a 
severe  check,  but  not  all  the  folly  and 
rashness  of  which  the  race  of  politicians 
could  be  guilty  could  permanently  arrest  it. 

I  was  confidently  assured  in  Australia 
that  1  might  see  New  Zealand  thoroughly 
in  the  course  of  a  two  months’  trip,  and 
when  I  set  out  to  visit  it  it  was  my  pur¬ 
pose  not  to  extend  my  stay  greatly  beyond 
that  limit.  In  effect,  1  found  a  year  all 
too  little  for  my  purpose.  The  physical 
aspects  of  the  country  alone  are  so  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  delightful  that  a  lover  of  Na- 
ture  finds  it  hard  to  withdraw  himself 
from  the  influence  of  their  charm.  New 
Zealanders  delight  to  speak  of  their  coun¬ 
try  as  the  Wonderland  of  the  South. 
They  are  justified,  and  more  than  justi¬ 
fied.  The  northern  island  is  an  amaze¬ 
ment,  but  its  gruesome  volcanic  grotesque- 
ries  please  less  than  the  scenic  splendors 
of  its  southern  neighbor.  The  sounds  of 
the  west  coast  more  than  rival  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  fjords.  Te  Anau  and  Manipouri 
and  Wakatipu  are  as  fine  as  the  lakes  of 
Switzerland.  The  forests,  irreverently 
called  “  bush,”  are  beyond  words  for 
beauty.  A  little  energy,  a  little  courage, 
might  make  New  Zealand  the  pet  recrea¬ 
tion  ground  of  half  the  world.  The  au¬ 
thorities  are  already  filling  its  lakes  with 
trout,  and  will  bv-and-by  people  its  for¬ 
ests  with  game.  There  is  a  very  large  por¬ 
tion  of  country  which,  except  for  purposes 
of  sport  and  travel,  is  not  likely  to  be 
utilized  by  man.  The  lake  trout  grow  to 
enormous  size,  and  as  they  multiply,  and 
food  grows  comparatively  scarcer,  they 
are  learning  to  take  the  fly.  It  was  an 
understood  thing  for  years  that  there  was 
no  sport  for  the  fly-fisher  with  the  trout 
at  Wakatipu,  but  that  theory  has  died  out, 
for  the  very  simple  reason  that  the  facts 
have  altered.  There  is  no  reason  in  na¬ 
ture  why  an  acclimatization  society  should 
not  succeed  in  a  very  few  years  in  making 
the  south-west  portion  of  the  middle  island 
an  actual  paradise  to  the  sportsman.  It  is 
the  plain  duty  of  New  Zealand  to  invite 
the  outside  world  to  enter  its  borders, 
and,  for  once  in  a  way,  a  plain  duty  is 
recognized. 

I  wish  I  had  the  remnant  of  these  pages 
free  for  a  description  of  the  glories  of 
sound  and  forest  and  lake  and  mountain; 
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but  my  space  must  be  kept  for  matter 
which  is  dryer  and  less  interesting  to  the 
writer.  I  shall,  however,  remember,  so 
long  as  I  remember  anything,  the  three 
avalanches  I  saw  and  heard  thundering 
down  the  side  of  Mount  Pembroke  as  I  sat 
in  a  boat  on  the  glassy  waters  of  Milford 
Sound.  In  many  and  many  an  hour  I 
shall  see  Wetjacket  Arm  and  Dusky  Sound 
again,  with  their  vast  precipices,  luxuriant 
forest,  and  rejoicing  cataracts.  I  shall 
dream,  thank  Heaven,  of  the  awe  and 
worship  I  felt  as  the  steamer  crept  round 
the  edge  of  Rat’s  Point,  and  little  by  little, 
one  by  one,  the  white  wonders  of  the 
Earnslaw  range  slid  into  view,  until  at  last 
the  whole  marvellous,  unspeakable  pano¬ 
rama  stood  revealed,  a  spectacle  the  world 
may  perhaps  rival  elsewhere,  but  cannot 
surpass.  So  long  as  I  remember  anything 
I  shall  remember  a  summer  day  on  the 
banks  of  the  Poseidon.  I  sat  on  a  fallen 
log  on  the  track  which  leads  to  Lake  Ada, 
and  the  robins,  in  their  beautiful,  fearless 
unfumiliarity  with  man,  perched  on  my 
feet,  and  one  feathered  inquirer  ventured 
even  to  my  knee.  The  sunlight  steeped 
the  thick  foliage  overhead  until  the  leaves 
shone  transparent  with  colors  of  topaz  and 
of  emerald.  The  moss  on  the  trees  was 
silver-gray  and  vivid  green,  and  there 
were  fungoids  of  vermilion  and  cadmium, 
and  scaly  growths  of  pure  cobalt  blue  ;  the 
most  amazing  and  prodigious  riot  of  color 
the  mind  can  conceiv'e.  The  river  ran 
below  with  many  a  caverned  undertone. 
It  is  the  desire  of  all  good  New  Zealand¬ 
ers  that  the  beauties  of  their  country 
should  be  advertised.  I  offer  this  humble 
contribution  to  that  end  with  a  willing 
heait.  I  shall  be  thankful  to  my  latest 
day  to  have  seen  those  beauties,  which  I 
have  been  able  only  to  hint  at.  The  trav- 
eller  who  misses  New  Zealand  leaves  un- 
seen  the  country  which,  take  it  all  in  all, 
is  probably  the  loveliest  in  the  world.  The 
climate  varies  from  stern  to  mild.  That 
of  Auckland  is  warm  and  sluggish  ;  that 
of  Dunedin  keen,  inspiring.  Situate  mid¬ 
way  between  the  two  you  find  perfection. 
Napier  will  be  the  sanatorium  of  that  side 
of  the  world  one  of  these  days.  All  over 
New  Zealand  one  meets  people  who  went 
out  there  to  die,  twenty,  thirty,  forty 
years  ago,  and  who  are  living  yet.  robust 
and  hale.  The  air  is  fatal  to  phthisis,  as 
it  is  also  in  Australia.  The  most  tenible 
foe  of  the  British  race  is  disarmed  in  these 
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favored  lands.  Take  it  in  the  main,  the 
climate  of  New  Zealand  is  fairly  repre¬ 
sented  by  that  of  Great  Britain.  The 
southern  parts  remind  one  of  Scotland,  the 
northern  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  The 
variety  of  which  Lesser  Biitain  has  so 
much  reason  to  complain  is  absent.  The 
British  climate  is  idealized  in  New  Zea¬ 
land. 

This  fact  alone  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  in  the  estimation  of  the  future  of 
the  race.  In  similar  enxironment  the  Brit¬ 
ish  people  have  already  pretty  clearly 
shown  what  they  can  do,  and  in  New  Zea¬ 
land  I  found  myself  absolutely  unable  to 
trace  the  beginning  of  a  variation  from  the 
British  breed.  Dunedin,  allowing  for  an 
influx  of  Southern  Britons,  might  be  Aber¬ 
deen  ;  Christchurch,  population  and  all, 
might  be  planted  in  Warwickshire,  and  no 
tourist  would  know  that  it  was  not  irt- 
digenotrs  there.  They  call  their  local 
stream  the  Avon,  and  boating  there  some 
idle  summer  days,  I  easily  dreamed  myself 
at  home  again,  and  within  bowshot  of  the 
skyward-pointing  spire  which  covers  the 
bones  of  Shakespeare.  It  is,  I  believe,  a 
fact  that  the  stream  is  christened  after  an¬ 
other  liver  than  that  which  owes  its 
glamour  to  the  poet’s  name,  but  in  a  case 
of  this  kind  mere  fact  matters  little,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Christchurch  themselves 
are,  for  the  most  part,  quite  willing  to 
ignore  it. 

I  grieved  the  dearest  and  kindest  friend 
I  left  behind  me  in  Australia  by  telling 
him  that  I  thought  the  people  of  New 
Zealand  more  advanced  in  art  than  those 
of  hisow’n  adopted  country.  I  shall  grieve 
him  again  by  repeating  that  belief  in  these 
pages.  I  intrude  a  personality  for  one 
passing  moment  only,  and  stretch  out  a 
hand  to  that  loyal  fiicnd,  good  comrade, 
good  fellow,  and  prince  of  wanderers. 
He  shall  not  be  angry  with  me  if  I  can 
help  it,  because  I  cannot  blindly  share  his 
enthusiastic  and  unquestioning  glory  in  all 
things  Australian. 

Perhaps  I  was  unfortunate  on  the  one 
side  and  fortunate  on  the  other  in  my  en¬ 
counters,  but  I  seemed  to  find  in  New 
Zealand  twice  as  many  people  who  knew 
and  loved  books,  pictures,  and  music,  as 
I  had  found  in  Australia.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  my  own  judgment  accurate,  for, 
apart  from  an  observation  which  may  be 
incomplete,  there  are  many  reasons  why 
the  fact  should  be  as  I  seem  to  find  it. 


December, 

Australia  enlisted,  and  still  enlists,  some 
classes  of  people  for  whom  New  Zealand 
has  no  charm,  the  pushing,  eager  men, 
who  are  in  a  hurry  to  be  rich.  New  Zea¬ 
land  was  largely  peopled  by  English  gen¬ 
tlemen  and  ladies,  not  of  the  adventurous 
type  at  all,  but  just  quietly  courageous 
enough  to  go  out  and  face  the  difiicirlties 
and  perils  of  a  new  country.  They  went 
cut  to  make  the  soil  their  own,  to  found 
new  families,  and  to  disencumber  old 
ones.  They  have  not  made  money  as  fast 
as  their  more  eager  and  tenacious  neigh- ' 
bora.  They  have  even  of  late  fallen  back 
from  some  of  the  advantages  they  had  se¬ 
cured,  but  the  repulse  is  only  temporary, 
and  the  government  of  Sir  Harry  Atkin¬ 
son  has  made  it  evident  that  the  necessary 
lesson  has  been  learned.  The  public  debt 
is  no  longer  to  be  increased  with  a  light 
heart.  The  Government  has  learned 
economy,  and  in  a  few  years  the  financial 
basis  will  be  as  sound  as  ever.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  England’s  best  blood  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  but  its  owners  were,  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  adventurers,  and  their  wild  spirit 
has  not  yet  cooled  down.  The  emigrant 
to  New  Zealand  was  of  a  staider  type,  and 
more  generally  cultured.  On  the  whole, 
he  is  more  loyal  to  racial  traditions,  and 
nurses  a  love  of  the  old  country,  a  pride 
in  its  history. 

There  has  been  in  old  times  matter  for 
shame,  sometimes  for  the  deepest  shame, 
in  our  treatment  of  conquered  savage 
races,  but  in  New  Zealand  we  have  shown  a 
lesson  to  the  world.  The  necessary  fight 
is  over.  It  is  hard  on  the  noble  savage 
that  the  all-invading  white  man  should 
dispossess  hiiu,  but,  after  all,  the  event  is 
uuescapable  by  any  human  arrangement. 
It  is  likely  enough  that  the  Maori  race 
owes  much  of  the  exceptional  treatment  it 
has  received  to  its  own  high  qualities. 
Only  the  other  day  they  were  at  war  with 
the  white  invader,  and  now  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  sit  in  the  legislative  chamber. 
Many  of  them  have  adopted  the  ways  of 
civilization,  and  even  those  who  retain  the 
primitive  habits  of  their  forefathers  are 
redeemed  from  the  coarser  ways  of  sav- 
agedom.  They  are  altogether  a  very  lov¬ 
able  people,  and  in  not  a  few  respects  they 
remind  the  traveller  of  Paddy.  Paddy’s 
good  lady  has  a  knack  of  wearing  her  hus¬ 
band’s  coat,  and  of  smoking  a  short  clay. 
Her  Maori  sister  has  the  same  habits. 
Paddy  keeps  a  pig,  and  gives  him  the  run 
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of  the  house.  So  does  the  Maori.  Both 
in  Ireland  and  in  Maoiiland  the  cultivation 
of  the  potato  is  the  form  of  agriculture 
most  practised.  To  complete  the  paral¬ 
lel,  the  Maories  have  a  land  grievance. 
Like  Paddy,  they  are  idle,  voluble,  rollick¬ 
ing,  emotional,  hospitable,  ready  to  fight 
or  kiss  at  a  moment’s  notice.  They  are 
partially  converted  to  European  ideas 
about  costume,  and  the  dress  of  a  great 
number  of  them  would  do  credit  to 
Ballyporeen.  The  statement  looks  odd 
at  the  first  sight  of  it,  but  their  adoption 
of  European  dress  is  killing  the  race  as 
surely  as  if  it  was  a  pestilence.  They  get 
wet  through,  and  have  no  idea  of  remov¬ 
ing  their  clothes,  and,  as  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence,  consumption,  which  has  no  native 
light  in  the  countiy  at  all,  is  rife  among 
them. 

I  am  writing  at  a  distance  from  my 
books,  or  I  should  like  to  cite  a  legend  or 
two  from  Sir  George  Grey’s  collection  to 
illustrate  the  mental  characteristics  of  this 
surprising  race  of  savages.  They  are 
sometimes  generally,  and  even  exquisitely, 
poetical.  One  of  them  relates  how  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  were  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  things  united  in  marriage,  and 
how  the  sky  was  torn  away  from  the  part¬ 
ner  of  her  love  by  her  own  children,  the 
storm  winds.  Every  night  she  weeps  over 
her  lost  husband,  and  her  tears  are  the 
dew.  Sometimes  the  stories  arc  very 
quaintly  and  oddly  imaginative,  as  where 
the  tale  is  told  of  three  brethren  who  took 
a  canoe  to  fish,  and  went  far,  far  away  out 
into  the  open  sea,  when  one  of  them,  who 
had  prepared  a  magic  hook,  caught  what 
was  supposed  to  be  a  great  fish  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  drawing  it  up  to  the  surface, 
found  that  he  had  discovered  New  Zea¬ 
land.  That  was  how  the  land  came  into 
being,  and  the  Maories  point  to  two  or 
three  of  the  great  mountain  ranges  as  the 
stone  canoes  in  which  their  giant  ancestors 
came  from  some  far-off  country  to  people 
the  land.  The  mixture  of  childish  naivete 
and  high  imagination  makes  the  collection 
actually  fascinating. 

One  legend  which  reached  me  lately, 
though,  for  aught  I  know,  it  may  have 
been  published,  seems  interesting  enough 
to  be  related  here.  There  are  two  vol¬ 
canoes,  a  big  one  and  a  little  one,  stand¬ 
ing  near  to  each  other.  The  big  one  is 
the  husband,  the  little  one  the  bride,  and 
when  the  smoke  blows  from  the  gentle¬ 


man’s  cone  in  the  direction  of  the  lady, 
he  is  supposed  to  be  paying  his  addresses 
to  her.  In  the  old  original  times  there 
was  an  interloper  in  the  person  of  a  third 
volcano,  who,  while  the  lady’s  proprietor 
was  supposed  to  be  asleep,  ventured  to 
project  his  smoke  in  her  direction.  But 
the  bridegroom  had  only  feigned  to  slum¬ 
ber,  and  had  expected  this  attempted  en¬ 
croachment  upon  his  privileges.  He  had 
gathered  his  forces  already,  and  smote  his 
rival  from  beneath  with  such  a  shock  of 
earthquake  that  he  lifted  him  from  his 
rocky  roots  and  hurled  him  to  a  lonely 
promontory  thirty  or  forty  miles  away, 
lie  has  never  recovered  sufficient  spirit  to 
go  back  again,  and  stands  there  still. 
Modern  men  name  that  ejected  intruder 
Mount  Egmont. 

I  am  glad  to  have  been  led  to  the  men¬ 
tion  of  these  curious  legends,  because  they 
bring  me,  in  a  perfectly  natural  and  easy 
way,  to  the  man  to  whom  the  world  owes 
most  of  its  knowledge  concerning  them. 
There  is  little  enough  talk  of  Sir  George 
Grey  on  this  side  of  the  world,  and  little 
enough  knowledge  of  his  achievements. 
He  is  the  Nestor  of  New  Zealand.  He 
was  the  Governor  of  South  Australia  half 
a  century  ago,  and  he  did  as  much  for  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  British 
pos.sessions  at  the  Cape  as  any  man  alive. 
A  statesman,  a  soldier,  an  orator,  and  a 
scholar,  a  man  who  has  showered  gifts  of 
all  sorts  on  the  latest  country  in  which  he 
has  served  his  people  and  his  Queen,  he 
lives  still  with  a  freshness  of  political  ideal 
which  is  perhaps  only  rivalled  by  our  own 
Gladstone.  He  is  full  of  somewhat  Irish 
suavities,  and  has  those  delightfully  urbane 
manners  which  are  associated,  in  the  minds 
of  reading  people,  with  the  gentlemen  of 
eighty  years  ago.  Mr.  Froude  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  too  much  under  Sir 
George  Grey’s  dominion,  and  his  book  is 
condemned  by  the  mass  of  New  Zealand¬ 
ers  paitly  on  the  ground  that  it  represents 
too  exclusively  Sir  George  Grey’s  opin¬ 
ions.  I  can  recall  few  pleasanter  days 
than  those  I  spent  in  the  society  of  the 
ex-Governor  of  New  Zealand.  He  is  com¬ 
monly  credited  with  a  desire  to  make  all 
men  proselytes  to  his  own  opinions,  but 
we  exchanged  no  word  of  politics  together. 
He  took  me  to  one  of  the  public  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  northern  city,  and  showed  me 
there  a  splendid  array  of  MSS.,  and  a  most 
unique  collection  of  Polynesian  curios.  I 
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admired  them  to  the  full,  but  it  was  only 
from  the  curator  that  I  learned  that  all 
these  things  were  Sir  George  Grey’s  gifts 
to  Auckland.  I  have  long  ago  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  game  of  politics  is 
about  as  little  worth  playing  as  any  in  the 
world,  and  have  grown  to  be  absolutely  in¬ 
different  to  anybody’s  political  opinions. 
Sir  George  Grey  is  far  more  than  a  poli¬ 
tician.  lie  is  a  patriot,  and  a  patriot  of 
the  best  type,  and  there  are  few  men  to 
whom  the  British  Colonies  owe  a  larger 
debt  of  gratitude.  He  used  to  own  a  very 
beautiful  house  and  estate  at  Kawa,  and 
the  people  of  Auckland  were  made  abso¬ 
lutely  free  of  it.  Hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  steamboat  excursionists  thronged  un¬ 
patrolled  and  unwatched  through  chambers 
crowded  with  beautiful  and  costly  curiosi¬ 
ties,  but  Sir  George  himself  assured  me 
that  he  had  not  only  never  missed  the 
merest  tritie  from  his  collection,  but  had 
never  bad  anything  broken  or  misplaced. 
In  his  old  age  he  has  retired  to  quieter 
quarters,  has  made  over  all  his  rich  collec¬ 
tions  to  Auckland,  and  leads  a  life  of 
great  simplicity.  He  still  holds  his  place 
in  Parliament,  and  in  spite  of  age  still  re¬ 
tains  his  fine  oratorical  power.  He  was 
received  quite  recently  at  Adelaide,  where, 
half  a  century  ago,  he  occupied  the  post 
of  Governor,  and  there,  for  once,  his  ora¬ 
tory  failed  him.  The  Nestor  of  the  great 
southern  island  was  welcomed  with  an 
enthusiasm  so  disturbing  that  he  could 
only  speak  a  few  broken  words  through 
tears.  There  are  servants  of  the  Empire 
by  the  score  who  do  work  in  our  far-off 
possessions  which  would  make  them  im¬ 
mortal  if  it  were  done  at  home,  and  whose 
names  are  barely  known  to  the  English 
public.  Sir  George  Grey  is  one  of  these. 

The  next  great  figure  which  presents 
itself  to  my  memory  is  that  of  Sir  Henry 
Parkes,  who  is  still  in  the  very  thick  of 
the  fight.  He  was  a  Warwickshire  peas¬ 
ant  to  begin  with,  learned  a  handicraft, 
migrated  to  Australia,  started  a  newspaper 
there,  threw  himself  into  the  vortex  of 
politics,  found  a  seat  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  came  to  be  Minister,  and  finally 
was  made  Premier.  This  is  a  wonderful 
record,  and  it  is  one  of  the  exceptional 
glories  of  the  Colonies  that  they  have  made 
such  a  career  possible.  One  would  hav'e 
to  travel  very  far,  indeed,  to  find  a  more 
strongly  marked  personality  than  that  of 
Sir  Henry  Parkes.  He  may  be  called 


strictly  a  self-educated  man,  and  though 
his  written  and  reported  speech  is  pure, 
vigorous,  and  cultured,  there  linger  yet  in 
his  manner,  and  will  always  linger,  certain 
traces  of  the  educational  disabilities  of  his 
youth.  He  is  the  bete  noire  of  that  Aus¬ 
tralian  Thersites,  the  Sydney  Bulletin, 
W’hich  slangs  him  weekly  with  a  surprising 
constancy  and  vivacity.  One  might  have 
thought  that  in  the  course  of  a  year  or 
two  a  weekly  repetition  of  such  fun  as  is 
to  be  got  out  of  a  misplaced  “  h”  would 
have  palled  alike  upon  the  satirist  and 
upon  the  public,  but  with  unfailing  regu¬ 
larity  fifty-two  times  in  every  year  the 
local  humorist  tips  his  quill  dagger  with 
the  venom  of  the  superfiuous  aspirate  and 
stabs  the  Premier  with  it.  There  are  few 
men  in  the  world  who  have  been  so  roy¬ 
ally  abused  as  Sir  Ilemy  Paikes,  and  few 
men  who  have  come  through  abuse  with 
less  damage  to  nerve  tissue,  fighting  force, 
or  good  temper.  Until  now  he  has  been, 
in  one  respect  at  least,  an  unmitigated 
blessing  to  New  South  Wales.  He  has 
saved  her  from  the  commercial  canker  of 
Protection,  and  although  it  seems  more 
than  likely  that  the  present  colony  will 
follow  the  mistaken  example  of  Victoria, 
the  most  distinguished  champion  of  Free 
Trade  in  Australia  has  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  his  own  colony  still  in  the  way  of 
righteousness. 

The  student  of  the  various  problems 
tbe  colony  has  so  far  solved,  and  of  the 
problems  she  still  has  to  face,  might  fairly 
point  to  the  veteran  Premier  of  New 
South  Wales  as  the  most  striking  example 
of  the  adv.nntages  the  Colonies  afford  to 
intellectual  powers  which,  in  older  coun¬ 
tries,  would  not  only  go  without  help,  but 
might  be  finally,  and  even  fatally  obstruct¬ 
ed.  It  is  quite  easy  to  see  now,  and  cheap 
to  proclaim  the  fact,  that  he  is  a  born 
leader  and  ruler  of  men.  Even  in  his 
native  Warwickshire  he  could  not  have 
failed  to  be  remarkable,  but  it  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  say  in  what  direction  the 
obstructive  forces  would  have  turned  his 
powers.  I  saw  enough  of  him  to  learn 
that  the  rugged,  forceful,  yet  kindly  and 
genial  outside  of  the  man  is  in  complete 
accord  with  his  inward  gifts  and  nature. 
His  opponents  proclaim  him  a  trickster, 
by  which  they  really  mean  no  more  than 
that  he  has  generally  outwitted  their  own  at¬ 
tempts  at  political  jugglery.  The  Liberals 
of^England  denounced  Disraeli  in  the  same 
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terms,  and  the  Tories'  of  to-day  employ 
them  in  regard  to  Gladstone.  The  game 
of  politics,  the  whole  world  over,  is  so 
rootedly  and  unconsciously  dishonorable 
that  the  dispraises  of  an  enemy  are  but 
the  reverse  of  the  praises  of  a  friend.  The 
Warwickshire  peasant,  before  he  became 
Premier,  and  since  that  date,  might  have 
found  life  a  bitter  business  if  it  had  not 
been  leavened  through  for  him  by  a  virile 
and  enduring  sense  of  humor.  Like 
Abraham  Lincoln,  he  loves,  and  can  tell  a 
good  story,  and  his  sense  of  fun  relieves 
for  him  a  good  deal  of  the  tedium  of  offi¬ 
cial  business.  I  was  with  him  one  day 
when,  in  an  up-country  town,  he  was 
boarded  by  a  fiiendly  deputation  at  the 
exit  from  the  railway  depot.  Some  local 
functionary  read  an  address  of  portentous 
length,  and  the  Premier,  who  was  already 
fatigued  by  a  dreary  railway  journey,  and 
had  yet  heavy  work  that  day  before  him, 
listened  for  awhile  with  a  somewhat  for¬ 
lorn  expression  of  statesmanlike  interest. 
The  remorseless  periods  droned  cn,  and  it 
was  evident  that  the  reader  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  allowing  his  hearers  to  escape  a 
solitary  paragraph  of  the  lengthy  MS.  he 
carried.  A  little  Chinese  boy,  some  six 
or  seven  years  of  age,  had  somehow  found 
his  way  through  the  crowd,  and  stood 
bareheaded  between  the  recipient  of  the 
address  and  its  presenter.  Ilis  almond- 
shaped  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  grizzled 
features  of  the  Premier,  and  he  stared 
with  all  his  soul.  Paikes  stood  with  his 
silk  hat  in  his  hand,  wearily  nodding  to 
the  droning  periods,  when  his  eye  fell 
upon  the  small  celestial,  and  stooping  with 
a  solemn  twinkle,  he  blotted  the  infant 
out  of  sight  with  his  hat.  He  kept  the 
hat  on  the  child’s  head  until  the  address 
was  exhausted,  and  from  the  moment 
when  the  jest  occurred  to  him  until  the 
tiresome  function  was  over,  be  sparkled 
with  a  dry  complacency. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  present  at 
that  now  famous  meeting  at  Tenterfield  at 
which  Sir  Henry  chose  to  make  his  pro- 
nunciarnento  with  regard  to  Australian 
federation,  and  I  shall  not  readily  forget 
the  enthusiasm  his  speech  evoked.  Ilis 
utterance  was  plain,  straightforward,  and 
convincing,  and  the  speaker’s  sterling  be¬ 
lief  in  the  greatness  of  his  theme  and  the 
propitious  character  of  the  hour  was  strik- 
ingly  evident.  The  excellent  choice  of 
words,  the  masterly  elaboration  of  phrases 


which  were  obviously  moulded  while  he 
stood  there  upon  his  feet,  were  in  some 
contrast  to  the  manner  of  his  utterance. 
The  voice  was  a  little  veiled  by  fatigue  and 
age.  The  massive  shou'ders  were  a  little 
bowed,  but  the  huge  head,  with  its  stream¬ 
ing  wave  of  silver  hair  and  beard,  was 
held  as  erect  as  ever.  The  rough,  home¬ 
ly  features  were  as  eloquent  as  the  words 
he  spoke,  and  the  instinct  of  the  natural 
fighting-man  lit  up  the  ancient  warrior’s 
eye.  The  mere  aspect  and  manner  would 
have  been  remarkable  to  a  stranger  any¬ 
where,  but  there,  where  for  the  first  time 
the  voice  of  an  authoritative  statesman 
gave  soul  and  utterance  to  the  aspiration 
of  a  people,  it  was  truly  memorable,  and 
not  without  a  touch  of  sublimity.  The 
petty  jealousies  of  lival  states  will  yet  fade 
away,  the  infinitesimal  bickerings  about 
imported  lemons  and  exported  onions, 
which  now  help  to  embitter  a  strife  that  is 
altogether  puerile  in  itself,  will  come  to 
an  end.  And  here  was  the  beginning  of 
that  better  state  of  things  which  every 
Jover  of  the  British  race  at  the  Antipodes 
must  hope  for  and  believe  in. 

I  had  returned  to  Australia  when  the 
Federal  Convention  met  at  Sydney  as  an 
outcome  of  the  speech  of  which  I  have 
just  written,  and  of  the  memorandum  to 
his  fellow  Premiers  with  which  Sir  Henry 
Parkes  followed  it.  The  Sydney  Conven¬ 
tion  did  not  do  everything  the  most  san¬ 
guine  of  the  Federationists  desired,  but  it 
far  surpassed  the  expectations  of  the  mod¬ 
erate.  It  may  be  that  in  the  pages  of 
future  historians  the  talc  of  that  conven¬ 
tion’s  doings  will  read  as  the  first  page  of 
annals  more  glorious  than  any  the  Old 
World  has  to  show.  For  there,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  story  of  the  world,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  found  an  empire 
without  the  preliminary  of  bloodshed. 
In  that  foolish  and  wicked  isolation  from 
her  children  in  which  the  Mother  Country 
chooses  to  live,  England  learned  little,  and 
perhaps  cared  as  little,  about  the  con¬ 
vention,  and  near  at  hand  it  took  for  some 
minds  that  air  of  unimportance  which  is 
the  mischief  that  lies  in  neighborhood  for 
common-place  people.  I  expressed  at  the 
time,  as  well  as  I  could,  the  thoughts  with 
which  it  inspired  me. 

Because  they  live  among  ns,  and  we  know 
The  nnheroic  detail  of  their  days. 

Since  they  and  we  move  in  familiar  ways. 
We  scant  the  greatness  of  the  deed  they  do. 
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Bnt  coaid  the  magic  power  of  fancy  throw 
A  thousand  years  between,  the  work  would 
loom 

Vast  on  the  spirit,  big  with  hope  and  doom. 
Sublime  as  any  act  yet  wrought  below. 

They  w’eld  an  empire,  not  in  old  world  wise, 
'Mid  crash  of  war  and  clamor  of  armed 
men  ; 

But  in  calm  conclave,  where  each  citizen 
May  speak  his  share  of  truth  with  fearless  eyes. 
Blest  State  so  founded.  May  their  work  be 
blessed. 

And  here  at  last  the  war-sick  soul  of  man  find 
rest. 

Men  say  that  if,  within  a  reasonable 
time,  these  aspirations  should  be  realized. 
Lord  Carrington,  the  late  Governor  of 
New  South  Wales,  w’oiild  probably  be  the 
man  selected  as  the  first  Viceregal  ruler  of 
the  consolidated  Colonies.  The  new  fash¬ 
ion  of  sending  out  men  of  title  as  the 
representatives  of  the  Crown,  and  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  Viceregal  Court  a  reflex  of  what 
the  English  Court  used  to  be,  is  a  source 
of  delight  to  scores  and  a  prompting  to 
dissatisfaction  among  thousands.  But 
Lord  Carrington  was  unusually  fortunate 
in  his  administration,  and  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  modern  Gov¬ 
ernors.  Whether  he  has  the  greater  diplo¬ 
matic  faculties,  he  has  so  far  had  no  op¬ 
portunity  of  showing  ;  but  he  possesses 
the  lesser  in  perfection,  and  he  owes  the 
widespread  esteem  and  affection  he  se¬ 
cured  as  much  to  the  tact  of  the  diplomat 
as  to  his  inborn  good-nature.  If  demo¬ 
cratic  Australia  is  to  have  a  titled  English 
representative  at  the  head  of  its  affairs  at 
all,  it  will  hare  a  man  for  whom  it  can 
entertain  a  personal  affection.  The  at¬ 
tempt  to  conciliate  the  democracy  by  an 
occasional  sprinkling  of  inferior  titles  upon 
distinguished  citizens  is  met  with  out¬ 
spoken  derision.  As  I  have  said  already. 
Lord  Carrington  lived  in  a  Court,  and 
courtiers  say  smooth  things.  Shrewd  as 
he  is,  and  well  as  he  knows  the  people 
among  whom  he  lived  for  five  years,  he 
could  hardly  have  offered  a  poorer  panace.a 
than  he  proposed  in  a  speech  in  London 
shortly  after  his  return.  Outside  the  Court 
fringe,  the  Australians  not  only  do  not  re¬ 
frain  from  asking  for  titles,  but  have  a 
cordial  and,  from  their  own  standpoint,  a 
logical  dislike  of  them.  For  good  or  for 
ill,  the  country  has  made  up  its  mind. 
The  democratic  sentiment  of  Australia  is 
profound  and  immovable. 

It  is  bard  for  a  man  of  plain  common 
sense  to  keep  his  temper  in  view  of  the 


ineptitude  with  which  the  Colonial  Office 
in  London  has  dealt  with  the  magnificent 
interests  confided  to  its  care.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  what  the  Colonies  are  to  us  at 
this  hour,  or  ever  have  been,  until  now. 
It  is  a  question  of  what  they  should  be 
and  might  be  in  the  future,  if  their  desti¬ 
nies  were  rightly  ruled.  One  of  our 
statesmen  said,  probably  as  a  mere  rheto¬ 
rical  flourish,  that  if  England  lost  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  she  would  sink  to  the 
position  of  a  third-rate  power.  This  is 
obvious  nonsense.  It  will  be  many  years 
before  they  can  be  much  more  than  a 
source  of  affectionate  anxiety  to  us,  but 
the  possibilities  of  the  future  were  incal¬ 
culable.  Those  possibilities  have  been 
muddled  away  with  a  recklessness,  igno¬ 
rance,  and  folly  which  are  barely  conceiv- 
able.  For  once  in  the  history  of  the  world 
it  was  possible  that  a  great  race  might 
grow  up  free  of  those  social  hatreds  which 
have  disturbed  every  section  of  the  old 
world  since  a  time  when  history  had  not 
begun  to  be  written.  British  people  were 
first  in  possession  of  the  whole  band  of 
Antipodean  and  Pacific  islands.  Not  a 
single  European  power  would  have  raised 
a  hand  in  menace  or  a  voice  in  protest  had 
the  British  flag  been  planted  on  every  one 
of  them.  Australian  statesmen  have  al¬ 
ways  seen  what  was  coming,  have  always 
struggled  against  it  ;  but  the  Colonial 
Office  has  been  invincibly  ignorant. 
France,  in  making  New  Caledonia  the 
receptacle  of  its  human  offscourings,  has 
only  followed  the  example  England  set 
her.  But  nothing  in  the  world  would  have 
been  easier  than  to  forestall  her  action. 
New  Caledonia  is  now  a  perpetual  thorn 
in  the  side  of  Australia,  and  it  might  be  a 
casus  belli  any  day.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
hope  that  it  may  never  prove  so,  but  the 
possibility  is  there,  and  the  bare  chance 
should  never  have  been  risked.  We  have 
let  in  Germany  on  the  north,  and  have 
made  possible  another  complication  there. 
The  plague  of  the  thing  is  that  the  re¬ 
sponsible  people  have  never,  from  the 
first,  been  allowed  to  go  without  warning. 
Sir  Henry  Parkes  has  some  fine  and  spirit¬ 
ed  lines  which  must  have  found  an  echo 
in  the  hearts  of  many  Australians  : 

“  Id  other  lands  the  patriot  boasts 

His  standard  borne  through  slaughter’s 
fiood. 

Which,  waving  o'er  infuriate  hosts, 

Was  consecrate  in  fire  and  blood. 
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“  A  truer  cbarm  our  flag  endears. 

Where’er  it  waves  on  land  or  sea  ; 

It  bears  no  stain  of  blood  and  tears. 

Its  glory  is  its  purity, 

“  God  girdled  our  majestic  isle 

With  seas  far  reaching  east  and  west. 

That  man  might  live  beneath  his  smile 
In  peace  and  freedom  ever  blessed.” 

That  patriotic  and  beautiful  hope  might 
have  stood  a  chance  of  being  fultilled 
practically  and  to  the  letter,  had  all 
chances  of  the  growing  power  of  Australia 
being  embroiled  with  the  empires  of  old 
Europe  been  wisely  held  aloof.  As  mat¬ 
ters  stand,  the  materials  for  conflagration 
have  been  even  painstakingly  brought  to¬ 
gether,  and  if  the  fire  never  breaks  out  it 
will  be  more  through  luck  than  judgment. 

Another  matter,  on  which  opinion  will  be 
more  divided,  is  the  question  of  practically 
unlimited  rights  of  self-government  to  the 
Colonies.  It  is  too  late  to  discuss  that 
question  since  the  final  surrender  of  a  few 
months  back,  but  it  may  at  least  be  doubt¬ 
ed  whether  it  would  not  have  been  wiser 
to  have  retained  some  powers  of  coloniza¬ 
tion.  This  has  grown  to  be  a  ticklish  sub¬ 
ject,  and  it  is  of  course  quite  hopeless  to 
expect  that  Australia  will  surrender  the 
powers  conferred  upon  her.  Her  cry  is, 
quite  naturally,  for  greater  corporate  free¬ 
dom,  and  any  attempt  at  restriction  would 
be  angrily  resented.  But  a  wise  and 
politic  reservation  was  practicable  not  so 
many  years  ago,  and  had  it  been  put  into 
force,  it  would  have  been  good  both  for 
the  Colonies  and  for  England.  It  is  al¬ 
most  incredible  that  any  overcrowded 
country  should  1  ave  had  possession  of 
millions  of  miles  of  virgin  land,  and  should 
deliberately  and  with  open  eyes  have  sur¬ 
rendered  the  right  of  state-aided  emigra¬ 
tion  from  her  own  shores  to  those  vast  pos- 
sessions.  Australia  could  refuse,  and 
would  refuse  to  accept  any  large  number 
of  emigrants  from  the  old  country,  though 
plans  might  easily  be  constructed,  by 
means  of  which  the  transfer  of  population 
could  be  made  without  the  slightest  dan¬ 
ger  of  overflooding  her  labor  market,  and 
with  no  prospect  but  one  of  benefit  to 
both  the  giver  and  the  receiver. 

I  have  insisted  so  strongly  on  the  in¬ 
difference  of  the  young  Australian  to  Eng¬ 
land  that  I  feel  bound  to  offer  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  very  different  way  of  thinking 
which  distinguishes  the  original  settler. 
The  story  may  serve  to  lighten  a  page 


which  runs  some  danger  of  growing  too 
monotonously  serious.  When  I  started 
on  my  two  years  of  travel  to  the  Aus- 
tralias  I  left  England  by  way  of  Plymouth 
Sound.  When  the  anchor  was  weighed 
it  brought  with  it  a  quantity  of  Devon 
mud  and  ooze,  which,  in  the  course  of  a 
day  or  two,  under  a  summer  sun,  baked 
into  stiffiah  earth.  Half  by  way  of  a  sen¬ 
timental  joke,  and  half  seriously,  I  took  a 
cubic  inch  or  thereabouts  of  this  English 
soil,  placed  it  in  an  envelope,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  carry  that  morsel  of  Old  England 
with  me  on  my  travels.  Many  morrths 
after  I  was  the  guest  of  a  pastoralist  away 
up  country.  I  told  him  jestingly  that 
I  had  broirght  a  bit  of  England  with  me 
and  he  bogged  excitedly  to  see  it.  I  took 
it  from  my  portmanteau,  opened  the  en¬ 
velope,  and  displayed  the  relic.  He 
begged  it  from  me  so  movingly  that,  had 
I  attached  much  more  value  to  it  than  I 
did,  I  could  have  found  no  other  way  than 
to  surrender  it.  “  You’ll  bo  going  back 
there,”  he  said,  “  and  I  never  shall.  I’ve 
been  away  from  home  for  sixteen  years, 
and  I’d  value  that  bit  of  Old  England 
more  than  the  Kohinoor.”  When  next  I 
passed  his  way  I  found  that  he  had  ridden 
sixty  miles  (out  and  home  again)  to  buy  a 
little  plush  stand  and  a  glass  shade  for  the 
precious  trifle.  A  fact  in  the  history  of 
another  old  settler  breathes  the  same  sen¬ 
timent  this  little  story  illustrates.  At  his 
commission  a  ship  came  out  fronr  England 
in  ballast.  It  carried  English  earth,  and 
on  that  he  built  his  house  and  planted  his 
garden.  One  would  naturally  be  disposed 
to  think  that  the  sons  of  men  like  these 
would  grow  to  feel  the  distant  homeland 
dearer  for  its  distance. 

It  seenrs  rather  pitiful  that  inertness  on 
the  one  side  and  a  sentiment  purely  mis¬ 
taken  on  the  other  should  rob  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  of  the  opportunity  of  grappling  at  once 
with  one  of  her  most  serious  and  difficult 
problems.  I  am  no  statesman,  and  I  can 
see  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  scheme  I 
desire  to  propose,  though  \  can  find  none 
that  arc  really  insuperable  in  the  nature  of 
things.  I  offer  the  scheme  tentatively  and 
with  humility.  Even  if  it  should  prove 
to  be  worthless,  I  shall  have  done  a  citi¬ 
zen’s  duty  in  offering  it  for  public  consid¬ 
eration.  The  dread  of  emigration  in  the 
colonial  mind  is  excited  only  by  the 
thoirght  of  a  sudden  influx,  and  by  the 
fear  that  England  should  attempt  to  dump 
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down  her  poverty  and  rascaldom  on  colo¬ 
nial  shores,  to  the  increase  of  a  pauper 
class  already  threatening  to  make  itself 
visible,  and  to  the  diminntion  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  rate  of  wages,  and  the  lowering  of 
the  existing  state  of  comfoit.  Possibly, 
if  a  plan  could  be  considered  on  both 
sides  of  the  world  which,  while  depleting 
the  English  labor  market  at  home,  should 
run  no  risk  of  overcrowding  the  Colonits, 
it  might,  by  a  joint  and  willing  effort,  be 
made  to  serve  a  double  purpose. 

Suppose,  to  begin  with,  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  New  Zealand  could  be  induced 
to  appoint  an  emigration  committee.  I 
choose  New  Zealand  because  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  opposition  there  would  be 
less  angry  and  rooted  than  elsewhere.  Im¬ 
agine  the  committee  seated  in  London  with 
ample  powers  to  inquire  into  the  physique, 
history,  and  general  status  of  every  per- 
son  who  was  presented  as  a  candidate 
for  the  advantages  of  the  scheme.  Let  it 
be  understood  that  only  “  live”  men,  as 
the  Americans  say,  should  be  appointed 
to  sit  on  the  committee,  and  that  they 
should  do  their  duty.  This  would  of 
course  preclude  all  possibility  of  the  de¬ 
portation  of  undesirable  people.  Suppose 
further  that,  when  once  the  committee  has 
been  formed,  but  before  the  necessity  has 
arrived  for  it  to  enter  on  its  labors,  the 
New  Zealand  Government  should  appoint 
a  surveyor  to  choose  a  district  as  yet  un¬ 
opened,  and  that,  this  being  done,  road- 
makers  and  the  men  required  for  the  first 
rough  work  of  clearing  should  be  de¬ 
spatched  from  England.  The  plan  would, 
of  course,  have  to  be  matured  carefully 
beforehand  in  most  of  its  details,  but  for 
the  present  it  is  enough  roughly  to  indi¬ 
cate  its  general  lines.  The  roadmakers 
and  clearers  would  have  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  carefully  allotted  number  of  team¬ 
sters,  wheelwrights,  smiths,  and  carpen¬ 
ters.  In  a  while,  an  architect,  builders, 
bricklayers,  and  other  handicraftsmen 
would  follow.  Villages  would  be  planned 
and  built,  and  the  whole  appurtenances  of 
a  thriving  settlement  would  have  to  be 
provided  :  schools,  places  of  worship, 
shops,  or,  if  it  were  better  thought  of, 
one  general  co-operative  store,  and  to  each 
of  those  as  they  grew,  and  only  as  they 
grew,  the  chosen  emigrants  would  be  car¬ 
ried.  Behold  in  time,  and  in  no  great 
length  of  time,  a  settlement  of  British 
bone,  and  brain,  and  sinew,  on  land  at 


present  lying  waste  and  useless.  The  hub 
of  the  design  is  that  there  shall  be  no 
haste  about  it,  and  that  no  creature  shall 
be  deported  until  his  presence  on  the  set¬ 
tlement  is  needed,  until  his  place  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  him. 

All  this  will  take  money.  Uow  is  the 
money  to  be  found  without  overburdening 
a  revenue  already  sufiiciently  surcharged 
with  liabilities  ?  Thus.  The  New  'M&- 
land  Government  might  make  over,  for 
the  time  being  only,  the  actual  proprietor¬ 
ship  of  the  plots  selected.  Holding  this 
security,  the  home  Government  could  ad¬ 
vance  all  necessary  financial  aid.  The  set¬ 
tlers  might  pay  such  a  rental  as  shall  be 
calculated  to  repay  the  original  outlay  and 
its  interest,  say  in  twenty  years.  At  the 
expiry  of  that  time  the  settler  should 
enter  on  the  fee  simple  of  the  soil,  and  the 
British  Government  should  relinquish  its 
claim  upon  it.  By  this  means,  at  only  a 
temporary  cost,  the  settlement  would  have 
been  founded  and  the  emigrants  would  be 
placed  in  possession  of  a  cheap  and  valu¬ 
able  freehold.  The  new  country  would 
have  within  her  boundaries  a  yeoman 
population  of  the  utmost  value. 

The  scheme  could  be  worked  continu¬ 
ously.  The  selector  would  be  always 
ahead  of  the  makers  of  roads  and  the 
clearers  of  the  land.  They,  in  their  turn, 
would  always  be  ahead  of  architects, 
builders,  and  handicraftsmen.  The  selec¬ 
tion  committee  would  sit  en  permanence. 
The  influx  would  be  graded,  and  would 
serve  as  a  constantly  increasing  stimulus 
to  existing  manufactures  and  trades.  The 
beginnings  might  be  made  on  a  small 
scale,  and  as  the  experiment  was  found  to 
answer  the  niotion  might  be  accelerated 
until  such  time  as  the  land  subjected  to 
this  peaceful  and  beneficent  invasion  should 
cry  “  Hold  !” 

New  Zealand  has  at  present,  roughly 
speaking,  the  land  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  population  of  Glasgow.  By  force  of 
climate  she  is  marked  out  as  the  home  of 
such  characteristics  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  as  we  are  specially  proud  to  call 
“  British.”  She  will  rise  to  greatness  in 
one  w'ay  or  another,  and  by  the  adoption 
of  some  such  method  as  is  here  suggested 
she  might  accelerate  her  rise.  If  Australia 
could  an)  how  be  persuaded  to  adopt  such 
a  method  of  Increasing  her  population  and 
developing  her  resources  the  question  of 
an  overcrowded  labor  market  both  for  her- 
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self  and  England  might  be  staved  off  for  a 
thousand  years,  by  which  time,  it  is  to  be 
humbly  hoped,  the  collective  wisdom  of 
the  world  will  have  discovered  some  way 
of  escape  from  the  countless  unintentioned 
wrongs  which  society  indicts  upon  the 
greater  number  of  its  members.  The 
world  is  not  ill-hearted,  and  needs  but  to 
learn  how  to  be  comfortable.  Unless 
many  men  and  books  do  lie,  there  is  a 
million  or  so  of  square  miles  in  Australia, 
at  present  incapable  of  supporting  a  crea¬ 
ture,  which  might,  by  human  effort,  be 
made  to  flourish  like  a  garden.  We  who 
write  and  read  to-day  will  not  live  to  see 
it,  but  the  marvellous  underground  rivers 
will  be  tapped,  and  blessing  will  be  poured 
upon  a  thirsty  land.  The  secret  is  known 
already,  and  scattered  enterprise  is  gather¬ 
ing  wealth  from  it  in  many  places.  It 
will  be  by  no  means  surpiising,  at  this 
time  of  day,  if  even  that  alleged  over¬ 
sweetness  of  some  of  the  Australian  under¬ 
ground  streams,  which  has  so  far  made 
their  waters  barren  of  blessing,  should 
some  day  be  corrected  by  the  aid  of  sci¬ 
ence. 

I  have  dared  to  be  outspoken,  and  here 
and  there  I  have  little  hope  that  I  have 
escaped  offence.  But  I  have  never  doubt¬ 
ed  the  future  of  the  Antipodean  Colonies. 
They  will  leave  us  sooner  or  later,  but  they 
will  leave  us  only  to  come  back  again,  as 
America  is  already  doing  in  sentiment  and 
in  fact.  The  good  American  loves  Eng¬ 
land  and  honors  its  history  and  achieve¬ 
ments.  He  represents  the  elder  son  of  the 
family,  and  quarrelled  rightly  with  the 
Mother  Country  when  she  chose  to  be  in 
a  most  querulous  and  unjust  humor.  Ue 
is  coming  back  to  his  allegiance  now,  not 
because  he  is  any  wiser,  but  because  the 
old  land  has  learned  its  lesson.  When  the 
great  Continent  of  the  South,  and  the  dis¬ 
tant  islands  which  will  one  day  nurture  its 
strongest,  manliest,  and  most  essentially 
English  race,  have  grown  to  the  same 
height  of  manhood,  they  too  will  return. 
They  have  not  left  us  yet,  and  when  they 
do,  as  they  inevitably  will,  it  will  be  as 
much  the  fault  of  English  carelessness  and 
English  official  blundering  as  of  Australian 
vanity  and  courage.  But  they  will  return, 
and  the  end  of  it  will  be  that  the  two 
great  children  of  England,  Antipodean  and 
American,  will  form  a  compact  with  the 
old  lady  who  bore  them  both  and  sent 
them  forth  into  the  world.  There  is  no 


brag  in  it.  The  history  of  a  thousand 
years  has  declared  the  fact.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  English-speaking  race  is  the  salt  of 
the  earth.  Its  whole  tendency  has  been 
upward  toward  the  divine  ideal  of  all  great 
minds.  It  dominates  the  world  at  this 
hour.  Should  it  federate  to-morrow,  it 
could  police  the  planet,  and  bid  wars  to 
end.  It  will  join  hands  one  day,  but 
union  will  follow  dissension. 

ilere — to  wind  up  with — is  a  mere  set 
of  verses  which  roughly  expresses  my  mind. 
The  suggested  title  is  “  A  Possible  Col¬ 
loquy,”  and  I  dedicate  the  lines  to  the 
members  of  the  Australian  Natives  Asso¬ 
ciation— the  gentlemen  who  desire  to 
“  cut  the  painter”  and  sail  away  from  the 
dear  old  land  : 

“  The  lanky  lad,  as  vain  as  shy, 

And  fall  of  inward  strife 
Regards,  with  half  defiant  eye, 

The  author  of  his  life. 

He  knows,  or  thinks  he  knows,  his  plan. 
Dictation  drives  him  mad  ; 

He’ll  take  no  chaff  from  any  man. 

And  least  of  all  from  Dad  ! 

“  Confound  the  patronizing  tune 
These  worrying  oldsters  use  ! 

We’re  big  enough  to  stand  alone. 

Six  feet  without  our  shoes. 

Thump  !  There’s  a  manly  pectoral  swell ! 

And  feel  the  heart  below  ! 

And — as  for  sage  experience — well 
We’ll  gain  that  as  we  go. 

“  Each  dog  his  day.  The  turn  is  ours, 
Australia  takes  her  fling  ! 

Yon  think  to  tie  these  growing  powers 
To  any  apron  string  t 
Who  but  a  peddling  time-worn  fool 
Would  prison  thews  and  brain 
Like  these  in  any  old  dame  school 
With  any  hope  of  gain  ?” 

**««*• 

“We  part,  hot  heart?  Well,  well.  Good 
day. 

How  could  I  be  your  foe  ? 

Dear  lad,  go  on  your  prosperous  way, 

God  with  you  as  yon  go. 

And  whether  yon  may  hate  or  praise 
The  cast-off  father’s  name. 

One  thing  I  know — in  all  your  days 
You’ll  never  bring  it  shame. 

“  Your  heart  is  of  that  stalwart  stuff 
That  pulses  Britain’s  blood  ; 

The  mould’s  the  same  old  rough  and  tough. 
No  better,  yet  as  good. 

Go  !  Live  your  day  and  have  your  fling. 
And  when  you’re  fully  grown 
I  think  your  British  heart  will  bring 
The  wanderer  to  his  own. 
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“  No  blame.  Not  half  a  word  of  blame  :  “  Though  strength  and  yonth  and  hope'cpnspire 

No  wrong,  or  thought  of  wrong  :  To  animate  your  soul, 

This  only  :  choose  your  boyhood’s  aim  Your  heart  may  droop,  your  feet  may  tire 

High,  since  your  arm  is  strong.  Before  you  reach  your  goal. 

Your  head  will  counter  in  the  dark  But  Wilful  must,  if  Wilful  will  ; 

On  many  a  solid  wall  ;  God  bless  yon,  lad  ;  good-bye. 

And  many  an  arrow  seek  its  mark  At  least  we're  son  and  father  still, 

And  fail  to  reach  and  fall.  And  must  be  till  I  die." 

— Contemporary  Review. 


THE  REFLEX  EFFECT  OF  ASIATIC  IDEAS. 

It  is  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  since  much  stronger  natures  than  his.  Tlie 
the  present  writer  obseived  in  the  prize  is  so  enormous,  so  entirely  transcend- 

tator,  when  commenting  on  some  fresh  ing  any  usual  reward  for  effort,  that  the 
triumph  of  the  mail  service,  that  the  in-  minds  which  can  accept  its  possibility  will 
crease  of  communication  between  Europe  be  strongly  moved  to  the  attempt,  and 
and  Asia  might  produce  unexpected  re-  will  waste  years  in  an  experiment  which, 
suits.  AVc  all  think  of  it  as  increasing  the  though  so  often  made,  and  sometimes 
intellectual  grip  of  Europe  on  Asia,  but  it  made  successfully — for  there  are  faqueers 
must  also  facilitate  the  reflex  action  of  and  sunyasees  and  Buddhist  devotees  who 
Asiatic  ideas  on  Europe.  They  poured  have  conquered  the  body — has  never  yet 
back  on  us  in  a  flood  during  the  Crusades  ;  produced  a  spark  of  result  in  supernormal 
and  why  should  they  not  pour  again,  to  power.  Fortunately,  those  who  try  it  will 
affect  us  once  more,  either,  as  Christianity  be  few,  for  the  Western  mind,  unlike  the 
did,  by  conversion,  or,  as  Mohammedan-  Eastern,  can  never  be  quite  dominated  by 
ism  did,  by  recoil  ?  The  prophecy  has  an  idea,  and  always  applies  to  it  some  test 
not  hitherto  been  accomplished.  The  whieh,  in  the  case  of  a  theory  like  self- 
dividing  barrier  between  the  thoughts  of  suppression,  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  be 
the  East  and  the  West  has  proved  tena-  fatal.  We  shall  see,  however,  a  few 
cious,  and  though,  to  the  surprise  of  man-  trials,  witness  the  rise  of  some  strange 
kind.  Oriental  art  has  made  a  capture  of  sects,  and  probably  see  a  large  diffusion  of 
the  European  mind,  so  that  Asiatic  color-  that  Eastern  idea,  the  presence  of  the  ail¬ 
ing  and  Asiatic  decoration  have  perma-  pervading  universal  spirit  in  all  things, 
nently  affected  alt  Western  eyes,  the  spe-  good,  evil,  and  indifferent,  which,  if  Mr. 
cial  thoughts  of  the  East  have  made  little  J.  A.  Symonds  is  a  sound  critic,  is  the 
visible  impression.  We  fancy,  however,  governing  thought,  indeed  the  sole  thought, 
that  the  barrier  is  cracking.  By  far  the  of  Walt  Whitman,  and  which  his  critic 
most  startling  fact  in  the  biography  of  also  believes  to  be  of  the  essence  of  de- 
Laurence  Oliphant  was  the  proof  it  afford-  mocracy.  It  will  liquefy  morals  if  it 
ed  that  Western  minds — for  Oliphant  was  comes,  and  drive  back  civilization,  so  far 
not  alone — could  accept  and  act  on  a  lead-  as  civilization  is  dependent  on  a  discipline 
ing  Asiatic  idea,  that  if  a  man  could  utter-  of  restraints  ;  but  come  it  will  in  places, 
ly  dominate  self,  and  make  the  body  a  with  its  correlative,  that  all  material  things, 
completely  passive  agent  of  the  will,  he  bad,  good,  and  indifferent,  if  placed  in  an 
would  wrest  from  Heaven,  or  Fate,  or  the  intense  light,  ate  e.ssentially  evil.  You  see 
Universum,  whichever  it  was,  powers  both  ideas  filling  Russian  literature  even 
transcending  those  known  from  experience  now,  and  the  thought  of  the  Slav,  which 
to  be  possessed  by  human  beings.  The  differs  from  all  other  thought  in  Europe 
possessor  of  those  powers  could  convert  by  instantly  producing  act,  as  thought  docs 
the  world  without  the  slow  methods  of  in  children,  has  a  great  part  yet  to  play  in 
persuasion,  perhaps  enter  into  relation  moulding  the  West, 
with  beings  before  whose  wisdom  that  of  So  has  Buddhist  thought.  All  that 
men  is  ignorant  foolishness.  That  was  stuff  about  Mahatmas  is  rubbi.sh,  unsup- 
the  governing  hope  which  impelled  Lau-  ported  by  a  trace  of  evidence,  a  merely 
rence  Olipbant  to  his  strange  life,  with  its  stupid  expression  of  the  desire  of  so  many 
victory,  as  he  thought,  over  the  flesh  ;  minds  for  guidance  either  incapable  of 
and  it  will,  by  and  by,  probably  impel  error,  or  less  capable  than  the  guidance  of 
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ordinary  beings  ;  but  the  Mahatma  notion 
is  a  mere  excrescence  on  a  creed  which  has 
a  big  thought  embedded  in  it.  We  were 
surprised  to  perceive  that  both  the  French 
Buddhists,  and  the  English  as  represented 
by  Mrs.  Besant,  avowed  a  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  transmigration,  or,  as  the  lat¬ 
ter  prefers  to  call  it,  of  reincarnations. 
To  most  Englishmen,  that  idea,  which  in 
one  way  or  another  dominates  the  whole 
of  non-Mussulman  Asia,  even  that  com¬ 
paratively  small  section  of  the  Chinese 
which  is  capable  of  rising  above  pure  secu¬ 
larism,  has  a  slightly  comic  effect,  derived, 
we  fancy,  chiefly  from  an  impression  that 
to  become  an  animal — which  could  only 
be  a  result  of  continuous  degradation — 
would  be  an  absurdity.  The  doctrine, 
however,  as  really  held  in  Asia,  has  an  as¬ 
tonishing  charm  for  some  subtle  minds, 
and  especially  for  those  which  are  never 
content  to  await  future  solutions  to  the 
great  perplexities  of  the  world.  It  docs 
explain  the  inexplicable,  and  reconcile 
man,  not  indeed  to  his  destiny,  but  to  his 
position  in  the  world.  The  whole  notion 
of  an  injustice  inherent  in  the  scheme  of 
the  universe  disappears  at  once,  and  all 
that  endless  problem  why  some,  peihaps 
innocent,  suffer,  and  some,  perhaps  guilty, 
enjoy.  There  is  no  injustice  if  this  life 
is  but  a  link  in  a  long  chain  of  past  as  well 
as  future  lives,  and  llie  millionaire  is  being 
rewarded  for  bis  past  careers,  and  the 
pauper  punished  for  his.  Suffering, 
under  that  theory,  is  but  expiation  for 
your  own  forgotten  crimes,  and  will  be 
fully  repaid  by  the  cleanliness  in  which 
you  will  enter  on  the  next  stage,  while  en¬ 
joyment  is  but  reward,  moderated  by  its 
concomitant,  the  temptation  to  let  the  flesh 
win  again,  and  so  recommence  the  round. 
Nor  is  equality  possible,  or  inequality  un¬ 
just,  when  grade  is  a  sign  of  the  favor 
won  from  the  All,  and  the  Prince  is  reap¬ 
ing  reward,  and  the  night  soilman  paying 
the  penalty  for  the  deeds  of  previous  ex¬ 
istence.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  evi¬ 
dence  for  the  hypothesis,  which  has  against 
it,  in  a  philosopliic  sense,  the  want  of  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  total  of  existence  ;  but  it  does 
explain  the  visible  phenomena,  and  that 
in  so  modern  a  way  that  nothing  would 
surprise  us  less  than  to  see  it  adopted  by 
great  crowds  who,  in  their  passion  of  pity, 
accuse  God  of  oppression  because  he  suf¬ 
fers  unearned  pain  to  exist  among  man¬ 
kind.  Why  should  a  child  which  has 


done  nothing  have  epilepsy  ?  That  is  the 
perpetual  half-formulated  query  of  modern 
philanthropy  ;  and  Buddhism,  which 
leaves  the  greatest  problems  unsolved — 
for  instance,  the  use  of  the  universe,  which 
under  its  theory,  is  an  ever-revolving  cir¬ 
cle  of  inutilities  springing  from  the  All 
and  reabsorbed  into  it — does  resolve  the 
problem  which  for  a  moment,  when  the 
imagination  of  men  has,  as  it  were,  be¬ 
come  raw’,  presses  sharply  upon  the  ex¬ 
coriation.  The  theory  rebuilds  content 
with  the  universe,  and  gets  rid  of  puzzle- 
dom  ;  and  but  for  something  in  the  aver¬ 
age  white  mind  which  rejects  it,  because, 
we  fancy,  it  suggests  such  inconceivable 
waste,  a  whole  universe  gyrating  like  a 
dancing  dervish  to  no  end,  it  might  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  prevalent  creeds  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  is  consistent  with  the  effort  to 
be  good,  yet  explains  suffering  and  im¬ 
poses  perfect  resignation, — a  great  com¬ 
fort  to  the  majority  who  suffer.  It  will 
have  its  career,  too.  if  faith  in  a  personal 
God  dies  out,  for  humanity  will  always 
explore  the  whence  and  whither  ;  and  if 
the  ultimate  cause  is  either  universal  and 
eternal  matter,  or  intangible  and  unde¬ 
signing  spirit,  the  central  thought  of  Bud¬ 
dhism  is  as  good  an  explanation  as  man  is 
likely  to  forge.  There  will  come  a  time, 
too,  when  the  great  experiment  of  democ¬ 
racy  has  failed,  as  it  probably  will  fail 
with  unexpected  rapidity  ;  when  men  will 
ask  the  reason  of  the  failure,  and  many  of 
them  will  find  it  in  the  contradiction  be¬ 
tween  the  idea  of  equality  and  the  in¬ 
stinctive  sense  of  justice  which  at  least 
assigns  a  superior  reward  to  the  good. 
Buddhism  does  do  that. 

We  wonder  if  the  worst  idea  of  Asia, 
that  morality  has  no  immutable  basi.s,  but 
is  a  fluctuating  law  dependent  upon  some 
inexplicable  relation  between  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  the  Creator,  or  the  individual 
and  the  All,  will  ever  come  over  here. 
The  Indian  holds  that  a  line  of  conduct 
may  be  tight  for  one  man,  or  indeed  im¬ 
perative,  but  wrong  for  another,  or  indeed 
insufferable  ;  that  a  world-wide  law  is  un¬ 
thinkable  ;  and  that  each  man  will  bo 
judged  because  of  his  obedience  to  some 
law  external  to  himself,  yet  peculiar  to 
his  own  personality.  The  King’s  obliga¬ 
tion  to  the  divine  is  not  the  peasant’s  ; 
the  ordinary  Brahmin  must  be  monog¬ 
amous,  while  the  Koolin  Brahmin  may 
have  sixty  wives  ;  the  trader  may  cheat 
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where  the  carrier  innst  keep  contract ;  the 
usual  Hindoo  must  spare  life,  while  the 
Thug  may  take  it  and  yet  remain  sinless. 
That  opinion  subverts  the  very  foundations 
of  morality  and  conduct ;  yet  there  are 
subtle  minds  that  bold  it,  and  Europe  once 
showed  a  curious  tendency  in  the  same 
direction.  Different  moral  law's  were  held 
to  bind  different  classes,  a  notion  still  sur¬ 
viving  and  active  whenever  the  conduct  of 
clergymen  is  called  in  question.  We  have 
never  been  able  to  trace  the  genesis  of  that 
notion,  which  has  been,  as  it  w'ere,  inter¬ 
calated  into  Hindooism,  and  suspect  it  of 
not  being  a  religious  idea  at  all,  but  one 
born  of  convenience  and  allowed  a  religious 
sanction,  because  a  non-religious  idea,  an 
idea  which  is  useful  and  received,  yet  ex¬ 
cepted  from  divine  sanction,  is  impossible 
to  the  Hindoo  mind.  Nothing  can  be 
tolerable  and  yet  outside  that  system. 
We  have  little  fear  of  the  idea  in  Europe, 
which  recoils  from  it  more  and  more,  tend¬ 
ing  always  toward  equality,  at  least  in  fet¬ 
ters,  be  they  for  good  or  evil  ;  but  we 
have  some  apprehension  of  the  last  Asiatic 
idea,  which  we  shall  mention  as  likely  to 
be  imported.  This  is  the  notion  of  man’s 
irresponsibility  for  anything  but  his  indi¬ 
vidual  conduct,  for  the  general  system  of 
things  as  it  exists  around  him.  That,  says 
and  thinks  the  Asiatic,  is  the  work  of 
superior  powers,  and  no  more  to  be  modi¬ 
fied  than  the  procession  of  the  seasons  ; 
and  but  that  human  nature  is  weak,  he 
would  no  more  resist  it  than  a  true  Mus¬ 
sulman  would  effect  an  insurance  on  his 
ship.  The  submissiveness  of  Asia  to  evils 
that  could  be  remedied  springs  ultimately 
from  that,  and  is  because  of  that  nearly 
incurable.  The  genuine  Asiatic,  uncor¬ 
rupted  by  white  teaching,  considers  that 
which  is  as  the  will  of  God,  and  leaves  it 
to  him  to  alter.  Why  put  a  lightning- 
conductor  by  the  Mosque  1  God,  if  he 
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pleases,  can  take  care  of  his  own  ;  and  if 
he  does  not  please,  of  what  use  to  try  and 
thwart  his  will  ?  The  Mussulman  avowed¬ 
ly  holds  that  theory,  but  there  is  not  an 
Asiatic  free  of  it,  even  the  strong-willed 
Chinaman  yielding  to  it  almost,  though 
not  quite  entirely.  The  combative  energy 
of  the  European,  who  when  roused  to  con¬ 
sciousness  will  put  up  with  nothing,  and 
who  has  the  stimulus  of  living  on  a  conti¬ 
nent  in  which  the  powers  of  Nature  are 
comparatively  feeble,  has  kept  him  from 
this  soporific  belief  ;  but  take  away  from 
him  a  little  hope — and  the  resistless 
strength  of  democracy  may  take  some 
away,  as  it  is  doing  from  Americans — or 
increase  by  a  little  his  impression  that 
“  God  has  no  need  of  human  aid” — an 
impression  of  all  the  more  rigid  Calvinists 
and  Quakers — and  he  would  sink  back, 
reluctantly  but  certainly,  to  the  submis¬ 
siveness  of  Asia,  amid  which  it  is  felt  to 
be  wrong  even  to  lament  the  flood  when 
superior  forces  made  the  waters  swell. 
We  shall  not  sec  it  in  our  time,  for  the 
energy  of  the  white  races,  whose  reign  is 
comparatively  new,  is  still  unexhausted, 
and  they  have  the  spirit  of  the  Titans, 
who  thought  even  Olympus  might  be 
stormed  ;  but  there  are  times  when  ideas 
which  soothe  are  readily  received,  and 
ideas  which  are  readily  received  are  terri¬ 
bly  strong.  The  dream  of  the  right  of  all 
men  to  everything  they  want,  which  is  a 
mere  thought  unsupported  by  evidence, 
or  rather,  denied  by  the  ever-present  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  earth  yields  food  only  in 
return  for  human  sweat,  and  that  every 
human  being  lives  under  sentence  of  capi¬ 
tal  punishment,  is  already  shaking  the 
very  foundations  of  European  society. 
Thought  is  stronger  than  armies,  even 
when  it  is  as  baseless  as  the  main  thought 
of  the  Buddhist  creed. — Spectator. 
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BT  FREDERIC  HARRISON. 


To  those  of  US  meeting  here,  on  the 
thirty-fourth  anniversary  of  his  death, 
who  knew  Auguste  Comte  in  life  and  have 

*  An  address  given  at  Newton  Hall,  on  5th 
September,  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Angnste  Comte 


made  his  teaching  the  work  of  our  lives, 
he  is  neither  infallible  authority  and 
unique  prophet  on  the  one  hand,  nor,  on 
the  other,  is  he  merely  a  great  thinker  and 
founder  of  a  school  of  philosophy.  To  us 
he  is  really  the  founder  of  a  Religion  :  but 
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that  religion  is  neither  mystical,  nor  incom¬ 
prehensible,  nor  absolute.  It  is  simply  a 
scheme  of  rational  knowledge,  enlarged 
into  a  practical  lule  of  earthly  life.  \Ve 
are  no  “  Comtists,”  as  some  still  perversely 
call  us  ;  for  we  do  not  base  our  faith  on 
Comte’s  words,  example,  or  precept.  We 
base  them  on  the  sum  of  Positive  knowl¬ 
edge.  This  sum  of  Positive  knowledge 
was  neither  discovered  nor  collected — 
much  less  revealed  by  Auguste  Comte.  It 
was  in  part  arranged  and  co-ordinated, 
connected  and  illustrated  by  him — and 
that  (I  say  it  most  reverently,  but  most 
definitely)  with  constant  errors,  much 
premature  generalization,  and  not  a  little 
defective  knowledge.  It  no  more  disturbs 
me  to  have  to  admit  mistakes,  fallacies, 
ignorance  in  the  philosophy  of  Comte 
tlian  to  admit  them  in  Aristotle  and  Des¬ 
cartes.  And  as  I  am  neither  Aristotelian 
nor  Cartesian,  so  I  am  not  Comtist.  The 
only  authority  I  can  recognize  is  the  sum 
of  man’s  Positive  knowledge  ;  and  the 
only  interpreter  of  that  knowledge  is  the 
final  judgment  of  the  most  competent 
minds.  The  very  suggestion  of  any  man 
having  closed  the  progress  of  knowledge 
at  once  amazes  and  disgusts  me. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  though  Auguste 
Comte  is  to  us  one  of  the  great  teachers  of 
mankind,  having  no  indisputable  authority 
such  as  we  shrink  from  giving  to  other 
great  teachers,  he  is  no  mere  philosopher, 
head  of  a  school  of  science,  and  intel¬ 
lectual  reformer.  He  is  the  founder  of  a 
Religion — but  there  again  not  the  inventor 
of  a  religion — much  less  the  revealer  or 
Prophet  of  a  new  religion.  The  religion 
of  Humanity  is  not  new  :  it  was  not  a  dis¬ 
covery  of  Auguste  Comte  :  he  was  not  the 
first  even  to  introduce  it  to  our  age.  The 
religion  of  Humanity  is  as  old  as  Human¬ 
ity  :  all  other  kinds  of  religions  are.  mere¬ 
ly  parts  of  it,  germs  of  it,  strivings  after 
it,  forecasts  and  types  of  it.  The  religion 
of  Humanity  began  with  civilization  and 
with  human  nature.  It  has  been  a  con¬ 
stant  living  force — disguised  now  as  the 
worship  of  nature,  or  of  many  gods,  now 
as  the  worship  of  one  God,  or  of  the  In¬ 
finite  and  the  Unknowable.  It  was  al- 
w’ays  and  everywhere  the  living  bond  which 
held  together  the  family,  which  formed 
nations,  and  stirred  men  to  all  that  was 
good  and  great.  We  meet  here  to-day, 
not  to  acknowledge  our  faith  in  a  new  Re¬ 
ligion  :  we  meet  to  submit  our  consciences 


to  the  oldest  religion  known  to  this 
planet  ;  to  go  back  to  human  nature  in  its 
primajval  simplicity.  We  rest  in  a  re¬ 
ligious  faith  of  which  the  Judaisms,  the 
Buddhisms,  the  Romanisms  of  East  and 
West  are  but  late  perversions. 

Of  this  Religion — the  essential  and 
primitive  bond  of  Human  Nature — Au¬ 
guste  Comte  never  was,  and  never  pro¬ 
fessed  to  be  the  inventor.  But  he  pro¬ 
fessed  to  be — and  he  was — to  use  his  own 
word,  the  “  institutor,”  or  founder.  That 
is  to  say,  he  put  on  a  solid  foundation, 
made  intelligible,  plain,  coherent,  forms 
of  belief  and  of  feeling  which  forages  had 
been  living  and  working  indeed,  but  were 
indistinctly  seen,  vague,  misunderstood, 
without  any  scientific  ground,  perpetually 
covered  by  a  mass  of  accumulated  and 
superincumbent  debris.  Comte  did  not 
discover  the  Religion  of  Love  and  of  Faith 
in  Human  Nature — which  was  there  al¬ 
ready.  He  did  discover  that  it  was  the 
real  religion,  and  that  it  was  ample  in  it¬ 
self  without  supernatural  and  superterres¬ 
trial  ideas  about  religion.  And  by  his 
wonderful  sketch  of  sociology  as  a  science 
(^ebauche  he  loved  to  call  it)  Comte  gave 
this  religion  of  Human  Nature  a  basis  of 
demonstrative  reality,  and  thus  closed  the 
long  warfare  between  Science  and  Religion, 
Philosophy  and  Devotion.  This  was  not 
to  invent  a  new  Religion — I  can  hardly  say 
how  much  the  idea  of  such  a  new  “  Tower 
of  Babel”  disgusts  me — but  it  was  to  found 
the  Old  Religion,  which  arrogance  and 
vanity  had  long  buried  under  so  much 
dogma  and  so  many  dreams. 

This  difference  between  “  inventing”  a 
new  thing,  and  “  founding,”  or  giving 
permanent  foundation  to  an  old  thing 
which  had  been  obscured,  misunderstood, 
and  misused,  is  so  important  that  I  will 
try  to  illustrate  it  by  a  figure.  When 
AVatt  discovered  the  steam-engine,  or 
Wheatstone  the  electric  telegraph,  they 
“  invented”  new  instruments  of  enormous 
power,  of  which  certainly  the  inorganic 
materials  existed,  but  of  which  the  idea, 
construction,  and  use  had  never  before 
been  known  on  this  earth.  AVhen  Colum¬ 
bus  or  Cook  discovered  unknown  conti¬ 
nents  and  islands  across  the  ocean,  they 
found  lands,  peoples,  minerals,  vegetables, 
and  animals — a  fiora  and  a  fauna,  which 
had,  indeed,  been  there  for  ages — but 
which  were  so  completely  new  at  the  time 
of  discovery  that,  though  only  on  the 
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other  side  of  this  planet,  they  no  more 
affected  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  than  if 
they  had  been  placed  on  Mars. 

Comte  never  was,  and  never  claimed  to 
be,  the  “  inventor”  or  “  discoverer”  of  a 
new  Kcligion  in  this  sense.  What  he  did 
say  was  this  :  ”  Mankind  has  for  ages 
persistently  sought  for  a  permanent  re¬ 
ligion  in  all  kinds  of  form.  Now,  a  scien¬ 
tific  study  of  history  and  sound  anthro¬ 
pology  show  that  the  essence  of  all  these 
efforts  lies  in  a  combination  of  Hope  in 
Man’s  Future  with  veneration  for  Man’s 
higher  nature,  knowledge  of  Man’s  past 
history,  his  actual  resources  and  limits. 
This  is  the  essence  of  religion  ;  and  hopes 
of  an  eternal  Heaven  and  assertions  about 
the  Universe  and  its  origin  are  not  re¬ 
ligion  at  all,  but  hindrances  of  religion. 
Your  old  love  and  faith  in  Human  Nature 
itself,  ts  your  religion.  x\nd  all  that  you 
need  is  to  clear  it  from  the  clouds,  grave 
on  your  minds  its  scientific  certainty,  and 
allow  yourselves  to  see  it  in  i.s  tiue 
beauty  !” 

The  change  which  this  involves  is,  no 
doubt,  very  great — deep,  wide,  and  stait- 
ling.  Hut  it  is  not  a  change  from  the  old 
to  something  new  and  unknown,  it  is  not 
a  leap  in  the  dark.  It  is  a  clearing  off  of 
the  new  to  come  down  to  the  old  founda¬ 
tion,  to  abandon  ambitious  dreams  for 
solid  good.  It  is  unquestionably  a  new 
Era  ;  but  it  is  a  simple  and  a  continuous 
development.  It  is  as  when  Julius  and 
his  successors  in  the  Empire  said  to  the 
Romans — “  Peace  is  your  real  glory  :  not 
war.  Your  dreams  of  perpetual  warfare 
and  universal  dominion  are  cruel  supersti¬ 
tions  and  degrading  phantoms.  Your  mis¬ 
sion,  Romans,  is  to  civilize  in  peace  the 
nations  you  have  incorporated.  The  true 
greatness  of  the  Roman  Republic  is  to 
count  all  Southern  Europe  among  her  citi¬ 
zens.”  Or,  as  when  St.  Paul  said  to  the 
Jews — “  Cease  your  ambitious  dreams  of 
a  conquering  Messiah.  The  true  Messiah 
bears  a  message  of  Faith,  Hope,  Charity 
which  the  Prophets  and  Priests  used  to 
utter  to  the  stricken  remnant  of  Israel, 
and  which,  I  tell  you,  is  to  be  offered  to 
every  son  of  Man,  who  is,  every  one  of 
them,  a  son  of  God.”  Or,  as  when  wise 
and  peaceful  statesmen  slowly  taught  the 
people  of  Europe  that  industry,  not  war, 
was  the  true  business  of  civilized  man — 
that  Peace  hath  her  victories  far  more  re¬ 
nowned  than  war.  ’_Or,  as  if  an  English 
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statesman  were  to  arise  and  tell  the  demo¬ 
cratic  agitators  of  to-day  that  England  is 
now  a  democratic  Republic  if  we  choose 
to  act  like  citizens,  that  good  government 
is  a  more  urgent  want  than  an  ideally  per¬ 
fect  machine  for  taking  votes,  and  that 
Home  Rule,  in  the  true  sense,  is  a  far 
nobler  ideal  than  any  Imperial  Federation 
of  the  English  race.  Or,  just  as  we  here 
tell  the  Socialists  around  us,  that  the  es¬ 
sence  of  Socialism  is  a  moral,  social,  and 
religious  education  of  the  people — without 
which,  to  confiscate  the  wealth  of  the 
actual  capitalists,  and  to  put  hungry  and 
angry  workmen  to  direct  the  capital  of 
society,  would  be  a  disaster  to  all  ;  for 
true  Socialism  consists  in  the  spread  of  a 
religion  of  social  duty,  and  not  in  social 
wars,  proscriptions,  and  confiscations.  All 
of  these  are  examples  of  a  New  Era  being 
founded  by  a  return  to,  or  the  develop¬ 
ment  of,  old  and  living  forces,  which  have 
been  thrust  aside  or  misunderstood,  under 
the  spur  of  ambition,  arrogance,  and  van- 

This  is  the  meaning  of  the  underlying 
maxim  of  Positive  Philosophy — Progress 
is  the  development  of  Order.  That  is  to 
say,  our  true  hopes  for  the  Future  lie,  not 
in  destroying  the  institutions  and  products 
of  the  Past,  but  in  cultivating  them  to 
their  normal  issue  and  purpose.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  Positivism,  except  in  mak¬ 
ing  new  use  of  our  old  resources.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  nothing  in  Positivism 
absolutely  old,  in  the  sense  of  returning  to 
anything  in  the  Past  as  it  used  to  be.  We 
can  neither  stand  still,  nor  can  we  go  back. 
We  must  go  forward.  We  can  recall 
nothing,  no  more  than  the  old  man  can 
recall  his  youth,  or  the  youth  his  child¬ 
hood.  We  must  change  everything.  Hut 
we  can  create,  invent,  originate,  in  an  ab¬ 
solute  sense,  nothing.  Whatever  pretends 
to  be  absolutely  new,  without  parentage 
or  prepaiation,  is  a  manifest  imposture. 
Everything  must  be  developed  —  i.e., 
evolved  by  normal  growth  out  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  and  germs  of  the  Past.  There  are 
infinite  meanings  and  inexhaustible  appli¬ 
cations  in  the  maxim  :  Progress  is  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  order. 

Thus,  with  all  its  daring  ideal  of  a  New 
Era  in  every  sphere  of  human  life.  Posi¬ 
tivism  is,  in  the  true  and  noble  sense  of 
that  term,  profoundly  conservative.  It 
traces  the  growth  of  the  great  institutions 
of  Humanity  back  for  tens  of  thousands 
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of  years  to  the  very  dawn  of  civilized  so¬ 
ciety,  and  it  finds  them  all  and  everywhere 
living  forces,  working  for  human  good  : 
the  Family,  Marriage,  the  Domestic  edu¬ 
cation,  Political  Government,  Nations,  the 
appropriation  of  capital,  the  differentia¬ 
tion  of  social  functions,  the  influence  of  a 
spiritual  authority,  the  transmission  of 
ideas,  of  materials,  of  memoiies,  the 
diverse  offices  of  the  sexes,  the  tendency 
to  continual  differentiation,  along  with  a 
collateral  tendency  to  union  and  organiza¬ 
tion  by  common  beliefs  and  venerations. 
Our  Positive  Religion  finds  these  institu¬ 
tions,  habits,  and  tendencies,  with  a  his¬ 
tory  of  a  hundred  centuries,  ever  mote 
and  more  definitely  marked,  and  it  aims 
at  developing  these  diversities  to  their 
normal  issue — not  at  assimilation  and  uni¬ 
formity.  It  seeks  to  purify  and  spiiitual- 
ize  the  great  social  institutions — not  to 
materialize  them  or  annihilate  them. 

In  nothing  is  this  character  more  con¬ 
spicuous  than  in  Comte’s  teaching  as  to 
the  social  Futuic  of  Woman.  It  is  in¬ 
tensely  conseivative  as  to  the  distinctive 
quality  with  which  civilization  has  ever  in¬ 
vested  women,  while  it  is  ardently  progres¬ 
sive  in  its  aim  to  purify  and  spiritualize 
the  social  function  of  women.  It  holds 
firmly  the  middle  ground  between  the  base 
apathy  which  is  satisfied  with  the  actual 
condition  of  woman  as  it  is,  and  the  rest¬ 
less  materialism  which  would  assimilate, 
ns  far  as  possible,  the  distinctive  functions 
of  women  to  those  of  men,  which  would 
“  equalize  the  sexes”  in  the  spirit  of  jus¬ 
tice.  as  they  phrase  it,  and  would  pulver¬ 
ize  the  social  groups  of  families,  sexes,  and 
professions  into  individuals  organized,  if 
at  all,  by  unlimited  resort  to  the  ballot- 
box.  Herein  Positivism  is  truly  con¬ 
servative  in  holding  society  to  be  made  up 
of  familien,  not  of  individuals,  and  in  de¬ 
veloping,  not  in  annihilating,  the  differ¬ 
ences  of  sex,  age,  and  relation  between  in¬ 
dividuals. 

But  first,  let  us  get  rid  of  the  unworthy 
suspicion  that  Positivism  is  content  with 
the  condition  of  women  as  we  see  it,  even 
in  the  advanced  populations  of  the  West 
to-day.  As  M.  Laffitte  has  so  well  put  it, 
the  “  test  of  civilization  is  the  place  which 
it  affords  to  women.”  In  a  rudimentary 
state  we  find  women  treated  with  brutal 
oppression,  little  better  than  slaves  or 
beasts  of  burden,  where  the  conditions  of 
existence  make  such  tasks  almost  a  cruel 


necessity  for  all.  In  many  societies  of  a 
high  civilization,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  intellectual  activity  or  military  organ¬ 
ization,  the  condition  of  women  is  often 
found  to  be  one  of  seclusion,  neglect,  or 
humiliation,  moral,  physical,  and  intel¬ 
lectual.  Even  to-day,  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions — conditions,  perhaps, 
more  often  found  in  some  sections  of  the 
laboring  classes  of  cities  rather  than  among 
the  spoiled  daughters  of  wealth  and  power 
— it  is  shocking  to  see  how  backward  is 
the  education  of  women  as  a  sex,  how 
much  their  lives  are  overbuidened  by 
labor,  anxiety,  and  unwomanly  fatigues, 
by  frivolous  excitement  and  undue  domes¬ 
tic  responsibility,  by  the  fever  of  public 
ambitions  and  cjnical  defiance  of  all  wom¬ 
anly  ideals. 

No  !  we  can  nev'er  rest  satisfied  with 
the  current  prejudice  that  assigns  to  worn- 
an,  even  to  those  with  ample  leisure  and 
resources,  an  education  different  in  kind 
and  degree  and  avowedly  inferior  to  that 
of  men,  which  supposes  that  even  a  supe¬ 
rior  education  for  girls  should  be  limited 
to  a  moderate  knowledge  of  a  few  modern 
languages,  and  a  few  elegant  accomplish¬ 
ments,  This  truly  Mohammedan  or  Hin¬ 
doo  view  of  woman’s  education  is  no 
longer  openly  avowed  by  cultured  people 
of  our  own  generation.  But  it  is  too  ob¬ 
viously  still  the  practice  in  fact  through¬ 
out  the  whole  AVestern  world,  even  for 
nine  tenths  of  the  rich.  And  as  to  the 
education  which  is  officially  provided  for 
the  poor,  it  is  in  this  country,  at  least,  al¬ 
most  too  slight  to  deserve  the  name  at  all. 
For  this  most  dreadful  neglect  Positivism 
calls  aloud  for  radical  relief.  It  calls  aloud 
for  an  education  for  women  in  the  same 
line  as  that  of  men,  to  be  given  by  the 
same  teachers,  and  covering  the  same 
ground,  though  not  at  all  necessarily  to 
be  worked  out  in  common  or  in  the  same 
form  and  with  the  same  practical  detail. 
It  must  be  an  education,  essentially  in  sci¬ 
entific  basis,  the  same  as  that  of  men, 
conducted  by  the  same,  and  those  the  best 
attainable,  instructors — an  education  cer¬ 
tainly  not  inferior,  rather  superior  to  that 
of  men,  inasmuch  as  it  can  easily  be  freed 
from  the  drudgery  incidental  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  special  trades,  and  also  because  it 
is  adapted  to  the  more  sympathetic,  more 
alert,  more  tractable,  more  imaginative  in¬ 
telligence  of  women. 

So,  also,  we  look  to  the  good  feeling  of 
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the  future  to  relieve  women  from  the 
agonizing  wear  and  tear  of  families  far  too 
large  to  be  reared  by  one  mother — a  bur¬ 
den  which  crushes  down  the  best  years  of 
life  for  so  many  mothers,  sisters,  and 
daughters  —  a  burden  which,  while  it 
exists,  makes  all  expectation  of  superior 
education  or  greater  moral  elevation  in  the 
masses  of  women  mere  idle  talk — a  bur¬ 
den  which  would  never  be  borne  at  all, 
were  it  not  that  the  cry  of  the  market  for 
more  child  labor  produces  an  artificial 
bounty  on  excessively  large  families.  And 
to  the  future  we  look  to  set  women  free 
from  the  crushing  factory  labor  which  is 
the  real  slave-trade  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury,  one  of  the  most  retrograde  changes 
in  social  order  ever  made  since  Feudalism 
and  Church  together  extinguished  the 
slavery  of  the  ancient  woild.  In  many 
ways  this  slavery  of  modern  Industrialism 
is  quite  as  demoralizing  to  men  and  wom¬ 
en,  and  in  some  w’ays  as  injurious  to  so¬ 
ciety,  as  ever  was  the  mitigated  slavery  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  though  its  evils  are 
not  quite  so  startling  and  so  cruel. 

These  are  the  wants  which,  in  our  eyes, 
press  with  greatest  urgency  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  w'omen,  and  not  their  admission  to 
all  the  severe  labors  and  engrossing  profes¬ 
sions  of  men,  the  assimilation  of  the  life 
of  women  to  the  life  of  men,  and  especially 
to  a  ‘share  in  all  public  duties  and  privi¬ 
leges.  The  root  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
social  function  of  women  is  essentially  and 
increasingly  different  from  that  of  men. 
"What  is  this  function  ?  It  is  personal, 
direct,  domestic  ;  working  rather  through 
sympathy  than  through  action,  equally  in¬ 
tellectual  as  that  of  men,  but  acting  more 
through  the  imagination,  and  less  through 
logic.  Wc  start  from  this — neither  exag¬ 
gerating  the  difference,  nor  denying  it, 
but  resting  in  the  organic  difference  be¬ 
tween  woman  and  man.  It  is  proved  by 
all  sound  biology,  by  the  biology  both  of 
man  and  of  the  entire  animal  scries.  It  is 
proved  also  by  the  history  of  civilization, 
and  the  entire  course  of  human  evolution. 
It  is  brought  home  to  us  every  hour  of  the 
day,  by  the  instinctive  practice  of  every 
family.  And  it  is  illustrated  and  ideal¬ 
ized  by  the  noblest  poetry  of  the  world, 
whether  it  be  the  great  epics  of  the  past 
or  the  sum  of  modern  romance. 

It  is  a  difference  of  nature,  I  say,  an 
organic  difference,  alike  in  body,  in  mind, 
in  feeling,  and  in  character — a  difference 
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which  it  is  the  part  of  evolution  to  de¬ 
velop  and  not  to  destroy,  as  it  is  always 
the  part  of  evolution  to  develop  organic 
differences  and  not  to  produce  their  artifi¬ 
cial  assimilation.  A  difference,  I  have 
said  ;  but  not  a  scale  of  superiority  or  in¬ 
feriority.  No  theory  can  more  deeply 
repudiate  the  brutal  egoism  of  past  ages, 
and  of  too  many  present  men  of  the  world, 
which  classes  women  as  the  inferiors  of 
men,  and  the  cheap  sophistry  of  the 
vicious  and  the  overbearing  that  the  part 
of  women  in  the  life  of  humanity  is  a 
lower,  a  less  intellectual,  or  less  active 
part.  Such  a  view  is  the  refuge  of  coarse 
natures  and  stunted  brains.  Who  can  say 
whether  it  is  nobler  to  be  husband  or  to 
be  wife,  to  be  mother  or  to  be  son  ?  Is 
it  more  blessed  to  love  or  be  loved,  to 
form  a  character  or  to  write  a  poem  ? 
Enough  of  these  idle  conundrums,  which 
arc  as  cynical  as  they  are  senseless.  Every¬ 
thing  depends  on  how  the  part  is  played, 
how  near  each  one  of  us  comes  to  the 
higher  ideal — how  our  life  is  worked  out, 
not  whether  we  be  born  man  or  woman, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  century  or  in  the 
second.  The  thing  which  concerns  us  is 
to  hold  fast  by  the  organic  difference  im¬ 
planted  by  Nature  between  Man  and 
Woman,  in  body,  in  mind,  in  feeling,  and 
in  energy,  without  any  possibility  of  talk¬ 
ing  of  higher  and  lower,  of  better  or  of 
worse. 

Fully  to  woik  out  the  whole  meaning  of 
this  difference  in  all  its  details,  would  in¬ 
volve  a  complete  education  in  Anthropol¬ 
ogy  and  Ethics,  and  nothing  but  the  bare 
heads  of  the  subject  can  here  be  noticed. 
It  begins  with  the  difference  in  physical 
organization — the  condition,  and,  no  doubt 
in  one  sense,  the  antecedent  (I  do  not  say 
the  cause)  of  every  other  difference.  The 
physical  organization  of  women  differs 
from  that  of  men  in  many  ways  :  it  is 
more  rapidly  matured,  and  yet,  possibly, 
more  viable  (as  the  French  say),  more  like¬ 
ly  to  live,  and  to  live  longer  ;  it  is  more 
delicate,  in  all  senses  of  the  word,  more 
sympathetic,  more  elastic,  more  liable  to 
shock  and  to  change  ;  it  is  obviously  less 
in  weight,  in  mass,  in  physical  force,  but 
above  all  in  muscular  persistence.  It  is 
not  true  to  say  that  the  feminine  organiza¬ 
tion  is,  on  the  whole,  weaker,  because 
there  are  certain  forms  of  fatigue,  such  as 
those  of  nursing  the  sick  or  the  infant, 
minute  care  of  domestic  details,  ability  to 
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resist  the  wear  and  tear  of  anxiety  on  th 
body,  in  which  women  certainly  at  present 
much  surpass  men.  But  theic  is  one  fea- 
tuie  in  the  feminine  organization  whicli, 
for  industrial  and  political  purposes,  is 
more  important  than  all.  It  is  subject  to 
functional  interruption  absolutely  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  highest  forms  of  continu¬ 
ous  pressure.  With  mothers,  this  inter¬ 
ruption  amounts  to  seasons  of  prostration 
during  many  of  the  best  yeais  of  life  : 
with  all  women  (but  a  small  exception  not 
worth  considering)  it  involves  some  inter¬ 
ruption  to  the  maximum  working  capacity. 
A  normal,  perfectly  healthy  man  works 
from  childhood  to  old  age,  marries  and 
brings  up  a  family  of  children,  without 
knowing  one  hour  of  any  one  day  when 
he  was  not  “  quite  fit.”  No  woman  could 
say  the  same  ;  and  of  course  no  mother 
could  deny  that,  for  months  she  had  been 
a  simple  invalid.  Now,  for  all  the  really 
severe  strains  of  industrial,  professional, 
and  public  careers,  the  first  condrtion  of 
success  is  the  power  to  endure  long  con¬ 
tinuous  pressure  at  the  highest  point, 
without  the  risk  of  sudden  collapse,  even 
for  an  hour. 

Supposing  all  other  forces  equal,  it  is 
just  the  five  per  cent  of  periodical  unfit- 
ness  which  makes  the  whole  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  working  capacity  of  the  sexes. 
Imagine  an  army  in  the  field  or  a  fleet  at 
sea,  composed  of  women.  In  the  course 
of  nature,  on  the  day  of  battle  or  in  a 
storm,  a  percentage  of  every  regiment  and 
of  every  crew  would  be  in  child- bed,  and 
a  much  larger  percentage  would  be,  if  not 
in  hospital,  below  the  mark  or  liable  to 
contract  severe  disease  if  subject  to  the 
strain  of  battle  or  storm.  Of  course  it 
will  be  said  that  civil  life  is  not  war,  and 
that  mothers  are  not  intended  to  take  part. 
But  all  women  may  become  mothers  ;  and 
though  industry,  the  professions,  and  poli¬ 
tics  are  not  war,  they  do,  and  they  ought 
to,  call  forth  qualities  of  endurance,  readi¬ 
ness,  and  indomitable  vigor  quite  as  truly 
as  war. 

Either  the  theory  of  opening  all  occupa¬ 
tions  to  women  means  opening  them  to  an 
unsexed  minority  of  women,  or  it  means  a 
diminution  and  speedy  end  to  the  human 
race,  or  it  means  that  the  severer  occupa¬ 
tions  are  to  be  carried  on  in  a  fashion  far 
more  desultory  and  amateurish  than  ever 
has  yet  been  known.  It  is  owing  to  a  very 
natural  shrinking  from  hard  facts,  and  a 
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somewhat  misplaced  conventionality,  that 
this  fundamental  point  has  been  keptorrt  of 
sight,  while  androgynous  ignorance  has 
gone  about  claiming  for  women  a  life  of 
toil,  pain,  and  danger,  for  which  every 
husband,  every  biologist,  every  physician, 
every  mother — every  true  woman — knows 
that  women  are,  by  the  law  of  nature, 
unfit. 

This  is,  as  I  said,  merely  a  preliminary 
part  of  the  question.  It  is  decisive  and 
fundamental,  no  doubt,  and  it  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  matter.  It  is  a  plain  organic 
fact,  that  ought  to  be  treated  frankly,  and 
which  I  have  touched  on  as  an  incident 
only  but  with  entire  directness.  But  I 
feel  it  to  be,  after  all.  a  material,  and  not 
an  intellectual  or  spiritual  ground,  and  to 
belong  to  the  lower  aspects  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  We  must  notice  it,  for  it  cannot  bo 
disregarded  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  The  heart  of  the 
matter  is  the  greater  power  of  affection  in 
Woman,  or,  it  is  better  to  say,  the  greater 
degree  in  which  the  nature  of  Woman  is 
stirnuliited  and  controlled  by  affection.  It 
is  a  stigma  on  our  generation  that  so  ob¬ 
vious  a  commonplace  should  need  one 
word  to  support  it.  Happily  there  is  one 
trait  in  humanity  which  the  most  cynical 
sophistry  has  hardly  ventured  to  deny — 
the  devotion  of  the  mother  to  her  off¬ 
spring.  This  is  the  universal  and  para¬ 
mount  aspect  of  the  matter.  For  the  life 
of  every  man  or  woman  now  alive,  or  that 
ever  lived,  has  depended  on  the  mctlrcr’s 
love,  or  that  of  some  woman  who  played 
a  mother’s  part.  It  is  a  fact  so  transcen¬ 
dent  that  we  are  wont  to  call  it  an  animal 
instinct.  It  is,  however,  the  central  and 
most  perfect  form  of  human  feeling.  It 
is  possessed  by  all  women  :  it  is  the  domi¬ 
nant  instinct  of  all  women  ;  it  possesses 
women,  whether  mothers  or  not,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  The  most  degraded 
woman  is  in  this  superior  to  the  most 
heroic  man  (abnormal  cases  apart).  It  is 
the  earliest,  most  organic,  most  universal 
of  all  the  innate  forces  of  mankind.  And 
it  still  remains  the  supreme  glory  of 
Humanity.  In  this  central  feature  of 
human  nature.  Women  are  always  and 
everywhere  incontestably  pre  -  eminent. 
And  round  this  central  feature  of  human 
nature,  all  human  civilization  is,  and  ought 
to  be  organized,  and  to  perfecting  it  all 
human  institutions  do,  and  ought  to  con¬ 
verge. 
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I  am  very  far  from  limiting  this  glorious 
pait  of  maternity  in  woman  to  the  breed¬ 
ing  and  nurture  of  infants  ;  nor  do  I  mean 
to  concentrate  civilization  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  human  (species.  I  have  taken 
the  mother’s  care  for  the  infant  as  the 
most  conspicuous  and  fundamental  part  of 
the  whole.  But  this  is  simply  a  type  of 
the  affection  which  in  all  its  forms  woman 
is  perpetually  offering  to  man  and  to  wom¬ 
an — to  the  weak,  the  suffering,  the  care¬ 
worn.  the  vicious,  the  dull,  ana  the  over¬ 
burdened,  as  mother,  as  wife,  as  sister,  as 
daughter,  as  friend,  as  nurse,  as  teacher, 
as  servant,  as  counsellor,  as  purifier,  as 
example,  in  a  word — as  woman.  The  true 
function  of  woman  is  to  educate,  not  chil¬ 
dren  only,  but  men,  to  train  to  a  higher 
civilization,  not  the  rising  generation,  hut 
the  actual  society.  And  to  do  this  by 
diffusing  the  spirit  of  affection,  of  self- 
restraint,  self-sacrifice,  fidelity,  and  puri¬ 
ty.  And  this  is  to  be  effected,  not  by 
writing  books  about  these  things  in  the 
closet,  nor  by  preaching  sermons  about 
them  in  the  congregation,  but  by  mani¬ 
festing  them  hour  by  hour  in  each  home 
by  the  magic  of  the  voice,  look,  word, 
and  all  the  incommunicable  graces  of 
woman’s  tenderness. 

All  this  has  become  so  completely  a 
commonplace  that  the  very  repeating  it 
sounds  almost  like  a  jest.  But  it  has  to 
be  repeated  now  that  coarse  sophistry  has 
begun,  not  only  to  forget  it,  but  to  deny 
it.  And  we  will  repeat  it ;  fur  we  have 
nothing  to  add  to  all  that  has  been  said  on 
this  cardinal  fact  of  human  nature  by 
poets,  from  llomer  to  Tennyson,  by 
moralists  and  preachers,  by  coitmon  sense 
and  pure  minds,  since  the  wotld  becan. 
We  have  nothing  to  add  to  it  save  this — 
which,  perhaps,  is  really  important — that 
this  function  of  woman,  the  purifying, 
spiritualizing,  humanizing  of  society,  by 
humanizing  each  family  and  by  influenc¬ 
ing  every  husband,  father,  son,  or  brother, 
in  daily  contact  and  in  unspoken  language, 
is  itself  the  highest  of  all  human  func¬ 
tions,  and  is  nobler  than  anything  which 
art,  philosophy,  genius,  or  statesmanship 
can  produce. 

The  spontaneous  and  inexhaustible  foun¬ 
tain  of  love,  the  secret  spiings  whereof 
are  the  mystery  of  womanhood,  this  is 
indeed  the  grand  and  central  difference 
between  the  sexes.  But  the  difference  of 
function  is  quite  as  real,  if  less  in  degree. 
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when  we  regard  the  intellect  and  the  char¬ 
acter.  Plainly,  the  intellect  of  woman  on 
the  whole  is  more  early  mature,  more 
rapid,  more  delicate,  more  agile  than  that 
of  men  ;  more  imaginative,  more  in  touch 
with  emotion,  more  sensitive,  more  indi¬ 
vidual,  more  teachable,  while  it  is  less 
capable  of  prolonged  tension,  of  intense 
abstraction,  of  wide  range,  and  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  complication.  It  may  be  that  this 
is  resolvable  into  the  obvious  fact  of 
smaller  cerebral  masses  and  less  nervous 
energy,  rather  than  any  infeiiority  of 
quality.  The  fact  remains  that  no  woman 
has  ever  approach  d  Aristotle  and  Ar¬ 
chimedes,  Shakespeare  and  Descartes,  lla- 
phael  and  Mozart,  or  has  ever  shown  even 
a  kindred  sum  of  powers.  On  the  other 
hand,  not  one  man  in  ten  can  compare 
with  the  average  woman  in  tact,  subtlety 
of  observation,  in  refinement  of  mental 
habit,  in  rapidity,  agility,  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  touch.  To  ask  whether  the  occa¬ 
sional  outbursts  of  genius  in  the  male  sex 
arc  higher  than  the  almost  universal  quick¬ 
ness  and  fineness  of  mind  in  the  female 
sex,  is  to  ask  an  idle  question.  To  de¬ 
stroy  either  out  of  human  nature  would  bo 
to  arrest  civilization  and  to  plunge  us  into 
barbarism.  And  the  cailicst  steps  out  of 
barbarism  would  have  to  begin  again  in 
each  wigwam  with  the  quick  observation 
and  the  flexible  mind,  and  not  with  the 
profound  genius. 

As  with  the  intellect — so  with  the 
powers  of  action.  The  character  or 
energy  of  women  is  very  different  from 
that  of  men  ;  though  here  again  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say  which  is  the  supeiior,  and 
far  less  easy  to  make  the  contrast.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  woild  has  never  seen  a  female 
Alexander,  .lulius  Ciesar,  Charlemagne, 
or  Cromwell.  And  in  mass,  endurance, 
intensity,  vaiiety,  and  majesty  of  will  no 
women  ever  approach  the  greatest  men, 
and  no  doubt,  from  the  same  reason, 
smaller  cerebral  mass  and  slighter  nervous 
organization.  Yet  in  qualities  of  constant 
movement,  in  perseveiancc,  in  passive 
endurance,  in  rapidity  of  change,  in  keen¬ 
ness  of  pursuit  (up  to  a  certain  range  and 
within  a  given  time),  in  adaptability, 
agility,  and  elasticity  of  nature,  in  indus- 
tiiousncss,  in  love  of  creating  rather  than 
destroying,  of  being  busy  rather  than  idle, 
of  dealing  with  the  minutest  surroundings 
of  comfort,  grace,  and  convenience,  it  is 
a  commonplace  to  acknowledge  women  to 
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l)ft  our  superiors.  And  if  a  million  house¬ 
wives  do  not  equal  one  Cromwell,  they  no 
doubt  add  more  to  the  happiness  of  their 
own  generation.  • 

We  come  back  to  this — that  in  body, 
in  mind,  in  feeling,  in  character,  women 
are  by  Nature  designed  to  play  a  different 
part  from  men.  And  all  these  differences 
combine  to  point  to  a  part  personal  not 
general,  domestic  not  public,  working  by 
direct  contact  not  by  remote  suggestion, 
through  the  imagination  more  than  throuTrh 
the  reason,  by  the  heart  more  than  by  the 
head.  There  is  in  women  a  like  intelli¬ 
gence,  activity,  passion  ;  like  and  co-ordi¬ 
nate,  but  not  identical  ;  equally  valuable, 
but  not  equal  by  measure  ;  and  this  all 
works  best  in  the  Home.  That  is  to  say, 
the  sphere  in  which  women  act  at  their 
liighcst  is  the  Family,  and  the  side  where 
they  are  strongest  is  Affection.  The 
sphere  where  men  act  at  their  highest  is 
in  public,  in  industry,  in  the  service  of 
the  State  ;  and  the  side  where  men  are 
the  strongest,  is  Activity.  Intelligence  is 
common  to  both,  capable  in  men  of  more 
sustained  strain,  apt  in  women  for  more 
delicate  and  mobile  service.  That  is  to 
say,  the  normal  and  natural  work  of  worn- 
en  is  by  personal  influence  within  the 
Home. 

All  this  is  so  obvious,  it  has  been  so 
completely  the  universal  and  instinctive 
practice  of  mankind  since  civilization 
began,  that  to  repeat  it  would  be  weari¬ 
some  if  the  modern  spirit  of  social  anarchy 
were  not  now  eager  to  throw  it  all  aside. 
And  we  Positivists  have  only  to  repeat 
the  old  saws  on  the  matter,  together  with 
this — that  such  a  pait  is  the  noblest  which 
civilization  can  confer,  and  was  never 
more  urgently  needed  than  it  is  to-day. 
In  accepting  it  graciously  and  in  filling  it 
worthily,  women  are  placing  themselves 
as  a  true  spiritual  force  in  the  vanguard  of 
human  evolution,  and  are  performing  the 
holiest  and  most  beautiful  of  all  the  duties 
which  Humanity  has  reserved  for  her  best- 
beloved  children.  The  source  of  the  out¬ 
cry  we  hear  for  the  Emancipation  of 
Women — their  emancipation  from  their 
noblest  duty — is  that  in  this  materialist 
age  men  are  prone  to  despise  what  is  pure, 
lofty,  and  tender,  and  to  exalt  what  is 
coarse,  vulgar,  and  vainglorious. 

When  we  say  that  we  would  see  the 
typical  work  of  women  centred  in  her  per¬ 
sonal  influence  in  the  Home,  we  are  not 


asking  for  arbitrary  and  rigid  limitations. 
We  are  not  calling  out  for  any  new  legis¬ 
lation  or  urging  public  opinion  to  cloie 
any  womanly  employment  for  women. 
There  are  a  thousand  ways  in  which  the 
activity  of  women  may  be  of  peculiar 
value  to  the  community,  and  many  of 
these  necessarily  carry  women  outside 
their  own  houses  and  into  more  or  less 
public  institutions.  The  practice  of  the 
ladies  connected  with  this  Hall  alone  would 
satisfy  us  how  great  is  the  part  which 
women  have  to  play  in  teaching,  in  direct¬ 
ing  moral  and  social  institutions,  in  organ¬ 
izing  the  higher  standard  of  opinion,  in 
inspiring  enthusiasm  in  young  and  old. 
We  are  heartily  with  such  invaluable 
work  ;  and  we  find  that  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion  offers  to  women  as  many  careers  as  it 
offers  to  men. 

All  that  we  ask  is  'that  such  work  and 
such  careers  shall  be  founded  on  womanly 
ideals,  and  shall  recognize  the  essential 
difference  in  the  social  functions  of  men 
and  of  women.  We  know  that  in  a  dis¬ 
organized  condition  of  society  there  are 
terrible  accumulations  of  exceptional  and 
distressing  personal  hardship.  Of  course 
millions  of  women  have,  and  can  have,  no 
husbands  ;  hundreds  of  thousands  have  no 
parents,  no  brother,  no  true  family.  No 
one  pretends  that  society  is  without  abun¬ 
dant  room  for  unmarried  women,  and  has 
not  a  mass  of  work  for  women  who  by 
circumstances  have  been  deprived  of  their 
natural  family  and  are  without  any  normal 
home.  Many  of  such  women  we  know  to 
be  among  the  noblest  of  their  sex,  the 
very  salt  of  the  earth.  But  their  activity 
still  retains  its  home-like  beauty,  and  is 
still  womanly  and  not  mannish.  All  that 
we  ask  is  that  women,  whether  married  or 
unmarried,  whether  with  families  of  their 
own  or  not,  shall  never  cease  to  feel  like 
women,  to  work  as  women  should,  to 
make  us  all  feel  that  they  are  true  women 
among  us  and  not  imitation  men. 

We  are  not  now  discussing  any  prac¬ 
tical  remedy  for  a  temporary  ditficulty  ; 
we  are  only  seeking  to  assert  a  paramount 
law  of  human  nature.  We  are  defending 
the  principle  of  the  womanliness  of  woman 
against  the  anarchic  assertors  of  the  man¬ 
liness  of  woman.  There  is  a  passionate 
pirty  of  so-called  reformers,  both  men 
and  women,  who  are  crying  out  for  abso¬ 
lute  assimilation  as  a  principle  ;  and  such 
is  the  weakness  of  politicians  and  leaders 
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that  this  coarse  and  ignorant  sophism  is 
becoming  a  sort  of  badge  of  Radical  energy 
and  freedom  from  prejudice.  With  all 
practical  remedies  for  admitted  social  dis¬ 
eases  we  are  ever  ready  to  sympathize,  and 
I  venture  to  claim  for  this  body  which 
meets  here,  that  not  a  public  question  of 
importance  ever  finds  us  dull  to  listen  or 
slow  to  act.  In  the  name  of  mercy  let  us 
all  do  our  best  with  the  practical  dilemmas 
which  society  throws  up.  But  let  us  not 
attempt  to  cure  them  by  pulling  society 
down  from  its  foundations  and  uprooting 
the  very  first  ideas  of  social  order.  Ex¬ 
ceptions  and  painful  cases  we  have  by  the 
thousand.  Let  us  struggle  to  help  or  to 
mend  them,  as  exceptions,  and  not  com¬ 
mit  the  folly  of  asserting  that  the  excep¬ 
tion  is  the  rule. 

We  all  know  that  there  are  more  w'om- 
en  in  these  kingdoms  than  men,  and  not  a 
little  perplexity  arises  therefrom.  But 
since  more  males  are  born  than  females, 
the  inequality  is  the  result  of  abnormal 
causes — the  emigration,  wandering  habits, 
dangerous  trades,  overwork  and  intemper¬ 
ance  of  men.  It  is  the  first  and  most 
urgent  duty  of  society  to  remedy  this  so¬ 
cial  disease,  and  not  to  turn  society  upside 
down  in  order  to  palliate  a  temporary 
want.  Certainly  not,  when  the  so-called 
remedy  can  only  increase  the  disease  by 
“  debasing  the  moral  currency’’  and  dese¬ 
crating  the  noblest  duties  of  woman. 
Certainly,  no  reformers  whatever  can  be 
more  eager  than  we  are  to  do  our  best  to 
help  in  any  reasonable  remedy  for  our  so¬ 
cial  maladies,  be  they  what  they  may. 
But  the  extent  and  acuteness  of  social 
maladies  makes  us  only  more  anxious  to 
defend  the  first  principles  of  human  society 
— and  to  us  none  is  so  sacred  as  the  in¬ 
herent  and  inalienable  womanliness  of  all 
women’s  work. 

The  prevalent  sophistry  calls  out  for 
complete  freedom  to  every  individual, 
male  or  female,  and  the  abolition  of  all 
restraints,  legal,  conventional,  or  custom¬ 
ary,  which  prevent  any  adult  from  living 
his  or  her  own  life  at  his  and  her  private 
will.  It  is  specious  ;  but,  except  in  an 
age  of  nihilism,  such  anarchic  cries  would 
never  be  heard.  It  involves  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  every  social  institution  together. 
The  Family,  the  State,  the  Church,  the 
Nation,  Industry,  social  organization,  law, 
all  rest  on  fixed  rules,  which  are  the  stand¬ 


ing  contradiction  of  this  claim  of  universal 
personal  liberty  from  restraint.  Society 
implies  the  control  of  absolute  individual 
license  ;  and  this  is  the  claim  for  absolute 
individual  license.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to 
find  objections  and  personal  hardship  in 
every  example  of  social  institution.  Begin 
with  marriage.  Many  martied  people 
would  be  happier  and,  perhaps,  more  use¬ 
ful,  if  they  could  separate  at  will.  There¬ 
fore  (the  cry  is)  let  all  men  and  women 
be  always  free  to  live  together  or  apart, 
when  they  choose,  and  as  Icng  as  they 
choose,  without  priests,  legistiars,  law- 
courts,  or  scandal.  Many  parents  are  un¬ 
worthy  to  bring  up  their  children.  '1  here- 
fore,  let  no  parent  have  any  control  over 
his  child.  Many  women  would  be  more 
at  ease  and  perhaps  more  able  to  work  in 
their  own  way,  if  they  wore  men’s  clothes. 
And  some  men,  especially  the  old  and  the 
delicate,  might  be  more  comfortable  in 
skirts.  Therefore,  abolish  the  foolish  re¬ 
strictions  about  Male  and  Female  dress. 
And  this  our  reformers,  it  seems,  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  do.  Many  men  and  more  wom¬ 
en  are,  at  20,  better  fitted  to  “  come  of 
age”  than  some  men  at  30.  Therefore, 
let  every  one  ”  come  of  age”  when  he  or 
she  thinks  fit.  Many  a  man  who,  through 
hunger,  steals  a  turnip  is  an  angel  of  light 
compared  with  a  millionaire  who  specu¬ 
lates.  Therefore,  abolish  all  laws  against 
stealing.  Many  a  foreigner  living  in  Eng¬ 
land  knows  far  more  of  politics  than  most 
native  electors.  Therefore,  abolish  all  re¬ 
strictions  appl3ing  to  ”  aliens”  as  such. 
Many  a  layman  can  preach  a  better  ser¬ 
mon  than  most  piiests,  can  cure  disease 
better  than  some  doctors,  can  argue  a  case 
better  than  certain  barristers,  could  keep 
deposits  better  than  soma  bankers,  find  a 
thief  quicker  than  most  policemen,  and 
drive  a  “  hansom”  better  than  some  cab¬ 
men.  Therefore — it  is  argued — let  every 

man,  woman,  and  child  live  with  whomso¬ 
ever  he  or  she  like,  wear  breeches  or  pet¬ 
ticoats  as  he  or  she  prefer,  put  their  vote 
in  a  ballot-box  whenever  they  see  one  at 
hand,  conduct  divine  service,  treat  the 
sick,  plead  causes,  coin  money,  carry  let¬ 
ters,  drive  cabs,  and  arrest  their  neigh¬ 
bors,  as  they  like,  and  as  long  as  they  like, 
and  so  far  as  they  can  get  others  to  con¬ 
sent.  And  thus  we  shall  get  rid  of  all 
personal  hardships,  all  restrictions  as  to 
age,  sex,  and  competence,  and  all  public 
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registration  ;  we  shall  abolish  monopo¬ 
lies,  male  tyranny,  and  social  oppression 
generally. 

The  claim  for  the  complete  “  emanci¬ 
pation”  of  women  stands  or  falls  along 
with  these  other  examples  of  emancipa¬ 
tion.  And  the  answer  to  it  is  the  same. 
The  restriction,  which  in  a  few  cases  is 
needless,  hard,  even  unjust,  is  of  infinite 
social  usefulness  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  and  ”  to  free”  the  few  would  be  to 
inflict  permanent  injury  on  the  mass.  To 
make  marriage  a  mere  arrangement  of  two 
persons  at  will  would  be  to  introduce  a 
subtle  source  of  misery  into  every  home. 
To  leave  women  free  to  go  about  in  men’s 
clothes  and  men  free  to  adopt  women’s 
clothes,  would  be  to  introduce  unimagin¬ 
able  coarseness,  vice,  and  brutalization. 
To  leave  every  one  free  to  fill  any  public 
office,  with  or  without  public  guarantee  or 
professional  training,  would  open  the  door 
to  continual  fraud,  imposture,  disputes, 
uncertainty,  and  confusion.  It  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  all  these  evils  that  monopolies,  laws, 
conventions,  registers  and  other  restric¬ 
tions  on  personal  license  exist.  And  the 
first  and  most  fundamental  of  all  these  re¬ 
strictions  arc  those  which  distinguish  the 
life  of  women  from  that  of  men. 

Not  very  many  reformers  consciously 
intend  the  ‘‘  emancipation”  of  women  to 
go  as  far  as  this.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
playing  with  the  question,  more  or  less 
honest,  more  or  less  serious,  as  there  is 
much  playing  with  Socialism,  Agnosticism, 
and  so  forth,  by  people  who  perhaps,  in 
their  hearts,  merely  wish  to  see  women 
more  active  and  better  taught,  or  some  of 
the  worst  hardships  of  workmen  redressed, 
or  the  dogmas  of  Orthodoxy  somewhat 
relaxed.  Bui  when  a  great  social  institu¬ 
tion  is  seriously  threatened  we  must  deal 
with  the  real  revolutionists  who  have  a 
consistent  ai*”.  and  mean  what  they  say. 
And  the  real  revohrtionists  aim  at  the  total 
“  emancipation”  of  women,  and  by  this 
they  mean  that  law,  custom,  convention, 
and  public  opinion  shall  leave  every  adult 
woman  free  to  do  whatever  any  adult  man 
is  free  to  do,  and  without  let  or  reproach, 
to  live  in  any  way,  adopt  any  habit,  fol¬ 
low  any  pursuit,  and  undertake  any  duty, 
public  or  private,  which  is  open  to  or  re¬ 
served  to  men. 

Now  I  dehberately  say  that  this  result 
would  be  the  most  disastrous  to  human 
civilization  of  any  which  could  afflict  it — 


worse  than  to  return  to  slavery  and  Poly¬ 
theism.  If  only  a  small  minority  of  wom¬ 
en  availed  themselves  of  their  “  freedom,” 
the  beauty  of  womanliness  would  be  dark¬ 
ened  in  every  home.  Just  as  if  but  a  few 
married  people  accepted  the  legalized  lib¬ 
erty  of  parting  by  consent,  every  husband 
and  every  wife  would  feel  their  married 
life  sensibly  precarious  and  unsettled. 
There  is  nothing  that  I  know  of  but  law 
and  convention  to  hinder  a  fair  percentage 
of  women  from  becoming  active  members 
of  Parliament  and  useful  ministers  of  the 
Crown,  learned  professors  of  Hebrew  and 
anatomy,  very  fair  priests,  advocates,  sur¬ 
geons.  nay,  tailors,  joiners,  cab-drivers, 
or  soldiers,  if  they  gave  their  minds  to  it. 
The  shouting  which  takes  place  when  a 
woman  passes  a  good  examination,  makes 
a  clever  speech,  manages  well  an  institu¬ 
tion,  or  climbs  up  a  mountain,  or  makes  a 
perilous  journey  of  discovery,  always 
struck  me  as  very  foolish  and  most  incon¬ 
sistent.  I  have  so  high  an  opinion  of  the 
brains  and  energy,  the  courage  and  re¬ 
source  of  women,  that  1  should  be  indeed 
surprised  if  a  fair  percentage  of  women 
could  not  achieve  all  in  these  lines  which 
is  expected  of  the  average  man.  My  esti¬ 
mate  of  women’s  powers  is  so  real  and  so 
great  that,  if  all  occupations  were  entirely 
open  to  women,  I  believe  that  a  great 
many  women  would  distinguish  themselves 
in  all  but  the  highest  range,  and  that,  in  a 
corrupted  state  of  public  opinion,  a  very 
large  number  of  women  would  waste  their 
lives  in  struggling  after  distinction. 

Would  waste  their  lives,  I  say.  For 
they  would  be  striving,  with  pain  and  toil 
and  the  sacrifice  of  all  true  womanly  joys, 
to  obtain  a  lower  prize  for  which  they  are 
not  best  fitted,  in  lieu  of  a  loftier  prize 
for  which  they  are  pre-eminently  fit.  A 
lower  prize,  although  possibly  one  richer 
in  money,  in  fame,  or  in  power,  but  essen¬ 
tially  a  coarser  and  more  material  aim. 
And  in  an  age  like  this  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  fear  that  ambition,  and  the  thirst 
for  gain  and  supremacy,  would  tempt  into 
the  unnatural  competition  many  a  fine  and 
womanly  nature.  Our  daughters  would 
be  continually  longing  to  see  their  names 
in  newspapers,  to  display  the  cheap  glories 
of  academic  or  professional  honors,  to  con¬ 
template  their  bankers’  passbooks  in  pri¬ 
vate,  and  to  advertise  in  public  their  ath¬ 
letic  record. 

Let  us  teach  them  that  this  specious 
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Hgitation  must  ultimately  degrade  them, 
sterilize  them,  unsex  them.  The  glory  of 
woman  is  to  be  tender,  loving,  pure,  in¬ 
spiring  in  her  home  ;  it  is  to  raise  the 
moral  tone  of  every  household,  to  refine 
every  man  with  whom,  as  wife,  daughter, 
sister,  or  friend  she  has  intimate  converse  ; 
to  form  the  young,  to  stimulate  society, 
to  mitigate  the  harshness  and  cruelty  and 
vulgarity  of  life  everywhere.  And  it  is 
no  glory  to  woman  to  forsake  all  this  and 
to  read  for  honors  with  towelled  head  in  a 
college  study,  to  fight  with  her  own  brother 
for  a  good  “  practice,”  to  spend  the  day 
in  offices  and  the  night  in  the  ”  House.” 
These  things  have  to  be  done — and  men 
have  to  do  them  ;  it  is  their  nature.  But 
the  other,  the  higher  duties  of  love,  beauty, 
patience,  and  compassion,  can  cnly  be  per- 
formed  by  women,  and  by  women  only  so 
long  as  it  is  recognized  to  be  their  true 
and  essential  field. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  both  together. 
Women  must  choose  to  be  either  women 
or  abortive  men.  They  cannot  be  both 
women  and  men.  When  men  and  women 
are  once  started  as  competitors  in  tie 
same  fierce  race,  as  rivals  and  opponents, 
instead  of  companions  and  helpmates,  with 
the  same  habits,  the  same  ambitiens,  the 
same  engrossing  toil  and  the  same  public 
lives.  Woman  will  have  disappeared,  so¬ 
ciety  will  consist  of  individuals  distin¬ 
guished  physiologically,  as  arc  horses  or 
dogs,  into  male  and  female  specimens. 
Family  will  mean  groups  of  men  and  wom¬ 
en  who  live  in  common,  and  Home  will 
mean  the  place  where  the  group  collects 
for  shelter. 


The  Family  is  the  real  social  unit,  and 
what  society  has  to  do  is  to  promote  the 
good  of  the  Family.  And  in  the  Family 
wontan  is  as  completely  supreme  as  is 
man  in  the  State.  And  for  all  moral  pur¬ 
poses  the  Family  is  more  vital,  more  beau¬ 
tiful,  more  universal  than  the  State.  To 
keep  the  Family  true,  refined,  affectionate, 
faithful,  is  a  grander  task  than  to  govern 
the  State  ;  it  is  a  task  which  needs  the 
whole  cnercies,  the  entire  life  of  Woman. 
To  mix  up  her  sacred  duty  with  the  coarser 
occupations  of  politics  and  trade  is  to  unfit 
her  for  it  as  completely  as  if  a  priest  were 
to  embark  in  the  business  of  a  money¬ 
lender.  That  such  primary  social  truths 
were  ever  forgotten  at  all  is  one  of  the 
portents  of  this  age  of  scepticism,  mam¬ 
mon. worship,  and  false  glory.  Whilst 
the  embers  of  the  older  Chivalry  and  Re¬ 
ligion  retained  their  warmth,  no  decent 
man,  much  less  woman,  could  be  found 
to  throw  ridicule  on  the  chivalrous  and 
saintly  ideal  of  woman  as  man’s  guardian 
angel  and  queen  of  the  home.  But  the 
ideals  of  Religion  of  old  are  grown  faint 
and  out  of  fashion,  and  the  priest  of  to¬ 
day  is  too  often  willing  to  go  with  the 
times.  Is  it  to  be  left  to  the  Religion  of 
Humanity  to  defend  the  primeval  institu¬ 
tions  of  society  ?  Let  us  then  honor  the 
old-world  image  of  Woman  as  being  re¬ 
lieved  by  man  from  the  harder  tasks  of 
industry,  from  the  defence  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  State,  in  order  that  she  may 
set  herself  to  train  up  each  generation  to 
be  w'orthrer  than  the  last,  and  may  make 
each  home  in  some  sense  a  heaven  of 
peace  on  earth. — Fortnightly  Review. 
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BY  MARtE  ADELAIDE  DE  BELLOC. 


Some  shrewd  observer  of  French  nature 
once  observed — “  In  France  all  is  allowed 
to  die  and  pass  away,  save  the  dead,”  and 
rarely  was  truer  word  spoken.  Yet  there 
has  not  often  been,  even  in  France,  such 
fidelity  shown  to  a  vanished  personality, 
fidelity  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  as 
that  of  Edmond  de  Goncouit  to  his 
younger  brother  and  fellow- worker,  Jules, 
the  gifted,  waywaid  cadet  before  whom 


the  elder  was,  and  is,  ev'er  ready  to  effaee 
himself,  even  to  belittling  his  own  power 
and  literary  genius  by  the  oft-repeated 
declaration,  only  applicable,  alas  !  to  the 
earlier  volumes  bearing  his  name,  that 
anything  worthy  in  form  and  expression 
was  due  to  his  collahorateur,  and  anything 
unacceptable  to  himself. 

Though  this  is  far  from  being  the  truth, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  since  Jules’s 
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death  a  certain  quality  has  disappeared 
from  what  is  still  styled,  by  common  con¬ 
sent,  “  I’ocuvre  des  de  Goncoutt,”  a  vigor 
and  picturesque  force  of  expression,  and 
above  all  the  exquisite  prose  poetry  of  de¬ 
scription  noticeable  in  such  works  as 
“  Ucnee  Maupevin,”  and  in  “  Marie  An¬ 
toinette,”  which  is  perhaps  at  once  the 
most  ideal  and  real  presentment  of  Louis 
XVI.’s  queen  ever  evolved  in  modern 
days,  and  which  will  certainly  remain  the 
most  remarkable  volume  in  the  two  writers’ 
elaborate  reconstruction  of  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury. 

‘‘  Ccclio  etait  la  bonne  partie  de  moi- 
merne,”  says  De  Musset’s  Octave  in  “  Les 
Caprices  de  Marianne.”  ‘‘  Elle  est  re- 
inontee  an  ciel  avec  hii,”  and  he  adds, 
”  Je  ne  sais  point  ainipr,  Cadio  senl  le 
savait,”  and  so  might  speak  with  truth 
Edmond  de  Goncouit  of  his  brother  and 
himself. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Jules  had  a  strange 
power  of  drawing  allection  to  himself  ; 
all  rejoiced  in  his  coming,  and  sorrowed 
when  he  went,  from  the  old  family  ser¬ 
vants,  who  exclaimed,  ‘‘  Nous  aliens  rire 
ce  soir.  Monsieur  Jules  vient  diner,”  to 
the  children,  who  found  in  him  such  a 
delightful  playmate,  and  to  whom  we  owe 
one  of  the  most  charming  letters  recorded 
in  the  child-correspondence  of  the  world. 
The  two  brothers  had  a  tender  friendship 
for  four  little  girls,  daughters  of  their 
friend  Camille  Maveille,  who  lived  near 
Chartres,  in  a  hoirse  full  of  roses  and 
eighteenth-century  pictures ;  and  these 
small  people  wrote  a  letter  in  common,  a 
sort  of  joint  Round  Robin,  in  paragraphs 
divided  by  a  touching  refrain,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

“  Ah,  Monsieur  Jules  !  Ah,  Monsieur 
Jules  !  How  sad  we  are,  how  sad  w’e 
are  !  Juliette  is  sad,  Margaret  is  sad, 
Naco  is  sad  ;  so  is  my  aunt,  so  is  Clem¬ 
entine,  Mirga  and  Nounou,  It  is  the  sad¬ 
dest  of  sadness  !  Ah,  Monsieur  Jules  !” 

“  No  more  hide  and  seek,  no  more 
blindrnan’s  buff,  no  walks,  no  doll’s  bap¬ 
tisms,  neither  sweetmeats,  nor  tarts  a 
vingt  et,  un.”  (!) 

”  One  cure  comes  to  call  ;  two  cures 
eoine  to  call  ;  three  cutes  come  to  call. 
Ah,  Monsieur  Jules  !” 

“  We  are  working  all  day  ;  we  listen 
for  you  in  vain,  and  while  we  prick  up 
one  ear,  four  ears,  six  ears,  eight  ears,  the 
inkstand  falls  to  the  ground,  the  copy¬ 


book  tumbles  on  to  the  inkstand,  and 
tears  drop  from  our  eyes.  Ah,  Monsieur 
Jules  !” 

“  Our  roast  veal  is  without  charm  and 
lacks  mushrooms  !  We  don’t  sleep,  we 
kick,  we  fall  out  of  bed,  and  we  dream 
dictation.  Ah,  Monsieur  Jules  !” 

And  so  on  through  a  whimsical  and  un¬ 
translatable  letter. 

And  yet  one  cannot  help  wondering 
whether,  after  all,  in  spile  of  the  many 
friendships  and  good  things  brought  them 
by  their  talent  and  way  of  life,  the  younger 
at  least  of  the  De  Goncouils  would  not 
have  been  happier  leading  the  regular 
quiet  existence  of  the  average  Frenchman. 
The  following  letter  addressed  to  one  of 
his  early  friends,  Louis  Parry,  gives  a 
curious  insight  into  the  mind  of  one  des¬ 
tined  afterward  to  play  such  a  role  in 
modern  French  literature. 

“  I  am  sincerely  grateful  for  your  advice 
upon  the  necessity  of  taking  up  a  career.  1 
will  only  say  that  your  exhortations,  con¬ 
jointly  with  those  of  my  Uncle  Jules  de  Cour- 
mont.  come  a  little  too  late.  My  resolution  is 
quite  fixed  and  nothing  will  make  me  change 
it,  neither  sermons  iior  counsels,  not  even 
yours,  who  have  for  me  so  great  a  friend¬ 
ship.  ...  I  know  that  I  thus  run  the  gaunt¬ 
let  of  continuous  moral  remonstrances  from 
members  of  my  family  who  are  willing  to  as¬ 
sume  the  responsibility  of  my  happiness  by 
shutting  me  up  in  one  of  those  clipboards  de¬ 
voted  to  the  reckoning  up  of  figures  and  the 
copying  of  letters,  which  are  the  conventional 
resource  of  all  the  young  men  of  my  social 
position.  But  what  will  you  have?  1  am 
without  ambition.  I  am  a  monster,  but  so  it 
is.  The  most  splendid  and  best  paid  place  in 
the  world  I  would  not  accept,  if  offered.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  consider  that  those 
public  employments  which  are  so  sought  after 
and  so  overburdened  with  applicants,  are  not 
worth  stooping  one's  spine  to  obtain.  This 
is  my  opinion,  and  as  the  matter  concerns 
myself,  1  have  a  right  to  hold  to  it. 

“  Oh  !  I  know  well  how  you  will  reply  : 
‘  But  all  the  world  does  something.’  My  fam¬ 
ily  will  say  the  same  thing  :  ‘  Look  at  all  the 
rest.’  But  is  this  a  really  serious  argument? 
It  is  exactly  as  if  one  tried  to  dress  everybody, 
little  or  big,  crooked  or  strnightly  made,  in 
clothes  cut  the  same  size.  So-and-so  adores 
adding  up  ;  bis  soul  expands  before  columns 
of  figures  ;  he  is  happy  warming  himself  at  a 
stove  ;  he  reads  nothing  but  newspapers,  and 
all  pictures  are  for  him  just  so  many  sign¬ 
boards.  His  family  say  to  him  ‘  go  in  and 
work  without  pay’.’  Another  has  literary 
taste.s,  loves  painting  and  all  the  arts  ;  add¬ 
ing  up  numbers  give  him  cramp  in  the 
stomach,  he  never  when  at  college  could  cut 
any  figure  in  arithmetic  ;  never  mind,  his 
family’  say’  to  him  also,  *  Go  and  be  a  fifth 
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vheel  in  a  Governinent  office.’  Sometimes 
they  don’t  even  consult  him. 

“You  will  answer  that  I  should  find  the 
Foreign  Office  more  tolerable.  Very  good  ; 
for  that  one  must  have  recommendations,  and 
I  have  only  one  uncle  to  fall  back  upon,  which 
uncle  is  too  honest  ever  to  have  been  able  to 
get  anything  for  his  family.  However,  let  us 
take  for  granted  that  I  am  named  Attache  in 
an  Embassy.  But,  my  dear  fellow,  I  had 
rather  be  transported  right  away.  I  will  get 
you  Eduard  Lefebnre's  letters  to  rend  ;  and 
you’ll  see  how  he  enjoys  himself  ! 

“  Then  yon  will  overwhelm  me  with  the 
antique  anathema,  *  Lazzarone,  sad  is  the  lite 
which  you  are  going  in  fur  ;  -  Lazzarone  ! '  ” 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  light  pas¬ 
sages,  and  the  happiness  which  conics  to 
ever  true  artist  with  the  consciousness  of 
good  woik  done,  even  if  it  be  unappreciat¬ 
ed  by  his  public,  Jules  de  Goncouit’s  life 
seems  to  haic  been  full  of  sad  di.sillu.sionH 
and  disappointments,  for  it  was  not  till 
just  before  his  death,  1870,  that  the  De 
Goncourts  were  acknowledged  masters  in 
the  art  they  had  professed  so  long.  Tine 
they  but  shared  the  fate  of  several  who 
have  now  come  out  victorious  after  years 
of  obscuiity,  or  at  least  doubtful  notoriety  ; 
Emile  Zola,  Alphonse  Daudet,  etc.,  but 
Jules  had  not  their  staying  power,  and  died 
just  as  fame  was  approaching  the  group 
of  whom  he  had  been  peihaps  the  most 
delicately  gifted  and  clear-visioned — for 
much  of  the  De  Goncourts’  early  woiks 
are  but  precursors  of  what  now  composes 
modern  French  literature. 

Across  the  pages  of  the  journal,  kept 
day  by  day  by  the  two  brothers,  Jules,  it 
seems,  oftener  holding  the  pen,  flit  the 
varied  peisonalitiis  which  composed  the 
advanced  section  of  the  literary  Paris  of 
their  day.  Emile  Augicr,  Octave  Feuil- 
let.  About,  in  a  word  the  world  of  the 
Academy,  are  conspicuous  by  their  ab¬ 
sence  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  George 
Sand,  Victor  Hugo,  Flaubert,  Theophile 
Gautier,  and  Sainte-Beuve  are  made  to 
live  before  us  with  an  almost  painful  real¬ 
ity,  not  as  they  posed  for  le  commun  des 
fideles,  or  would  have  sat  for  their  por¬ 
traits  for  posterity,  but  as  they  appeared 
in  daily  deshabille  to  the  shrewd  un-ideal- 
izing  eyes  of  two  keen  observers,  with 
whom  le  vrai  had  become  almost  a  mania, 
and  yet  who  could  sometimes  pay  a  noble 
tibutc  to  rival  talent  or  reputation,  as  wit¬ 
ness  Jules  de  Goncouit’s  fine  untranslatable 
words  on  Heine,  an  epitaph  summing  up 
admit  ably  the  poet  and  those  ho  left 
albeit  ptv.  tendre. 


“  Henri  Heine  est  mort.  C’est  une 
grande  mort.  Mieux  eut  valu  dans  la 
fosse  tout  le  cortege — que  le  cortege.  Je 
n’aperqois  que  des  nains  pour  tendre  I’Arc 
d’Ul}sse.” 

The  great  painter  of  Patisian  manners, 
Gavarni,  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
timate  fi lends  ever  cherished  by  the  De 
Goncourts  ;  their  references  to  him  arc 
many,  and  he  may  be  said  to  have  been 
their  literary  and  aitistic  godfather  ;  till 
the  end  of  his  life  he  remained  closely  knit 
to  them,  and  perhaps  the  only  faithful 
though  unfortunately  little  known  early 
portrait  of  the  brothers  De  Goncourt  was 
due  to  his  pencil.  The  drawing  shows  us 
two  young  men  sitting  by  one  another 
sideways  in  profile,  then  a  favorite  way  of 
painting  or  drawing  two  people  ;  Jules, 
even  then  looking  worn  and  thin,  has  his 
hair  a  la  Byron,  and  has  his  coat  cut  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  last  mode  of  ’66.  Both 
brothers  have  the  effile  refined  look  com¬ 
mon  to  members  of  the  old  French  noWme 
from  which  they  sprang,  and  they  Icok 
strangely  out  of  place  in  this  album,  head¬ 
ing  the  series  of  certain  noted  journalists 
of  the  day  ;  and  yet  Gavarni  had  thought 
to  do  them  great  honor  in  placing  them 
there. 

Gavarni  himself  was  one  of  the  quaint¬ 
est  types  the  authors  came  across  ;  it  was 
to  his  maternal  uncle  Guillaume  Thiemet 
that  he  owed  both  Ins’  Christian  name  and 
his  extraordinary  talent.  Thiemet  was 
the  Toole,  the  Cotney  Grain,  and  the 
Cruikshank  of  the  latter  end  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  ;  inexhaustible  as  a  mimic 
and  comic  artist. 

Gavaini’s  father  was  an  old  revolution¬ 
ary  republican,  considerably  disgusted  with 
the  men  of  his  time,  but  loyal  to  his  old 
convictions.  The  son  got  his  lessons  at 
the  house  of  an  architect  whose  wife  was 
generally  reading  the  romances  of  Mrs. 
Ann  Kadcliffe  ; — the  Miss  ]>raddon  of  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Gavarni  early  began 
to  get  his  pocket-money  by  selling  little 
sepia  sketches  to  a  Demoiselle  Naudet,  a 
poor  picture  dealer  on  what  was  then  the 
Place  du  Carrousel,  and  she  introduced 
his  work  to  Blaisot,  an  art  publisher  of 
the  first  year  cf  the  Restoration,  who  or¬ 
dered  sets  of  Devils.  The  “  Devils”  were 
grotesques  somewhat  similar  to  the  dia¬ 
bolic  adornments  of  an  old  Cathedral,  and 
resembles  the  group  of  his  contemporaries 
— insect  devils,  feathered  devils,  devils  in 
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pi^-tailed  perukes.  These  personages, 
however,  not  sufficing  to  gain  the  required 
income,  he  took  to  engraving. 

In  1830  he  is  described  by  Gautier  as 
having  been  a  charming  young  man  with 
curly  hair,  and  “  as  particular  as  an  Eng¬ 
lishman”  about  his  dress,  for  he  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  earn  enough  to  satisfy  his  fan¬ 
tasies  of  costume  ;  and  in  1832  he  was  in 
full  swing,  and  published  his  “  Physiog¬ 
nomies  de  la  Population  de  Paris  the 
people,  the  soldiers,  the  children,  the  fish¬ 
wives,  the  policemen,  the  Parisiennes, 
grandes  dames  and  bourgeoises,  indoor  and 
out,  in  curl-papers  and  in  ball  dresses, 
yawning,  laughing,  asleep,  awake,  the 
bourgeois  gentilshommes,  and  the  gentils- 
hommes  Itourgeois,  the  vagabonds  making 
oratorical  }X)ses  in  the  police  couit,  etc. 
Gavarni  seized  them  all,  and  his  fame 
spread  far  and  wide. 

In  1847  he  came  to  London,  where  he 
seems  to  have  been  quite  anxiously  expect¬ 
ed.  At  that  time  our  social  links  with 
Paris  were  very  close.  But  in  England 
he  did  not  get  on  very  well  ;  though  he 
was  most  intelligently  interested  in  Lon¬ 
don.  He  snubbed  Thackeray,  who  came 
full  of  zeal  to  invite  him  to  dinner  ;  he 
actually  missed,  without  any  excuse,  an 
appointment  to  sketch  the  Queen,  who  in 
common  with  Prince  Albert  had  the  high¬ 
est  admiration  for  his  genius  ;  he  was  fur¬ 
ther — horrid  thought  ! — said  to  have  de¬ 
clared  that  an  English  lady  in  full  dress 
was  like  a  Cathedral  ;  and  finally  he  went 
off  at  a  tangent  on  scientific  notions,  and, 
although  the  most  sober  of  men,  took  what 
the  De  Goncourts  whimsically  call  “  le  gin 
du  pays,”  to  stimulate  his  researches  into 
the  higher  mathematics  !  It  was  high 
time  for  him  to  get  back  to  France,  after 
an  absence  of  something  like  two  years, 
during  which  time  the  Orleans  monarchy 
had  been  replaced  by  the  Republic  and 
the  Prince  President.  It  was  at  the  end 
of  1851  that  the  two  young  De  Gt)ncourts 
first  saw  Gavarni  and  found  him  deep  in 
water-color  painting  and  Cartesian  Philoso¬ 
phy.  He  took  to  them  with  great  kind¬ 
ness,  told  tliem  of  all  his  adventures,  and 
initialed  them  into  all  his  theories  and 
ideals,  apparently  believing  in  nothing  but 
luathcrnatics,  essaying  in  vain  to  wring 
out  the  answer  of  the  universe  from  what 
he  called  ‘‘  the  music  of  numbers.”  In 
fact,  after  the  death  of  his  favorite  son, 
the  little  Jean  constantly  referred  to  in 


Jules  de  Goncourt’s  correspondence,  his 
intellect  took  an  extraordinary  turn  ;  he 
would  discourse  on  scholastic  philosophy, 
and  Louis  Veuillot,  by  no  means  with  dis¬ 
approval.  It  seemed  to  be  the  only  train 
of  thought  on  which  his  mind  could  dwell 
with  interest,  if  not  with  belief. 

He  lived  until  November  1866,  in  a  sad 
strange  old  age  which  his  remaining  son 
Pierre  seemed  unable  to  brighten  ;  the  last 
time  he  was  seen  by  the  De  Goncourts  he 
was  “  maihematiquant”  in  the  middle  of 
a  heap  of  books.  He  left  behind  him  ten 
thousand  drawings,  the  manifold  pieces 
of  the  CEuvre,  by  which  he  had  delighted 
France  for  nearly  half  a  century  ;  but  he 
had  outlived  his  popularity,  and  was  sin¬ 
cerely  mourned  by  none  save  the  two 
young  litterateurs  to  whom  he  had  proved 
so  good  a  friend. 

It  was  Gavarni  who  with  Samte-Beuve 
inaugurated  the  diners  Magny.  Here, 
twice  a  month,  a  group  of  literary  men, 
comprising,  as  time  went  on.  all  the  De 
Goncourts’  familiars,  met  and  dined  “  a 
la  bonne  Banquette, ”  discussing  freely 
one  another  and  those  outside  the  charmed 
circle,  little  knowing  or  recking  that  they 
were  making  future  “  copy,”  or  at  least 
furnishing  materials  for  the  most  curious 
memoirs  ever  published  in  France,  if  we 
except  some  of  the  mediseval  journals  and 
diaries,  which,  after  all,  though  equally 
frank,  were  not  published  during  the  life¬ 
time  of  their  authors,  or  at  least  of  those 
mentioned  in  their  pages  with  praise  or 
blame. 

Lightly  ])08ed,  and  yet  sketched  with 
no  uncertain  hand,  the  band  of  men  and 
women  who  built  up  and  “  invented,”  to 
translate  an  expressive  French  idiom,  what 
will  go  down  as  modern  French  literature, 
pass  before  us.  Flaubert,  who  spent  four 
years  in  writing  one  short  novel,  and  that 
novel  “  Salammbo  and  who  in  the  in¬ 
tervals  of  hard  silent  work  would  sit  on  a 
divan,  his  feet  crossed  Turkish  fashion, 
confiding  to  all  and  any  who  would  listen 
the  plot  and  incidents  of  a  study  of  mod¬ 
ern  Eastern  life — destined  never  to  be  even 
begun  by  him — or  again  throwing  aside 
the  eternal  cigarette,  from  whose  curling 
spiral  of  smoke  he  pretended  to  evolve  the 
strange  fantasies  which  lent  to  his  con¬ 
versation  such  curious  charm,  in  order  to 
dance  a  grotesque  pas  seul,  dnbbed  by  its 
originator  “  I’ldiot  des  Salons,”  and  ap¬ 
parently  intended  to  be  taken  as  a  mon- 
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strous  parody  of  the  respectable  bourgeois 
sinujrness  which  the  author  of  “  Madame 
liovary”  and  his  colleagues  so  abhorred. 

We  catch  glimpses  of  a  young  strug¬ 
gling  Zola  at  Magny’s,  where  his  undoubt¬ 
ed  genius  and  strange  power  seems  to  have 
been  an  accepted  fact  long  before  his  work 
had  even  accjuired  the  notoriety  which  in 
France  so  often  precedes  fame.  In  those 
days  the  Apostle  of  Ilealism  was  a  sallow 
wiry  jeuue,  writing  newspaper  articles  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together,  while  elabo¬ 
rating  the  finest  novels  of  the  liougon 
Macquart  si  ries.  l>ut  the  chief  of  the 
party  was  Theophile  Gautier,  the  most 
powerful  and  self-assertive  of  them  all, 
never  so  happy  apparently  as  when  en¬ 
gaged  in  loud  discussion  with  Sainte-Beuve 
or  Taine  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  their 
respective  gods,  Balzac,  Homer,  and  Ba- 
cine,  yet  devoted  to  the  tw'o  pretty  young 
daughters  who  kept  house  for  him  in  the 
sombre  ill-furnished  house  at  Ncuilly. 
There  the  “Sultan  de  rEpithetc,”  as 
some  one  happily  designated  him,  spent 
his  idle  hours.  His  work  he  did  in  the 
offices  of  the  Moniteur,  seeming  only  able 
to  write  under  the  impulsion  of  knowing 
that  a  printer’s  devil  lay  in  wait  round 
every  corner,  and  seeing,  as  he  wrote, 
the  “  copy”  come  back  in  proof  line  by 
line,  for  in  no  other  fashion  would  or  did 
the  great  critic  ever  produce  his  articles. 

One  fine  day,  early  in  the  sixties,  the 
brothers  received  a  card  inviting  them  to 
assist  at  a  “  petite  fete  de  famille,”  to 
take  place  in  Mdlle.  Gautier’s  own  rooms. 
There  they  find  some  thirty  guests  assem¬ 
bled  in  front  of  a  miniature  stage,  of  which 
the  youthful  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  to-day 
President  of  the  Second  Salon,  has  been 
the  zealous  scene-painter.  The  piece 
played  is  entitled  “  Pierrot  Posthume,” 
in  France  an  ever-new  theme.  Judith, 
the  eldest  of  the  three  children,  and  with 
even  then  a  strange  delight  in  Oriental 
lore,  looks  graceful  as  Esmeralda  ;  Estelle 
is  a  dainty  llailequin  ;  their  brother  a 
somewhat  solemn  Pierrot  —  perhaps  a 
thought  too  posthume,  some  fiiend  re¬ 
marks — and  Theophile  Gautier  himself 
marvellously  plays  Pantaloon,  the  young¬ 
est,  merriest,  wittiest  of  them  all,  and 
throwing  himself  with  abundant  zeal  into 
the  fun. 

One  evening,  Tourguenieff  is  welcomed, 
an  honored  guest,  by  the  Magny  diners — 

“  He  looks  like  a  gentle  giant  with  his 
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white  hair  .  .  .  and  his  eyes  have  bor¬ 
rowed  some  of  the  soft  bright  blue  of  the 
sky.  .  .  .  Touched  perhaps  by  our 
greeting,  he  begins  to  talk  of  Russian 
literature,  which  he  declares  to  be  drifting 
toward  realism,  both  as^teirards  fiction  and 
the  Theatre.  lie  tells  us  that  the  Russians 
are  great  readers  of  reviews,  and  seems 
ashamed  of  owning  that  he  and  some  ten 
others  are  actually  paid  GOO  fr.  the  page. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  book  only  brings  in 
about  4000  fr,  and  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  there  is  but  one  foreign  writer  popu¬ 
lar  in  Russia,  and  that  is — Dickens.  How 
the  world  has  changed  ! 

Neither  of  the  brothers  ever  became  in¬ 
timate  with  George  Sand,  though  she  had 
a  sincere  admiration  for  their  work.  In¬ 
troduced  to  this  famous  lady  confrere  by 
the  engraver  Manceau,  their  first  impres¬ 
sion  was  curiously  unpleasant. 

“  A  seated  shadow,  who  remains  ap¬ 
parently  unconscious  of  our  presence  and 
salutations.  .  .  .  Madame  Sand  has  an  au¬ 
tomatic  air,  she  speaks  in  a  rnonotonous|and 
mechanical  voice  which  is  never  raised  or 
lowered  in  tone.  ...”  Manceau,  who 
apparently  considered  the  authoress  of 
“  La  Mare  au  Diahlc”  a  kind  of  show, 
which  perhaps  explained  her  attitude,  in¬ 
forms  the  De  Goncourts  that  her  powers  of 
work  are  prodigious,  and  that  nothing 
disturbs  her.  “Yes,”  says  Madame 
Sand,  “there  is  nothing  praiseworthy  in 
that,  for  writing  has  always  been  very  easy 
to  me.” 

And  later  on  comes  an  account  of  a  visit 
to  Nohant,  given  by  Gautier  at  one  of  the 
Magny  dinners,  and  which  gives  a  curious 
side-light  on  George  Sand’s  home  life. 

“  The  food  was  good,  but  we  had  too 
much  game  and  poultry,  also  Madame 
Calamatta  and  Alexander  Dumas .  .  . 
Lunch  is  at  ten  o’clock.  .  .  .  Madame 
Sand  walks  in,  looking  like  the  Somnam- 
bula,  and  remains  sleepy  through  the  whole 
meal  .  .  .  then  we  went  into  the  garden, 
and  this  woke  her  up  somewhat.  VVe  had 
some  general  conversation  about  the  way 
in  which  certain  words  should  be  pro¬ 
nounced — ailleurs  and  meilleur,  for  in¬ 
stance.  .  .  .  Not  a  word  touching  on 
the  relation  of  the  sexes  ;  you  would 
probably  be  shown  the  door  if  you  dared 
to  allude  to  such  a  thing.  ...  At  three 
o’clock  Madame  Sand, sets  to  her  ‘  copy  ’ 
again  till  six.  Dinner  is  hurried  throirgh 
in  order  to  give  Marie  Caillot  tinre  to  dine 
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— she  is  the  maid-servant,  &  petite  Fadette 
adopted  by  Mine.  Sand.  .  .  .  After  din¬ 
ner  Mine.  Sand  plays  ‘  patience  ’  till  mid¬ 
night  without  saying  a  word.  ...  VV  ell, 
after  a  day  or  two  I  could  stand  it  no 
lon<rcr,  and  so  suddenly  declared  that 
llousseau  had  been  the  worst  writer  the 
world  had  known,  and  this  produced  a 
discussion  which  lasted  till  one  o’clock  in 
the  morning.” 

Certainly  her  malicious  confrere  knew 
how  to  avenge  the  dull  hours  George  Sand 
had  made  him  spend  in  her  beloved  No- 
hant,  and  yet  at  that  time  (’62)  the 
”  Marrpiis  de  Villemer”  was  still  unwrit¬ 
ten,  proving  what  a  latent  power  there 
must  have  been  in  this  quiet  somnolent 
woman. 

Through  all  these  curious  volumes,  full 
of  a  painful  disillusionment  which  intensi¬ 
fies  as  time  goes  on,  stripping  bare  first 
both  brothers  and  then  the  remaining  one, 
of  the  natural  affections  and  beliefs  com¬ 
mon  to  us  all,  one  gracious  and  charming 
person.ality  flits  to  and  fro,  ever  bringing 
an  element  of  biightness  and  cheery  kind¬ 
ness  into  the  lives  of  all  those  around. 
The  Princess  Mathilde  Bonaparte,  to 
whom  constant  references  are  made  in  the 
”  Journal  des  Goncourt,”  seems  to  have 
played  the  pait  of  fairy  godmother  to 
French  men  of  letters  during  the  Third 
Empire  ;  indeed  it  was  admittedly  due  to 
her  influence  that  such  men  as  Flaubert, 
Gautier,  the  De  Goncouits,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  Sainte-Beuve,  threw  what  influence 
they  possessed  all  on  the  side  of  wlut  was 
then  Law  and  Order. 

On  one  occasion,  however.  Princess 
Mathilde’s  fiiendship  did  the  brothers  an 
evil  turn.  ‘‘  llenriette  Marechal,”  a 
strangely  unequal  play,  but  one  which 
undoubtedly  foreshadowed  the  modern 
dramatic  school,  and  brought  out,  as  none 
of  their  previous  work  had  done,  the  rare 
powers  of  modern  psychological  observa¬ 
tion  possessed  by  the  two  authors,  was 
blackballed  by  the  ComeJie  Fran^aise  ; 
ostensibly  on  account  of  the  subject — cer¬ 
tainly  a  singnlaily  unpleasant  one — but 
more  probably  because  with  Emile  Au- 
gier,  Dumas  jih,  and  Octave  Fenillet,  to 
say  nothing  of  De  Musset,  the  Theatre 
Fran^aise  was  rather  suffering  from  em- 
barras  de  richesses,  and  had  no  desire  for 
eccentric  and  startling  additions  to  its 
repertoire. 

Suddenly  a  message  from  the  Emperor 


led  the  Comedie  to  reconsider  its  deci¬ 
sion,  “  llenriette  Marechal”  was  put  into 
rehearsal,  with  the  best  actois  and  ac¬ 
tresses  of  the  day  in  the  principal  roles, 
and  MM.  de  Goncourt  had  nothing  left 
but  to  express  their  gratitnde  to  their 
energetic  and  all-powerful  friend  at  Court. 
But  it  had  gone  forth  in  the  Student’s 
quarter  that  a  dull  ill-constructed  play  was 
going  to  be  played  at  the  National  Thea¬ 
tre,  in  order  to  please  a  Princess  ;  the 
Quaitier  Latin  descended  on  the  Palais 
Royal  with  whistles,  rattles,  and,  what  was 
more  to  the  purpose,  some  fifty  strong 
young  voices  determined  to  howl  down 
the  official  play.  The  ringleader,  a  young 
gentleman  known  as  Pipe  en  boia,  wrote  a 
witty  epistle  to  the  authors  of  the  piece, 
which  somehow  got  into  all  the  anli-gov- 
ernmental  organs,  and  practically  obliged 
the  Director  of  the  (’omedie  Frangaise  lO 
withdraw  ‘‘  llenriette  Marechal.”  This, 
after  Got,  Delaunay,  Mme.  Arnould  Du- 
plesis,  etc.,  had  five  times  tried  in  vain  to 
make  the  public  at  least  hear  their  play, 
which  was  spoken  of  with  admiration  and 
even  enthusiasm  by  the  leading  critics  of 
the  day,  including  two  such  different  men 
as  Jules  Janin  and  Gautier. 

Some  twenty  years  later  the  same  pub¬ 
lic,  grown  presumably  older  and  wiser 
under  the  beneficent  influence  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  applauded  ‘‘  llenriette  Marechal” 
to  the  echo  ;  but  only  one  of  the  two 
authors  was  present  to  enjoy  the  triumph, 
and  receive  the  congiatulations  of  friends 
and  critics.  Such  arc  the  ironies  of  fate  ; 
for  it  is  recognized  that  Jules  de  Goncourt 
bad  given  some  of  his  best  thought  to  this 
comedy,  if  it  can  be  so  styled,  containing 
as  it  does  the  mot  profond  which  sums  up 
what  the  whole  of  modern  literature  from 
Balzac  downward  is  always  trying  to  ex¬ 
press.  In  “  llenriette  Marechal,”  the 
hero,  Paul  de  Breville,  says:  “  <^’a  finit 
done  I’amour,  Louise  ?”  but  no  answer  is 
vouchsafed  to  the  question. 

Even  before  Jules’s  death  there  had 
been  question  of  what  one  must  call,  for 
want  of  a  better  name,  an  Academic  de 
Goncourt.  The  brothers  ever  retained  a 
vivid  remembrance  of  their  own  early 
stiuggles,  and  of  those  of  their  friends 
who,  even  more  unfortunate  than  them¬ 
selves,  saw  themselves  absolutely  obliged 
to  “  potboil,”  if  I  may  be  pardoned  the 
phrase,  in  order  to  live  while  masterpieces 
slumbered  in  their  brains.  It  was  with 
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the  generous  hope  of  helping  forward 
some  of  these  that  the  De  Goncouits  made 
up  their  minds  to  found  a  certain  number 
of  literary  scholarships  for  which  only 
bona  fide  men  of  letters  should  be  eligible. 
The  number  was  restricted  to  twelve,  part¬ 
ly  on  account  of  the  expense  ;  and  the 
scheme  can  only  come  into  operation* after 
the  surviving  brother  has  departed  this 
world — ^^a  rather  melancholy  thought,  by- 
the-by,  for  those  who  have  already  a 
destined  place  in  the  Academic.  When 
the  brothers  first  conceived  the  idea,  the 
men  were  chosen — all,  it  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  state,  outside  the  Academic  Fran- 
^aise,  and  ail  men  to  whom  the  six  thou¬ 
sand  francs  income  (exactly  £240)  would 
have  been  wealth.  These  men  were  then 
Flaubcit,  Theophile  Gautier,  Barbey 
dTIervilly,  Louis  Veuillot— for  whose 
talent,  strange  as  it  may  seem  consider¬ 
ing  the  extreme  differences  both  of  opin¬ 
ion  and  style  existing  between  them,  the 
De  Goncourts  had  a  great  respect — Theo¬ 
dore' de  Banville,  and,  among  the  younger 
men,  Alphonse  Daudet  and  Emile  Zola. 
Of  these  the  older  generation  has  disap¬ 
peared  as  though  it  had  not  been,  and  M. 
Zola  is  in  training  for  the  Academic,  so 
to  Alphonse  Daudet  will  probably  fall  the 
task  of  forming  the  Academic  de  Gon- 
court,  which  may  in  time  become  a  serious 
rival  to  the  Forty.  It  is  difficult  to  divine 
who  would  now  compose  the  twelve,  but 
Guy  de  Maupassant  may  almost  certainly 
be  cited,  the  more  so  that  he  has  always 
refused  to  enter  the  Academic  fold.  Paul 
Marguerite  and  Reny  among  the  new 
writers  would  also  probably  have  their 
place. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  what  a 
boon  this  Academic  de  Goncourt  will 
prove,  if  the  management  and  general 
direction  fall  into  the  light  hands.  Life 
is  almost  impossible  to  the  literary  begin, 
ner  abroad.  Magazines  are  practically 
non-existent,  and,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
good  circulating  libraries,  it  takes  as  many 
years  to  become  popular  in  France  as  it 
would  months  in  England  or  America. 

One  of  the  finest  collections  of  Japanese 
art  in  the  world  is  contained  in  the  Auteuil 
villa  where  M.  Edmond  de  Goncourt  now 
lives  in  solitude,  and  the  wf.lls  of  this 
maison  d’artiste  are  covered  with  exquisite 
eighteenth-century  miniatures,  drawings 
and  pastels  signed  Fragonard,  Boucher, 
Watteau,  and  rare  Beauvais  tapestries,  to 


say  nothing  of  the  quaint,  ill-spelled  auto¬ 
graph  letters  of  the  grandes  dames  Mes¬ 
sieurs  de  Goncourt  made  to  live  again  in 
their  “  Ilistoire  de  la  France  au  18*'"® 
Siecle,”  for  both  brotheis  were  passionate 
collectors  at  a  time  when  a  Fragonard 
worth  three  thousand  francs  to  day  could 
be  bought  for  as  many  centimes. 

Very  characteiistic  of  the  genius  and 
aptitudes  of  the  Dc  Goncourts  is  the  ac¬ 
count  of  their  home  at  Auteuil  written  by 
the  elder  brother  ten  long  years  after  the 
death  of  Jules.  Surely  the  plaques,  and 
the  bronzes,  and  the  Japanese  stuffs  must 
one  and  all  have  caught  the  echoes  of  that 
sad  death-bed,  and  the  lonely  pain  of  the 
survivor.  There  is  something  horribly 
melancholy  in  the  enumeration  of  ail  the 
precious  things,  especially  when  we  re¬ 
member  that  after  a  particularly  costly 
purchase  the  two  young  brothers  would 
go  off  and  economize  in  some  artists’  tav¬ 
ern  where  their  food  and  lodging  came  to 
half-a-crown  a  day.  Here  is  Edmond’s 
account  of  the  growth  of  this  hereditary 
passion. 

“  Sitting  by  my  chimney-corner,  in  the 
interval  of  work,  a  cigar  between  my  lips 
and  my  eyes  wandering  over  all  the  sur¬ 
rounding  bric-a-brac.  1  had  often  asked 
myself  whence  arose  this  passionate  love 
du  bibelot  which  has  made  me  happy  and 
miserable  all  my  life.  .  .  . 

“  One  of  the  most  eager  amateurs  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  a  connection 
of  my  family,  M.  Ic  Bas  de  Courmont, 
but  he,”  adds  Edmond,  “  was  not  a  blood 
relation.”  The  grandfather  De  Goncourt 
lived  in  a  beautiful  sculptured  house  at 
Neufchatcau,  and  had  within  it  divers 
bronzes,  drawings,  and  fine  pieces  of  fur¬ 
niture  ;  but  simple  as  the  fitting  adorn¬ 
ment  of  his  rank  in  life.  The  father,  an 
officer,  never  troubled  his  head  about 
‘‘  these  stupidities,”  but  always  chose 
articles  of  common  necessity,  such  as  a 
brush  of  elegant  and  even  artistic  make, 
and  his  drinking-glass  was  one  of  the  first 
verves  mousselins  made. 

But  it  is  to  the  influence  of  an  aunt  by 
marriage  that  M.  de  Goncourt  attributes 
the  collecting  passion  which  grew  with  his 
growth.  This  lady  lived  at  Croissy,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  and  Madame 
de  Goncourt  sometimes  spent  the  summer 
with  her  and  a  third  relative,  a  sort  of 
domestic  colony  very  common  in  France. 
They  would  set  out  on  the  Sunday  after- 
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noons  when  the  little  Edmond  came  home 
from  school,  and  find  their  way  down  the 
Boulevard  Beaumarchais  to  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine,  and  so  to  certain  vendors  of 
curiosities.  This  was  about  1836,  and 
the  three  ladies  are  daintily  described  in 
their  thin  muslin  gowns,  and  prunella 
shoes  with  curved  sandals  tied  round  the 
ankle,  “  a  charming  trio.”  “  Ma  tante,^’ 
says  M.  de  Goncourt,  “  was  at  that  time 
one  of  the  four  or  five  persons  in  Paris 
who  loved  the  old  things  of  a  former 
time  ;  Venetian  glass,  sculptured  ivories, 
inlaid  furniture,  Genoese  velvets,  Point 
d’Alenqon  and  Porcelaines  de  Saxe.  The 
ladies  would  find  the  dealer  putting  up 
his  shutters  previous  to  going  out  to  dine 
in  some  tavern  at  Vincennes,  but  they 
would  generally  pick  up  some  precious 
trifle  that  was  given  to  Edmond  to  carry, 
who  watched  his  own  feet  with  careful 
zeal  lest  he  should  trip,  while  his  aunt 
would  look  smilingly  back  with  an  ‘  Ed¬ 
mond,  take  care  not  to  break  it.’ 

“  It  is  certainly  these  old  Sundays  which 
made  the  bibeloteur  which  1  have  been, 
which  I  am,  and  shall  be  all  my  life  long.” 

These  pages  recall  the  house  of  Victor 
Hugo  at  Guernsey,  Hauteville  House, 
which  was  decorated  to  such  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  degree  with  old  tapestry,  sculptured 
oak  and  Japanese  treasures,  that  it  seemed 
to  detract  a  little  from  the  value  of  the 
dwelling  as  an  exponent  of  the  life  of  the 
man.  A  perfect  furnished  house  is  surely 
the  growth  of  years. 

From  a  charming  description  of  a  bed¬ 
room  entirely  furnished  with  relics  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  of  which  the  bed  is 
said  to  have  been  that  of  the  unfortunate 
Princess  de  Lamballe,  when  visiting  her 


father-in-law  the  Due  de  Penthievre,  I 
take  this  account  of  an  inlaid  casket, 
made  of  foreign  woods,  such  as  they  loved 
a  century  ago. 

“  It  is  the  casket  where  my  grand¬ 
mother,  elegant  in  her  tastes,  kept  her 
best  Indian  cashmeres  ;  for  she  had  so 
many,  that  I  remember  at  the  time  of  her 
death  my  childish  astonishment  at  heating 
the  dealers  who  came  to  the  sale  speak  of 
it  as  the  ‘sale  of  the  Indian  lady.’  At 
this  date  all  that  remains  in  the  casket  be¬ 
longing  to  its  original  owner  is  a  curious 
account  book  of  the  time  of  the  Dirtc- 
toire,  at  the  moment  of  the  depreciation 
of  the  paper  money — the  Assignats — dur¬ 
ing  months  when  a  turkey  cost  600  francs. 
This  account-book  is  in  the  midst  cf  a 
pile  of  literary  agreements,  shares  and 
bonds,  paid  bills  for  works  cf  art,  family 
papers,  all  the  mass  of  serioirs  archives 
belonging  to  the  living  man,  mingled  with 
the  relics  which  he  keeps  of  those  who  are 
no  more  ;  where  my  fingers  touch,  now 
my  father’s  ‘  Croix  d’Officier,’  now  my 
mother’s  wedding-ring,  or  a  fair-haired 
curt  of  my  little  sister  Lili,  who  died  of 
cholera  in  1832 — died  upon  our  knees  in 
a  compartment  of  a  diligence,  while  we 
were  in  agonizing  uncertainty  whether  to 
alight  in  one  of  the  passing  villages,  or  to 
hurry  on  for  help  to  the  next  great  town.” 

The  great  charm  of  the  “  Maison  d’ Ar¬ 
tiste”  consists  in  the  little  interspersed 
memories  of  family  life  which  cling  to 
some  unbought  relic  of  the  De  Goncourt 
family — memories  in  which  the  essen¬ 
tially  delicate  and  kindly  nature  of  the 
writer  dignifies  each  reminiscence  of  the 
past,  and  makes  every  reader  feel  in  him  a 
friend. — Murray' s  Magazine. 


THE  GRINDSTONE  THEORY  OF  THE  MILKY  WAY. 

BV  J.  ELLARD  OORE. 

TitE  original  conception  of  the  “  grind¬ 
stone”  or  “  disc  theory”  of  the  Milky 
Way,  although  usually  attributed  to  Sir 
William  Ilerschcl,  is  certainly  due  to 
Thomas  Wright  of  Durham,  who  first 
published  the  theory  in  the  year  1750  in 
a  work  entitled  “  An  Original  Theory  or 
New  Hypothesis  of  the  Universe,  founded 
upon  the  Laws  of  Nature,  and  solving  by 
Mathematical  Principles  the  General  Phaj- 


nomena  of  the  Visible  Creation  ;  and  par¬ 
ticularly  The  Via  Lactea.  Compris’d  in 
Nine  Familiar  Letters  from  the  Author  to 
his  Friend.”  This  work  is  very  rare. 
Even  the  great  library  of  the  Ponlkova 
Observatory,  Russia,  does  not  possess  a 
copy,  and  it  appears  from  the  writings  of 
Kant,  Struve,  and  Arago  that  neither  of 
them  had  seen  an  original  copy  of  Wright’s 
work.  On  the  title-page  of  the  copy  be- 
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longing  to  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Astro¬ 
nomical  Society  (from  which  the  extracts 
in  the  following  pages  are  quoted)  there 
is  a  manuscript  note  by  Professor  Do  Mor¬ 
gan  (author  of  “The  Budget  of  Para¬ 
doxes”),  in  which  he  says  that  he  had 
only  seen  three  copies  of  the  work,  one  of 
which  ”  had  an  ingenious  attempt  to  alter 
MDCCL  into  MDCCo,  which  could  only  be 
detected  by  looking  through  the  back  of 
the  page” — an  attempt  probably  made  by 
some  unscrupulous  person  to  tiy  and  prove 
that  Wright’s  views  were  not  published 
till  1800,  or  a  date  subsequent  to  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Sir  W.  Ilerschel’s  earlier 
papers. 

Thomas  Wright  was  born  on  September 
22,  1711,  at  Byer’s  Green,  near  Durham, 
and  died  at  the  same  place  on  February 
25,  1786.  lie  seems  to  have  been  an  ob¬ 
server  especially  of  cornets,  and  a  com¬ 
puter  of  their  orbits,  lie  published  some 
other  works,  and  acquired  such  a  reputa¬ 
tion  by  his  writings  on  navigation  that  in 
1742  he  was  offered  the  professorship  of 
navigation  in  the  Imperial  Academy  of  St. 
Petersburg. 

In  the  seventh  letter  of  the  work  re¬ 
ferred  to  Wright  says  :  ‘‘  Let  us  imagine 
a  vast  infinite  Gulph,  or  Medium,  every 
Way  extended  like  a  Plane,  and  inclosed 
between  two  Surfaces,  nearly  even  on  both 
Sides,  but  of  such  a  Depth  or  Thickness 
as  to  occupy  a  Space  equal  to  the  double 
Radius,  or  Diameter  of  the  visible  Crea¬ 
tion,  that  is  to  take  rn  one  of  the  smallest 
Stars  each  way,  from  the  middle  Station, 
perpendicular  to  the  Plane’s  Direction,  and, 
as  near  as  possibl*',  according  to  our  Idea 
of  their  true  Distance  and  again,  ‘‘  If 
your  Opticks  fail  you  before  you  arrive  at 
theseexternal  Regions,  only  imagine  howin- 
finitely  greater  the  Number  of  Stars  would 
be  in  thtse  remote  Parts,  arising  thus  from 
their  continual  crowding  behind  one  an¬ 
other,  as  all  other  Objects  do  toward  the 
Horizon  Point  of  their  Perspective,  which 
ends  but  with  Infinity.  Thus,  all  their 
Rays  at  least  so  near  uniting,  must  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  eye  appear,  as  almost,  in  Con¬ 
tact,  and  form  a  perfect  Zone  of  Light  ; 
this  I  take  to  be  the  real  Case,  and  the 
true  nature  of  our  Milky  Way."  Here 
we  have  the  ”  disc  theory”  clearly  pro¬ 
pounded. 

Herschel  was,  however,  the  first  to  put 
this  theory  to  the  test  of  observation.  Let 
us  consider  the  principle  on  which  liis  ob¬ 


servations  were  based.  If  we  suppose  the 
stars  to  be  uniformly  scattered  through  a 
space  extending  to  the  same  distance  in  all 
directions,  with  the  observer’s  eye  placed 
neatly  in  the  centre,  it  is  evident  that  tlie 
number  of  stars  visible  in  the  field  of  the 
telescope  directed  to  different  portions  of 
the  stellar  vault  would  be  nearly  the  same 
for  every  position  of  the  teleseope.  But 
let  us  suppose  that  the  stars  are  equally 
distributed,  not  in  a  sphere,  but  in  the 
form  of  a  cylindrical  disc — like  a  grind¬ 
stone — of  a  small  thickness  in  comparison 
with  its  diameter.  In  this  case — if  the 
stars  near  the  borders  of  the  disc  are 
within  the  range  of  our  telescope — there 
will  be  seen  in  the  direction  of  the  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  disc  a  very  large  number  of 
stars,  and  in  that  of  the  thickness,  or  axis 
of  the  disc,  a  comparatively  small  num¬ 
ber.  In  other  directions  the  number  visi¬ 
ble  will  be  proportional  to  the  length  of 
the  visual  ray.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
an  enumeration  of  the  stars  visible  in  vari¬ 
ous  directions  would  enable  us  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  exact  form  of  the  stellar  stratum, 
and  also  the  position  of  the  observer  in 
the  interior  of  the  disc.  For,  as  the  vol¬ 
umes  of  spheres  vary  as  the  cubes  of  their 
radii,  the  number  of  stars  visible  in  any 
two  directions  would  be  proportional  to 
the  cubes  of  the  distances  to  which  the 
stratum  extended  in  the  two  directions. 
For  example,  if  in  the  field  of  view  of  the 
observing  telescope  ten  stars  are  counted 
in  one  direction  and  eighty  in  another, 
the  length  of  the  visual  rays  will  be  as  one 
to  two  (or  as  the  cube  roots  of  one  to 
eight).  Ftonr  the  observed  numbers;  and 
a  comparison  between  the  area  of  the  field 
of  the  observing  telescope  and  the  total 
area  of  the  star  sphere,  the  length  of  the 
visual  ray,  compared  with  the  mean  dis¬ 
tance  of  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  may 
also  be  cornputeil. 

In  pursuance  of  this  method  Sir  W. 
Herschel  undertook  a  series  of  ‘‘  gauges,” 
or  counts  of  stars,  visible  in  different  por¬ 
tions  of  the  sky  with  a  reflecting  telescope 
of  18.8  inches  aperture.  The  nragnifying 
power  used  was  157,  and  the  diameter  of 
”  the  field  of  view”  about  fifteen  minutes 
four  seconds  of  arc.  or  about  half  the 
moon’s  apparent  diameter.  It  may  be 
shown  that  the  area  of  this  field  of  view 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  celestial 
sphere  divided  by  833,000.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  necessary  to  count  this  irn. 
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niense  number  of  fields  in  order  to 
“  gauge”  the  whole  visible  heavens.  Iler- 
schel's  gauges  number  about  3400,  so  that 
in  reality  he  examined  only  a  small  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  celestial  vault.  The  number  of 
stais  visible  in  these  gauges  range  from  0 
to  588.  This  latter  number,  large  as  it  is 
for  so  small  a  field  of  view,  would  give  for 
the  whole  heavens— if  equally  rich — a 
total  of  489,804,000  stars,  a  number 
which,  although  absolutely  large,  must  be 
considered  as  comparatively  small  if  we 
consider  space  as  infinite  in  extent. 

Ilerschel’s  gauges  were  made  along  a 
great  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere  at  right 
angles  to  the  course  of  the  Milky  Way. 
Tliis  section  was  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
35  degrees  to  the  celestial  Equator.  It 
intersects  the  Milky  Way  at  right  angles, 
and  passes  close  to  the  Galactic  poles.  On 
one  side  of  the  star  sphere  it  cuts  the 
Milky  Way  in  the  two  branches  in  Aquila, 
and  at  the  opposite  side  in  the  southern 
portion  of  Monoceros  near  Canis  Major. 
Ilerschel  found  the  greatest  diameter  of 
his  stellar  stratum  to  have  au  extension  of 
850  times  the  mean  distance  of  stats  of 
the  first  magnitude  ;  the  thickness  at 
light  angles  to  the  diameter  of  the  disc — 
or  in  the  direction  of  the  poles  of  the 
Milky  Way — being  155  of  the  same  units. 
In  this  hypothetical  disc  the  sun  is  not 
quite  centrally  placed  either  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  thickness,  or  in  that  of  the 
diameter  of  the  disc.  In  the  direction  of 
the  thickness  he  found  an  extension  of  75 
units  toward  Coma  Berenices,  or  Northern 
Galactic  pole,  and  80  units  toward  Cetus, 
or  the  Southern  pole.  In  the  direction  of 
the  diameter  the  maximum  extension  is  in 
the  direction  of  Aquila,  where  we  have 
distances  of  497  and  420  units.  Between 
these  two  branches  lies  a  void  gulf,  of 
which  the  nearest  point  to  the  sun  is  at  a 
distance  of  220  units.  In  the  opposite 
direction  the  extreme  distance  of  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  disc  is  at  352  of  the  same 
units,  in  that  portion  of  the  Milky  Way 
above  Canis  Major. 

Ilerschel  estimates  the  average  distance 
of  stars  of  the  sixth  magnitude — about 
the  limit  of  ordinary  eyesight — to  be 
twelv'e  times  the  average  distance  of  stars 
of  the  first  magnitude.  Now,  with  a 
“light  ratio”  of  2.512,  I  find  that  the 
average  distance  of  stars  of  the  eighth 
magnitude  will  be  30.14  units  of  the 
adopted  scale,  the  distance  of  ninth  mag¬ 


nitude  stars  47. 76,  and  of  tenth  magnitude 
stars  75.72  of  the  same  units.  From  this 
it  follows  that  a  telescope  which  shows 
stars  to  the  tenth  magnitude  only  should 
suffice  to  pierce  through  the  thickness  of 
the  stellar  disc  in  the  direction  of  the 
North  Galactic  pole.  As  this  is  probably 
not  the  case,  it  would  seem  that  llerschel’s 
assumed  dimensions  are  too  small.  As¬ 
suming  his  figures,  however,  let  us  con¬ 
sider  how  the  “  disc  theory”  agrees  with 
observation.  As  the  late  Mr.  Proctor  has 
shown,  the  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
alone  show  a  marked  tendency  to  aggrega¬ 
tion  on  the  Galactic  stream.  My  own  in¬ 
vestigations  on  the  subject  confirm  the 
correctness  of  this  conclusion.  Now,  as 
the  average  raked  eye  can  only  penetrate 
to  a  small  distance  in  any  direction  of  the 
disc,  we  should  find  the  number  of  naked 
eye  stars  nearly  the  same  in  all  directions, 
with  of  course  a  nebulous  background. 
There  seems,  therefore,  no  reason  why  the 
naked  eye  stars  should  be  more  numerous 
in  the  direction  of  the  Milky  Way  than  in 
any  other  diiection.  It  may,  however,  be 
objected  to  this  argument  that  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  lucid  stars  to  crowd  on  the 
Milky  Way  is  not  sufficiently  well  marked 
to  warrant  us  in  drawing  any  decided  con¬ 
clusion  from  their  apparent  distribution 
over  the  celestial  vault.  Let  us,  there¬ 
fore,  consider  the  observed  distribution  of 
stars  to  the  eighth  and  ninth  magnitudes, 
of  which  the  limit  in  distances  fall  well 
within  the  thickness  of  the  hypothetical 
disc.  Struve  found  that  for  the  hours  VI. 
and  I.  of  Bight  Ascension  the  ratio  of 
stellar  deiisity  is  about  3  to  1  for  stars  to 
the  ninth  magnitude,  included  in  a  zone 
from  15°  North  Declination  to  15°  South 
Declination.  Argelander’s  maps  show 
that  for  a  distance  of  30°  on  each  side  of 
the  centre  line  of  the  Galactic  zone  the 
stars  to  the  eighth  magnitude  inside  these 
limits  are  more  numerous  than  those  out¬ 
side  in  the  ratio  of  about  2  to  1.  For 
stars  of  the  ninth  magnitude  this  ratio  is 
nearly  2^  to  1. 

Adopting  Struve’s  method  of  couuting 
the  stars  in  a  zone  from  -H  15°  to  —  15° 
of  Declination,  I  have  made  a  careful 
enumeration  of  the  stars  to  the  eighth 
magnitude  inclusive,  as  shown  in  Hard¬ 
ing’s  charts,  which  are  fairly  complete  for 
stars  of  that  magnitude,  at  least  in  the 
selected  zone.  The  results  I  have  found 
show  that  the  maximum  number  of  stars 
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occurs  in  the  hour  XVIII.  to  XIX.  (Milky 
Way),  where  the  number  contained  in  the 
zone  is  611,  and  the  minimum  in  hour  I. 
to  II.,  where  the  number  is  275.  This 
gives  a  ratio  of  2.22  to  1.  Another  maxi¬ 
mum  occurs  in  hour  VI.  to  VII.  (Milky 
Way),  where  the  number  is  601.  The 
aveiage  for  the  whole  zone  is  about  436 
stars  per  hour  of  Right  Ascension  ;  the 
average  for  the  hours  V.  to  VIII.  being 
543,  and  for  the  hours  XVIII.  to  XXI., 
581.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  stars 
down  to  only  the  eighth  magnitude  show 
a  strongly  marked  tendency  to  aggrega¬ 
tion  on  the  Milky  Way  stream. 

These  results  are  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  “  disc,”  or  “  grindstone”  theory  of 
the  Milky  Way.  As  the  stars  are,  by  this 
hypothesis,  supposed  to  be  uniformly  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  every  part  of  the  disc, 
and  as  the  limiting  distances  for  stars  of 
the  eighth  and  ninth  magnitudes  fall  well 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  disc,  there  is 
cleaily  no  reason  why  stars  of  these  mag¬ 
nitudes  should  not  be  quite  as  numerous 
in  the  direction  of  the  Galactic  poles  as 
in  that  of  the  Milky  Way  itself.  We  see, 
therefore,  that  the  disc  theory  fails  to 
represent  the  observed  facts,  and  that 
Struve  and  Proctor  were  fully  justified  in 
their  opinion  that  the  theory  is  wholly 
untenable  and  should  be  abandoned. 
These  views  are  of  course  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  the  disc  theory  was  aban¬ 
doned  by  Ilerschel  himself  in  his  later 
writings.  In  his  paper  of  1802  he  says  : 
“  For  though  our  sun,  and  all  the  stars  we 


see,  may  truly  be  said  to  be  in  the  plane 
of  the  Milky  Way,  yet  I  am  now  con¬ 
vinced  by  a  long  inspection  and  continued 
examination  of  it,  that  the  Milky  Way 
itself  consists  of  stars  very  differently  scat¬ 
tered  from  those  which  are  immediately 
about  us.”  And  in  his  paper  of  1811  he 
says  :  “  An  equal  scattering  of  the  stars 
may  be  admitted  in  certain  calculations  ; 
but  when  we  examine  the  Milky  Way, 
or  the  closely  compressed  clusters  of  stars 
of  which  my  catalogues  have  recorded  so 
many  instances,  this  supposed  equality  of 
scattering  must  be  given  up.”  In  his 
paper  of  1817  Ilerschel  expresses  his  opin¬ 
ion  that  although  a  large  number  of  stars 
visible  in  the  field  of  view  of  the  gauging 
telescope  would  generally  indicate  a  great 
exten.oion  of  stars  in  the  line  of  sight, 
these  “  gauges”  in  reality  point  more 
directly  to  the  relative  condensation  of  the 
stars  in  space,  and  show  the  varying  rich¬ 
ness  of  star  distribution  in  different  re¬ 
gions  of  the  heavens.  Here  we  have  the 
fundamental  assumption  of  the  theory 
abandoned  by  the  author  himself. 

The  “  disc  theory”  of  the  Milky  Way 
has — like  many  other  errors — persistently 
held  its  ground  in  astronomical  text-books, 
and  it  certainly  does  seem  strange  that  the 
opinions  held  by  Ilerschel  when,  as  Proc¬ 
tor  says,  ‘‘  his  labors  were  but  beginning, 
should  be  adopted  by  future  astronomers 
in  preference  to  those  which  were  the 
fruits  of  his  ripened  experience.” — Oen~ 
tleman's  Magazine. 
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The  autumn  batch  of  recruits  for  the 
Old  Regiment  had  just  been  uncarted. 
As  usual  they  were  said  to  be  the  worst 
draft  that  had  ever  come  from  the  Depot. 
Mulvaney  looked  them  over,  grunted 
scornfully,  and  immediately  reported  him¬ 
self  very  sick. 

‘‘  Is  it  the  regular  autumn  fever  ?”  said 
,  the  doctor,  who  knew  something  of  Ter¬ 

ence’s  ways.  “  Your  temperature’s  nor¬ 
mal.” 

“  ’Tis  a  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
!  rookies  to  the  bad,  sorr.  Pm  not  very 

i  sick  now,  but  1  will  be  dead  if  these  boys 

i 

i 


are  thrown  at  me  in  my  rejuced  condi¬ 
tion.  Doctor,  dear,  supposin’  you  was  in 
charge  of  three  cholera  camps  an’ — ” 

“Go  to  hospital  then,  you  old  con¬ 
triver,”  said  the  doctor  laughing. 

Terence  bundled  himself  into  a  blue 
bedgown, — Dinah  Shadd  was  away  at¬ 
tending  to  a  major’s  lady,  who  preferred 
Dinah  without  a  diploma  to  anybody  else 
with  a  hundred— put  a  pipe  in  his  teeth, 
and  paraded  the  hospital  balcony  exhort¬ 
ing  Ortheris  to  be  a  father  to  the  new  re- 
ernits. 

“  They’re  mostly  your  own  sort,  little 
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man,”  lie  said  with  a  gtin  ;  “  the  top  spit 
av  Whitechapel.  I’ll  interogiie  them 
when  they’re  more  like  something  they 
never  will  be, — an’  that’s  a  good  honest 
soldier  like  me.” 

Ortheris  yapped  indignantly.  He  knew 
as  well  as  Terence  what  the  coming  work 
meant,  and  he  thought  Terence’s  conduct 
mean.  Then  he  strolled  off  to  look  at 
the  new  cattle,  who  were  staring  at  the 
unfamiliar  landscape  with  large  eyes,  and 
asking  if  the  kites  were  eagles  and  the 
pariah-dogs  jackals. 

“  Well,  you  are  a  holy  set  of  bean-faced 
beggars,  you  are,”  he  said  genially  to  a 
knot  in  the  barrack  square.  Then  run¬ 
ning  his  eye  over  them, — “  Fried  fish  an’ 
whelks  is  about  your  sort.  Blimy  if  they 
haven’t  sent  some  pink-eyed  Jews  too. 
You  chap  with  the  greasy  ’ed,  which  o’ 
the  Solomons  was  your  father,  Moses  ?” 

“  My  name’s  Anderson,”  said  a  voice 
sullenly. 

‘‘  Oh,  Samuelson  !  All  right,  Samuel- 
son  !  An’  how  many  o’  the  likes  o’  you 
Sbeenies  are  cornin’  to  spoil  B.  Com- 
pany  ?” 

There  is  no  scorn  so  complete  as  that 
of  the  old  soldier  for  the  new.  It  is  right 
that  this  should  be  so.  A  recruit  must 
learn  first  that  he  is  not  a  man  but  a  thing, 
which  in  time,  and  the  mercy  of  heaven, 
may  develop  into  a  soldier  of  the  Queen 
if  it  takes  care  and  attends  to  good  ad¬ 
vice.  Ortheris’s  tunic  was  open,  his  cap 
ov<!r-lopped  one  eye,  and  his  hards  were 
behind  his  back  as  he  walked  round,  grow- 
ing  more  contemptuous  at  each  step.  The 
recruits  did  not  dare  to  answer,  for  they 
were  new  boys  in  a  strange  school,  who 
had  called  themselves  soldiers  at  the  De¬ 
pot  in  comfortable  England. 

“  Not  a  single  pair  o’  shoulders  in  the 
whole  lot.  I’ve  seen  some  bad  diafts  in 
my  time, — some  bloomin’  bad  drafts  ; 
but  this  ’ere  draft  beats  any  draft  I’ve 
ever  known.  Jock,  come  an’  look  at 
these  squidgy,  ham-shanked  beggars.” 

Lcarovd  was  walking  across  the  square. 
He  arrived  slowly,  circled  round  the  knot 
as  a  whale  circles  round  a  shoal  of  small 
fry,  said  nothing,  and  went  away  whist- 
ling. 

”  Yes,  you  may  well  look  sheepy,” 
Ortheris  S(jueaked  to  the  boys.  “  It’s 
the  likes  of  you  breaks  the  ’earts  of  the 
likes  of  us.  We’ve  got  to  lick  you  into 
shape,  and  never  a  ha’penny  extry  do  we 
New  Sebixs. — Voi-.  LIV.,  No.  6. 


get  for  so  doin’,  and  you  ain’t  never 
grateful  neither.  Don’t  you  go  thinkin’ 
it’s  the  Colonel  nor  yet  the  company 
orf’cer  that  makes  you.  It’s  me,  you 
Johnny  Raws  —  you  Johnnie  bloomin' 
Raws  !” 

A  company  officer  had  come  up  unper¬ 
ceived  behind  Ortheris  a|^the  end  of  this 
oration.  “You  may  be  right,  Ortheris,” 
he  said  quietly,  “  but  I  shouldn’t  shout 
it.”  The  recruits  grinned  as  Ortheris  sa¬ 
luted  and  collapsed. 

Some  days  afterward  I  was  privileged 
to  look  over  the  new  batch,  and  they  were 
everything  that  Ortheris  had  said,  and 
more.  B.  Company  had  been  devastated 
by  forty  or  fifty  of  them  ;  and  B.  Com¬ 
pany’s  drill  on  parade  was  a  sight  to  shud¬ 
der  at.  Ortheris  asked  them  lovingly 
whether  they  had  not  been  sent  out  by 
mistake,  and  whether  they  had  not  better 
post  themselves  back  to  their  friends. 
Learoyd  thrashed  them  methodically  one 
by  one,  without  haste  but  without  sloven¬ 
liness  ;  and  the  older  soldiers  took  the 
remnants  from  Learoyd  and  went  over 
them  in  their  own  fashion.  Mulvaney 
stayed  in  hospital,  and  grinned  from  the 
balcony  when  Ortheris  called  him  a  shirker 
and  other  worse  names. 

“  By  the  grace  av  God  we’ll  brew  men 
av  them  yet,”  Terence  said  one  day. 
“  Be  vartuous  an’  parse vere,  me  son. 
There’s  the  makin’s  av  colonels  in  that  mob 
if  we  only  go  deep  enough — wid  a  belt.” 

“  We  !”  Ortheris  replied,  dancing  with 
rage.  “  I  just  like  you  and  your  ‘  we’s.’ 
’Ere’s  B.  Company  drillin’  like  a  drunk 
Militia  reg’ment.” 

“  So  I’ve  been  officially  acquent,”  was 
the  answer  from  on  high  ;  “  but  I’m  too 
sick  this  tide  to  make  certain.” 

“  An’  you,  you  fat  H’irishrnan,  shiftin’ 
an’  shirkin’  up  there  among  the  arrerroot 
an’  the  sago.” 

“  An'  the  port  wine, — you’ve  forgot 
the  port  wine,  Orth’ris  ;  it’s  none  so 
bad.”  Terence  smacked  his  lips  pro- 
vokingly. 

“  And  we’re  wore  ofif  our  feet  with 
these  ’ere — kangaroos.  Come  out  o’ 
that,  an’  earn  your  pay.  Come  on  down 
outer  that,  an’  do  somethin’  ’stead  o’ 
grinnin’  up  there  like  a  Jew  monkey,  you 
frowsy-’eaded  Fenian.” 

“  When  I’m  better  av  my  various  com¬ 
plaints  I’ll  have  a  little  private  talkin’  wid 
you.  In  the  meanwhile, — duck  !” 
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Terence  flung  an  empty  medicine  bottle 
at  Oitheris’s  head  and  dropped  into  a  long 
chair,  and  Ortheris  came  to  tell  me  his 
opinion  of  Mulvaney  three  times  over, — 
each  time  entirely  varying  all  the  words. 

“  There’ll  be  a  smash  one  o’  these 
days,”  he  concluded.  ”  Well,  it’s  none 
o’  my  fault,  but  it’s  ’ard  on  B.  Com¬ 
pany.” 

It  was  very  hard  on  B.  Company,  for 
twenty  seasoned  men  cannot  push  twice 
that  number  of  fools  into  their  places  and 
keep  their  own  places  at  the  same  time. 
The  recruits  should  have  been  more  evenly 
distributed  through  the  regiment,  but  it 
seemed  good  to  the  Colonel  to  mass  them 
in  a  company  wheie  there  was  a  large 
proportion  of  old  soldiers.  He  found  his 
reward  early  one  morning  when  the  bat- 
talion  was  advancing  by  companies  in 
echelon  fiom  the  right.  The  order  was 
given  to  form  company  squares,  which  are 
compact  little  bricks  of  men  very  unpleas¬ 
ant  for  a  line  of  charging  cavalry  to  deal 
with.  B.  Company  was  on  the  left  flank, 
and  had  ample  time  to  know  what  was 
going  on.  For  that  reason  presumably  it 
gathered  itself  into  a  thing  like  a  decayed 
aloe-clump,  the  bayonets  pointing  any¬ 
where  in  general  and  nowhere  in  particu¬ 
lar,  and  in  that  clump,  roundel,  or  mob, 
it  stayed  till  the  dust  had  gone  down  and 
the  Colonel  could  sec  and  speak.  He 
did  both,  and  the  speaking  part  was  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  regiment  to  be  the  finest 
thing  that  the  “  old  man”  had  ever  risen 
to  since  one  delightful  day  at  a  sham-fight, 
when  a  cavalry  division  had  occasion  to 
walk  over  his  line  of  skirmishers.  He 
said,  almost  weeping,  that  he  had  given 
no  order  for  rallying  groups,  and  that  he 
preferred  to  see  a  little  dressing  among 
the  men  occasionally.  He  then  apologized 
for  having  mistaken  B.  Company  for  men. 
He  said  that  they  were  but  weak  little 
children,  and  that  since  he  could  not  offer 
them  each  a  perambulator  and  a  nurse¬ 
maid  (this  may  sound  comic  to  read,  but 
B.  Company  heard  it  by  word  of  mouth 
and  winced)  perhaps  the  best  thing  for 
them  to  do  would  be  to  go^back  to  squad 
drill.  To  that  end  he  proposed  sending 
them,  out  of  their  turn,  to  garrison  duty 
in  Fort  Amara,  five  miles  away, — 1).  Com¬ 
pany  were  next  for  this  detestable  duty 
and  nearly  cheered  the  Colonel.  There 
he  devoutly  hoped  that  their  own  subalterns 


would  drill  them  to  death,  as  they  were 
no  use  in  their  present  life. 

It  was  an  exceedingly  painful  scene, 
and  I  made  haste  to  be  near  B.  Company 
barracks  when  parade  was  dismissed  and 
the  men  were  free  to  talk.  There  was  no 
talking  at  first  because  each  old  soldier 
took  a  new  draft  and  kicked  him  very 
severely.  The  non-commissioned  officers 
had  neither  eyes  nor  ears  for  these  acci¬ 
dents.  They  left  the  barracks  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  Ortheris  improved  the  occa¬ 
sion  by  a  speech.  I  did  not  hear  that 
speech,  brrt  fragments  of  it  were  quoted 
for  weeks  afterward.  It  covered  the 
birth,  parentage,  and  education  of  every 
man  in  the  company  by  name  :  it  gave  a 
complete  account  of  Fort  Amara  from  a 
sanitary  and  social  point  of  view  ;  and  it 
wound  up  with  an  abstract  of  the  whole 
duty  of  a  soldier,  each  recruit  his  use  in 
life,  and  Ortheris’s  views  on  the  use  and 
fate  of  the  recruits  of  B.  Company. 

‘‘  You  can’t  drill,  you  can’t  walk,  you 
can’t  shoot — you, — you  awful  rookies  ! 
Wot’s  the  good  of  you  ?  Y ou  eats  and  you 
sleeps,  and  you  eats,  and  you  goes  to  the 
doctor  for  medicine  when  your  innards  is 
out  o’  order  for  all  the  world  as  if  you 
was  bloomin’  generals.  An’  now  you’ve 
topped  it  all,  you  bats’-eyed  beggars, 
with  getting  us  druv  out  to  that  stinkin’ 
Fort  'Amrnerer.  We’ll  fort  yon  when 
we  get  out  there  ;  yes,  an’  we’ll  ’ammtr 
you  too.  Don’t  you  think  you’ve  come 
into  the  H’army  to  drink  Heno,  an’  clot 
your  comp’ny,  an’  lie  on  your  cots  an’ 
scratch  your  fat  heads.  You  can  do  that 
at  ’onre  sellin’  matches,  which  is  all  you’re 
fit  for,  you  keb-huntin’,  penny-toy,  boot¬ 
lace,  baggage-tout,  ’orse-’oldin’  sandwich- 
backed  se-werss,  you.*  I’ve  spoke  you 
as  fair  as  I  know  ’ow,  and  you  give  good 
’eed,  ’cause  if  Mulvaney  stops  skrirn- 
shanking  —  gets  out  o’  'orspital  —  when 
we’re  in  the  Fort,  I  lay  your  lives  will  be 
trouble  to  you.” 

That  was  Ortheris’s  peroration,  and  it 
caused  B.  Company  to  be  christened  the 
Boot-black  Brigade.  With  this  disgrace 
on  their  slack  shoulders  they  went  to  gar¬ 
rison  duty  at  Fort  Amara  under  three  offi¬ 
cers  who  were  under  instructions  to  twist 
their  little  tails.  The  army,  unlike  every 
other  profession,  cannot  be  taught  through 

*  Ortheris  meant  soars — which  means  pigs. 
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shilling  books.  First  a  man  must  suffer, 
then  he  must  learn  his  work,  and  the  self- 
respect  that  that  knowledge  brings.  The 
learning  is  hard,  in  a  land  where  our  armj 
is  not  a  red  thing  that  walks  down  the 
street  to  be  looked  at,  but  a  living,  tramp, 
ing  reality  liable  to  be  needed  at  the  short¬ 
est  notice,  when  there  is  no  time  to  say, 
“  Hadn’t  you  better  ?”  and  “  Won’t  you 
please  ?” 

The  company  officers  divided  them¬ 
selves  into  three.  When  Brander  the 
captain  was  wearied,  he  gave  over  to 
Maydew,  and  when  Maydew  was  hoarse 
he  ordered  the  junior  subaltern  Ouless  to 
bucket  the  men  through  squad  and  com¬ 
pany  diill,  till  Brander  could  go  on  again. 
Out  of  parade  hours  the  old  soldiers  spoke 
to  the  recruits  as  old  soldiers  will,  and 
between  the  four  forces  at  work  on  them, 
the  new  draft  began  to  stand  on  their  feet 
and  feel  that  they  belonged  to  a  good  and 
honorable  service.  This  was  proved  by 
their  once  or  twice  resenting  Oitheris’s 
technical  lectures. 

“  Drop  it  now,  lad,”  said  Learoyd 
coming  to  the  rescue.  “Th’  pups  are 
biting  back.  They’re  none  so  rotten  as 
we  looked  for.” 

”  Ho  !  Yes.  You  think  yourself 
soldiers  now,  ’cause  you  don’t  fall  over 
each  other  on  p’rade,  don’t  you  ?  You 
think  ’cause  the  dirt  don’t  cake  off  you 
week’s  end  to  week’s  end  that  you’re 
clean  men.  You  think  ’cause  you  can  fire 
your  rifle  without  more  nor  shuttin’  both 
eyes,  you’re  something  to  fight,  don’t 
you  ?  You’ll  know  later  on,”  said  Orthe- 
ris  to  the  barrack-room  generally.  Not 
but  what  you’re  a  little  better  than  you 
was,”  he  added,  with  a  gracious  wave  of 
his  cutty. 

It  was  in  this  transition  stage  that  I 
came  across  the  new  draft  once  more. 
Their  officers,  in  the  zeal  of  youth  forget¬ 
ting  that  the  old  soldiers  who  stiffened  the 
sections  must  suffer  equally  with  the  raw 
material  under  hammeiing,  had  made  all 
a  little  stale  and  unhandy  with  continuous 
drill  in  the  square,  in-stead  of  marching 
the  men  into  the  open  and  supplying  them 
with  skirmishing  drill.  The  month  of 
garrison-duty  in  the  Fort  was  nearly  at  an 
end,  and  B.  Company  were  quite  fit  for  a 
self-respecting  regiment  to  drill  with. 
They  had  no  style  or  spring, — that  would 
come  in  time — but  so  far  as  they  went  they 
were  passable.  I  met  Maydew  one  day 


and  inquired  after  their  health.  He  told 
me  that  young  Ouless  was  putting  a  polish 
on  a  half-company  of  them  in  the  great 
square  by  the  east  bastion  of  the  Fort 
that  afternoon.  Because  the  day  was 
Saturday  I  went  off  to  taste  the  full  beauty 
of  leisure  in  watching  another  man  hard 
at  work. 

The  fat  forty-pound  muzzle-loaders  on 
the  east  bastion  made  a  very  comfortable 
resting-place.  You  could  sprawl  full 
length  on  the  iron  warmed  by  the  after¬ 
noon  sun  to  blood  heat,  and  command  an 
easy  view  of  the  parade  ground  which  lay 
between  the  powder-magazine  and  the 
curtain  of  the  bastion. 

I  saw  a  half-company  called  over  and 
told  off  for  drill,  saw  Ouless  come  from 
his  quarters,  lugging  at  his  gloves,  and 
heard  the  first  'shun  !  that  locks  the  ranks 
and  shows  that  work  has  begun.  Then 
I  went  off  on  my  own  thoughts,  the 
squeaking  of  the  boots  and  the  rattle  of 
the  rifles  making  a  good  accompaniment, 
and  the  line  of  red  coats  and  black  trousers 
a  suitable  background  to  them  all.  They 
concerned  the  formation  of  a  territorial 
army  for  India, — an  army  of  specially  paid 
men  enlisted  fer  twelve  years’  service  in 
her  Majesty’s  Indian  possessions,  with  the 
option  of  e.\tending  on  medical  certificates 
for  another  five  and  the  certainty  of  a 
pension  at  the  end.  They  would  be  such 
an  army  as  the  world  had  never  seen, — 
one  hundred  thousand  trained  men  draw¬ 
ing  annually  five,  no,  fifteen  thousand  men 
from  England,  making  India  their  home, 
and  allowed  to  marry  in  reason.  Yes,  I 
thought,  watching  the  line  shift  to  and 
fro,  break  and  re-form,  we  would  buy 
back  Cashmere  from  the  drunken  imbecile 
who  was  turnintr  it  into  a  hell,  and  there 
we  wonld  plant  our  much-married  regi¬ 
ments, — the  men  who  had  served  ten 
years  of  their  time, — and  there  they 
should  breed  us  white  soldiers,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  second  fighting-line  of  Eurasians. 
At  all  events  Cashmere  was  the  only  place 
in  India  that  the  Englishman  could  colo¬ 
nize,  and  if  we  had  foot-hold  there  we 
could.  .  .  .  Oh,  it  was  a  beautiful 
dream  !  I  left  that  territorial  army 
swelled  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  men  far 
behind  and  swept  on  as  far  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  India,  hiring  warships  from  the 
mother  country,  guarding  Aden  on  the 
one  side  and  Singapore  on  the  other,  pay¬ 
ing  interest  on  her  loans  with  beautiful 
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regularity,  but  borrowing  no  men  from 
beyond  her  own  borders — a  colonized, 
manufacturing  India  with  a  permanent 
surplus  and  her  own  flag.  I  had  just  in¬ 
stalled  myself  as  Viceroy,  and  by  virtue 
of  my  oftice  had  shipped  four  million 
sturdy,  thrifty  natives  to  the  Malayan 
Archipelago,  where  labor  is  always  wanted 
and  the  Chinese  pour  in  too  quickly,  when 
I  became  aware  that  things  were  not  going 
smoothly  with  the  half-company.  There 
was  a  great  deal  too  much  shuffling  and 
shifting  and  “  as  you  were-ing.”  Tlie 
non-commissioned  officers  were  snapping 
at  the  men,  and  I  fancied  Ouless  backed 
one  of  his  orders  with  an  oath.  He  was 
in  no  position  to  do  this,  because  he  was 
a  junior  who  had  not  yet  learned  to  pitch 
his  word  of  command  in  the  same  key 
twice  running.  Sometimes  he  squeaked, 
and  sometimes  he  grunted,  and  a  clear 
full  voice  with  a  ring  in  it  has  more  to  do 
with  drill  than  people  think.  He  was 
nervous  both  on  parade  and  in  mess,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  unproven  and  knew  it.  One 
of  his  majors  had  said  in  his  hearing, 
“  Ouless  has  a  skin  or  two  to  slough  yet, 
and  he  hasn’t  the  sense  to  be  aware  of 
it.’’  That  remark  had  stayed  in  Ouless’s 
mind  and  caused  him  to  think  about  him¬ 
self  in  little  things,  which  is  not  the  best 
training  for  a  young  man.  He  tiied  to  be 
cordial  at  mess,  and  became  over-effusive. 
Then  he  tried  to  stand  on  his  dignity,  and 
appeared  sulky  and  boorish.  He  was 
only  hunting  for  the  just  medium  and  the 
proper  note,  and  had  found  neither  be¬ 
cause  he  had  never  faced  himself  in  a  big 
thing.  With  his  men  he  was  as  ill  at 
ease  as  he  was  with  his  mess,  and  his 
voice  betrayed  him.  I  heard  two  orders 
and  then  : — “  Sergeant,  what  is  that  rear- 
rank  man  doing,  damn  him  ?”  That' was 
sufficiently  bad.  A  company  officer  ought 
not  to  ask  sergeants  for  information.  He 
commands,  and  commands  are  not  held 
by  syndicates. 

It  was  too  dusty  to  see  the  drill  accu¬ 
rately,  but  I  could  hear  the  excited  little 
voice  pitching  from  octave  to  octave,  and 
the  uneasy  ripple  of  badgered  or  bad- 
tempered  files  running  down  the  ranks. 
Ouless  had  come  on  parade  as  sick  of  his 
duly  as  were  the  men  of  theirs.  The  hot 
sun  had  told  on  everybody’s  temper,  but 
most  of  all  on  the  youngest  man’s.  He 
iiad  evidently  lost  his  self-control,  and  not 
possessing  the  nerve  or  the  knowledge  to 


break  off  till  he  had  recovered  it  again, 
was  making  bad  worse  by  ill-language. 

The  men  shifted  their  ground  and  came 
close  under  the  gun  I  was  l\  ing  on.  They 
were  wheeling  quarter-right  and  they  did 
it  very  badly,  in  the  natural  hope  of  hear¬ 
ing  Ouless  swear  again.  He  could  have 
taught  them  nothing  new,  but  they  en¬ 
joyed  the  exhibition.  Instead  of  swearing 
Ouless  lost  his  head  completely,  and  struck 
out  nervously  at  the  wheeling  flankman 
with  a  little  Malacca  riding-cane  that  he 
held  in  his  hand  for  a  pointer.  The  cane 
was  top{»ed  with  thin  silver  over  lacquer, 
and  the  silver  had  worn  through  in  one 
place,  leaving  a  triangular  flap  sticking  up. 
I  had  just  time  to  see  that  Ouless  had 
thrown  away  his  commission  by  striking  a 
soldier,  when  I  heard  the  rip  of  cloth  and 
a  piece  of  gray  shirt  showed  under  the  torn 
scarlet  on  the  man’s  shoulder.  It  had 
been  the  merest  nervous  flick  of  an  exas¬ 
perated  boy,  but  quite  enough  to  forfeit 
his  commission,  since  it  had  been  dealt  in 
anger  to  a  volunteer  and  no  pressed  man, 
who  could  not  under  the  rules  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  reply.  The  result  of  it,  thanks  to  the 
natural  depravity  of  things,  was  as  though 
Ouless  had  cut  the  man’s  coat  off  his 
back.  Knowing  the  new  draft  by  repu¬ 
tation,  I  was  fairly  certain  that  every  one 
of  them  would  swear  with  many  oaths  that 
Ouless  had  actually  thrashed  the  man.  In 
that  case  Ouless  would  do  well  to  pack  his 
trunk.  His  career  as  a  servant  of  the 
Queen  in  any  capacity  was  ended.  The 
wheel  continued,  and  the  men  halted  and 
dressed  immediately  opposite  my  resting- 
place.  Ouless's  face  was  perfectly  blood¬ 
less.  The  flanking  man  was  a  dark  red, 
and  I  could  see  his  lips  moving  in  wicked 
words.  He  was  Ortheiis  !  After  seven 
years’  service  and  three  medals,  he  had 
been  struck  by  a  boy  younger  than  him¬ 
self  !  Further,  he  was  my  friend  and  a 
good  man,  a  proved  man,  and  an  English¬ 
man.  The  shame  of  the  thing  made  me 
as  hot  as  it  made  Ouless  cold,  and  if 
Ortheris  had  slipped  in  a  cartridge  and 
cleared  the  account  at  once  I  should  have 
rejoiced.  The  fact  that  Ortheris,  of  all 
men,  had  been  struck,  proved  that  the 
boy  could  not  have  known  whom  he  was 
hitting  ;  but  he  should  have  remembered 
that  he  was  no  longer  a  boy.  And  then 
I  was  sorry  for  him,  and  then  I  was  angry 
again,  and  Ortheris  stared  in  front  of  him 
and  grew  redder  and  redder. 
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Tlie  drill  baited  for  a  moment.  No 
one  knew  why,  for  not  three  men  could 
have  seen  the  insult,  the  wheel  being  end- 
on  to  Ouless  at  the  time.  Then,  led  I 
conceived  by  the  hand  of  Fate,  Brander, 
the  captain,  crossed  the  drill-ground,  and 
his  eye  was  caught  by  not  more  than  a 
square  foot  of  gray  shirt  over  a  shoulder- 
blade  that  should  have  been  covered  by 
wcll-filting  tunic. 

“  Heavens  and  earth  1”  he  said,  cross¬ 
ing  in  three  strides.  “  Do  you  let  your 
men  come  on  parade  in  rags,  sir  ? 
What’s  that  scare-crow  doing  here  ?  Fall 
out  that  flank,  man.  What  do  you  mean 
by —  You,  Ortheris  I  of  all  men.  VV’hat 
the  deuce  do  you  mean  ?” 

“Beg  y’  pardon,  sir,”  said  Ortheris. 
“  I  scratched  it  against  the  guard-gate 
running  up  to  parade.” 

“  Scratched  it  !  Ki[iped  it  up,  you 
mean.  It’s  half  off  your  back.” 

“  It  was  a  little  tear  at  first,  sir,  but  in 
portin’  arms  it  got  stretched,  sir,  an’ — an’ 
I  can’t  look  behind  me.  I  felt  it  givin’, 
sir.” 

“  Urn  !”  said  Brander.  *'  I  should 
think  you  did  feel  it  give.  I  thought  it 
was  one  of  the  new  draft.  Y’ou’ve  a  good 
pair  of  shoulders.  Go  on  !” 

lie  turned  to  go.  Ouless  stepped  after 
him,  very  white,  and  said  something  in  a 
low  voice. 

”  lley,  what  ?  What  !  Ortheris,”  the 
voice  dropped.  I  saw  Ortheris  salute,  say 
something,  and  stand  at  attention. 

“  Dismiss,”  said  Brander  curtly.  The 
men  were  dismissed.  “  I  can’t  make  this 
out.  You  say —  ?”  he  nodded  at  Ouless, 
who  said  something  again.  Ortheris  stood 
still,  the  torn  flap  of  his  tunic  falling 
nearly  to  his  waist-belt.  He  had,  as 
Brander  said,  a  good  pair  of  shoulders, 
and  prided  himself  on  the  fit  of  his  tunic. 

“  Beg  y’  pardon,  sir,”  I  heard  him  say, 
“  but  I  think  Lieutenant  Ouless  has  been 
in  the  sun  too  long.  lie  don’t  quite  re¬ 
member  things,  sir.  I  come  on  p’rade 
with  a  bit  of  a  rip,  and  it  spread,  sir, 
through  portin’  arms,  as  I  have  said,  sir.” 

Grander  looked  from  one  face  to  the 
other  and  I  suppose  drew  his  own  conclu¬ 
sions,  for  he  told  Ortheris  to  go  with  the 
other  men  who  were  flocking  back  to  bar¬ 
racks.  Then  he  spoke  to  Ouless  and  went 
away,  leaving  the  boy  in  the  middle  of 
the  parade-ground  fumbling  with  his 
sword-knot. 


lie  looked  up,  saw  me  lying  on  the 
gun,  and  came  to  me  biting  the  back  of 
his  gloved  forefinger,  so  completely  thrown 
off  his  balance  that  he  had  not  sense 
enough  to  keep  his  trouble  to  himself. 

“  I  say,  you  saw  that,  I  suppose  ?” 
He  jerked  his  head  back  to  the  square, 
where  the  dust  left  by  the  departing  men 
was  settling  down  in  white  circles. 

“  I  did,”  I  answered,  for  I  was  not 
feeling  polite. 

”  What  the  devil  ought  I  to  do  !”  He 
bit  his  finger  again.  “  I  told  Brander 
what  I  had  done.  I  hit  him.” 

I’m  perfectly  aware  of  that,”  I  said, 
“  and  I  don’t  suppose  Ortheris  has  for¬ 
gotten  it  already.” 

“Ye — es  ;  but  Fm  dashed  if  I  know 
what  I  ought  to  do.  Exchange  into  an¬ 
other  company,  1  suppose.  I  can’t  ask 
the  man  to  exchange,  I  suppose.  Hey  ?” 

The  suggestion  showed  the  glimmerings 
of  proper  sense,  but  he  should  not  have 
come  to  me  or  any  one  else  for  help.  It 
was  his  own  affair,  and  I  told  him  so.  He 
seemed  unconvinced,  and  began  to  talk  of 
the  possibilities  of  being  cashiered.  At 
this  point  the  spirit  moved  me,  on  behalf 
of  the  unavenged  Ortheris,  to  paint  him  a 
beautiful  picture  of  bis  insignificance  in 
the  scheme  of  creation.  He  had  a  papa 
and  a  mamma  seven  thousand  miles  away, 
and  perhaps  some  friends.  They  would 
feel  his  disgrace,  but  no  one  else  would 
care  a  penny.  He  would  be  only  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Ouless  of  the  Old  Regiment  dis¬ 
missed  the  Queen’s  service  for  conduct 
unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gentleman. 
The  Commander  in-Chief,  who  would 
confirm  the  orders  of  the  court-martial, 
would  not  know  who  he  was  ;  his  mess 
would  not  speak  of  him  ;  he  would  return 
to  Bombay,  if  he  had  money  enough  to 
go  home,  more  alone  than  when  he  had 
come  out  Finally, — I  rounded  the 
sketch  with  precision — he  was  only  one 
tiny  dab  of  red  in  the  vast  gray  field  of  the 
Indian  Empire.  He  must  work  this  crisis 
out  alone,  and  no  one  could  help  him  and 
no  one  cared, — (this  was  untrue,  because 
I  cared  immensely  ;  he  had  spoken  the 
truth  to  Brander  on  the  spot) — whether 
he  pulled  through  it  or  did  not  pull 
through  it.  At  last  his  face  set  and  bis 
figure  stiffened. 

“  Thanks,  that’s  quite  enough.  I  don’t 
want  to  hear  any  more,”  he  said  in  a  dry, 
grating  voice,  and  went  to  his  own  quarters. 
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Brander  spoke  to  me  afterward  and 
asked  me  some  absurd  questions  as  to 
whether  I  had  seen  Ouless  cut  the  coat 
off  Ortheris’s  back.  I  knew  that  jagged 
sliver  of  silver  would  do  its  work  well, 
but  I  contrived  to  impress  on  Blander  the 
completeness,  the  wonderful  completeness 
of  my  disassociation  from  that  diill.  I 
began  to  tell  him  all  about  my  dreams  for 
the  new  territorial  army  in  India,  and  he 
left  me. 

I  could  not  see  Ortheris  for  some  days, 
but  was  told  that  when  he  returned  to  his 
fellows,  he  had  told  the  story  of  the  blow 
in  vivid  language.  Samuelson,  the  Jew, 
then  asserted  that  it  was  not  good  enough 
to  live  in  a  regiment  where  you  were 
drilled  off  your  feet  and  knocked  about 
like  a  dog.  The  remark  was  a  perfectly 
innocent  one,  and  exactly  tallied  with 
Ortheiis’s  expressed  opinions.  Yet  Or¬ 
theris  had  called  Samuelson  an  unmen¬ 
tionable  Jew,  had  accused  him  of  kicking 
women  on  the  head  in  London,  and  howl, 
ing  under  the  cat,  had  hustled  him,  as  a 
bantam  hustles  a  barn-door  cock,  from 
one  end  of  the  barrack-room  to  the  other  ; 
and  finally  had  heaved  every  single  article 
in'Samuelson’s  valise  and  bedding-roll  into 
the  veranda  and  the  outer  dirt,  kicking 
Samuelson  every  time  that  the  bewildered 
creature  stooped  to  pick  anything  up. 
My  informant  could  not  account  for  this 
inconsistency,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that 
Ortheris  was  working  off  his  temper. 

Mulvaney  had  heard  the  story  in  hospi¬ 
tal.  First  his  face  clouded,  then  he  spat, 
and  then  he  laughed.  I  suggested  that 
he  had  better  return  to  active  duty,  but 
he  saw  it  in  another  light,  and  told  me 
that  Ortheris  was  quite  capable  of  looking 
after  himself  and  his  own  affairs.  “  An’ 
if  I  did  come  out,”  said  Terence,  ”  like 
as  not  I  would  be  catchin’  young  Ouless 
by  the  scruff  av  his  trousies  an’  inakin’ 
an  example  av  him  before  the  men.  Whin 
Dinah  came  back  I  would  be  under  court- 
martial,  an’  all  for  the  sake  av  a  little  bit 
av  a  bhoy  that’ll  make  an  oif’cer  yet. 
What’s  he  goin’  to  do,  sorr,  do  ye  know  ?” 

“  Which  ?”  said  I. 

“  Ouless,  av  course.  I’ve  no  fear  for 
the  man.  Begad,  tho’,  if  ut  had  come  to 
me — but  it  could  not  ha\’e  so  come — I’d 
ha’  made  him  cut  his  wisdom-teeth  on  his 
own  sword-hilt.” 

“  I  don’t  think  he  knows  himself  what 
he  means  to  do,”  I  said. 


“  I  should  not  wonder,”  said  Terence. 
“  There’s  a  dale  av  thinkin’  before  a 
young  man  whin  he’s  done  wrong  an’ 
knows  ut,  an’  is  studyin’  how  to  put  ut 
light.  Give  the  word  from  me  to  our  lit¬ 
tle  man  there,  that  if  he  hud  ha’  told  on 
his  shuperior  orf’cer  I’d  ha’  come  out  to 
Fort  Amara  to  kick  him  into  the  Fort  ditch, 
an’  that’s  a  forty-fut  drop.” 

Ortheris  was  not  in  good  condition  to 
talk  to.  He  wandered  up  and  down  with 
Learoyd  brooding,  so  far  as  I  could  see, 
over  his  lost  honor,  and  using,  as  I  could 
hear,  incendiary  language.  Learoyd 
would  nod  and  spit  and  smoke  and  nod 
again,  and  he  must  have  been  a  great  com¬ 
fort  to  Ortheris — almost  as  great  a  com¬ 
fort  as  Samuelson,  whom  Ortheris  bullied 
disgracefully.  If  the  Jew  opened  his 
mouth  in  the  most  casual  remark  Ortheris 
would  plunge  down  it  with  all  arms  and 
accoutrements,  while  the  barrack-room 
stared  and  wondered. 

Ouless  had  retired  into  himself  to  medi- 
tatc.  I  saw  him  now  and  again,  and  he 
avoided  me  because  I  had  witnessed  his 
shame  and  spoken  my  mind  on  it.  He 
seemed  dull  and  moody,  and  found  his 
half-company  anything  but  pleasant  to 
drill.  The  men  did  their  work  and  gave 
him  very  little  trouble,  but  just  when  they 
should  have  been  feeling  their  feet,  and 
showing  that  they  felt  them  by  spring  and 
swing  and  snap,  the  elasticity  died  out, 
and  it  was  like  drilling  with  war-game 
blocks.  There  is  a  beautiful  little  ripple 
in  a  well-made  line  of  men  exactly  like  the 
play  of  a  perfectly-tempered  sword. 
Ouless’ 8  half-company  moved  like  a  broom¬ 
stick,  and  would  have  broken  as  easily. 

I  was  speculating  whether  Ouless  had 
sent  money  to  Ortheris,  which  would  have 
been  bad,  or  had  apologized  to  him  in  pri¬ 
vate,  which  would  have  been  worse,  or 
had  decided  to  let  the  whole  affair  slide, 
which  would  have  been  worst  of  all,  when 
orders  came  to  me  to  leave  the  station  for 
a  while.  I  had  not  spoken  directly  to 
Ortheris,  for  his  honor  was  not  my  honor, 
and  he  was  its  only  guardian,  and  he 
would  not  say  anything  except  bad  words. 

I  went  away,  and  from  time  to  time 
thought  a  great  deal  of  that  subaltern  and 
that  private  in  Fort  Amara,  and  wondered 
what  would  be  the  upshot  of  everything. 

When  I  returned  it  was  early  spring.  B. 
Company  had  been  shifted  from  the  Fort 
to  regular  duty  in  cantonments,  the  roses 
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were  getlinc:  ready  to  bud  on  the  Mall, 
and  the  regiment,  which  had  been  at  a 
camp  of  exercise  among  other  things,  was 
going  through  its  spring  musketry-course 
under  an  adjutant  who  had  a  notion  that 
its  shooting  average  was  low.  He  had 
stirred  up  the  company  officers  and  they 
had  brought  extra  ammunition  for  their 
men — the  Government  allowance  is  just 
sufficient  to  force  the  rifling  —and  E.  Com¬ 
pany,  which  counted  many  marksmen, 
was  vaporing  and  offering  to  challenge  all 
the  other  companies,  and  the  third-class 
shots  were  very  sorry  that  they  had  ever 
been  born,  and  all  the  subalterns  were  a 
lich  ripe  saddle-color  from  sitting  at  the 
butts  six  or  eight  hours  a  day. 

I  went  off  to  the  butts  after  breakfast 
very  full  of  curiosity  to  see  how  the  new 
draft  had  come  forward.  Ouless  was 
there  with  his  men  by  the  bald  hillock 
that  marks  the  six  hundred  yards  range, 
and  the  men  were  in  gray-green  khaki, 
that  shows  the  best  points  of  a  soldier  and 
shades  off  into  every  background  he  may 
stand  against.  Before  I  was  in  hearing 
distance  I  could  see,  as  they  sprawled  on 
the  dusty  grass,  or  stood  up  and  shook 
themselves,  that  they  were  men  made  over 
ai’ain — wearing  their  helmets  with  the 
cock  of  self  possession,  swinging  easily, 
and  jumping  to  the  word  of  command. 
Coming  nearer,  I  heard  Ouless  whistling 
Ballyhooley  between  his  teeth  as  he  looked 
down  the  range  with  his  binoculars,  and 
the  back  of  Lieutenant  Ouless  was  the 
back  of  a  free  man  and  an  officer.  He 
nodded  as  I  came  up,  and  I  heard  him 
fling  an  order  to  a  non-commissioned 
officer  in  a  sure  and  certain  voice.  The 
flag  ran  up  from  the  target,  and  Ortheris 
flung  himself  down  on  his  stomach  to  put 
in  his  ten  shots.  He  winked  at  me  over 
the  breech-block  as  he  settled  himself, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  to  go 
through  tricks  for  the  benefit  of  chil¬ 
dren. 

“  Watch,  you  men,”  said  Ouless  to  the 
squad  behind.  “  He’s  half  your  weight, 
Brannigan,  but  he  isn’t  afraid  of  his 
rifle.” 

Ortheris  bad  his  little  affectations  and 
pet  ways  as  the  rest  of  us  have.  He 
weiehed  his  rifle,  gave  it  a  little  kick-up, 
cuddled  down  again,  and  fired  across  the 
ground  that  was  beginning  to  dance  in 
the  sun-heat. 

”  Miss  !”  said  a  man  behind. 


“  Too  much  bloomin’  background  in 
front,”  Ortheris  muttered. 

“  I  should  give  two  feet  for  refraction,” 
said  Ouless. 

Ortheris  fired  again,  made  his  outer, 
crept  in,  found  the  bull  and  stayed  there, 
the  non-commissioned  officer  pricking  off 
the  shots. 

“  Can’t  make  out  ’ow  1  missed  that 
first,”  he  said,  rising,  and  stepping  back 
t3  my  side,  as  Learoyd  took  his  place. 

“  Is  it  company  practice  ?”  I  asked. 

“  No.  Only  just  knockin’  about. 
Ouless,  ’e’s  givin’  ten  rupees  for  second- 
class  shots.  I’m  outer  it,  of  course,  but 
I  come  on  to  show  ’em  the  proper  style 
o’  doin’  things.  Jock  looks  like  a  sea- 
lion  at  the  Brighton  Aquarium  sprawlin’ 
an’  crawlin’  down  there,  don’t  ’e  ?  Gawd, 
what  a  butt  this  end  of  ’im  would  make.” 

“  B.  Company  has  come  up  very  well,” 
I  said. 

“  They  ’ad  to.  They’re  none  so  dusty 
now,  are  they  ?  Samuelson  even,  ’e  can 
shoot  sometimes.  We’re  gettin’  on  as 
well  as  can  be  expected,  thank  you.” 

“  How  do  you  get  on  with —  ?” 

“Oh,  ’m  !  First-rate!  There’s 
nothin’  wrong  with  ’im.” 

“  Was  it  all  settled  then  ?” 

“  ’Asn’t  Terence  told  you  ?  I  should 
say  it  was.  ’E’s  a  gentleman,  ’e  is.” 

‘‘  Let’s  hear,”  I  said. 

Ortheris  twinkled  all  over,  tucked  his 
rifle  across  his  knees  and  repeated,  ‘‘  ’E’s 
a  gentleman.  ’E’s  an  officer  too.  You 
saw  all  that  mess  in  Fort  ’ammerer. 
’Twasn’t  none  o’  my  fault,  as  you  can 
guess.  Only  some  goat  in  the  drill  judged 
it  was  behavior  or  something  to  play  the 
fool  on  p’rade.  That’s  why  we  drilled 
so  bad.  When  ’e  ’it  me,  I  was  so  took 
aback  I  couldn’t  do  nothin’,  an’  when  I 
wished  for  to  knock  ’im  down  the  wheel 
’ad  gone  on,  an’  I  was  facin’  you  there 
lyin’  on  the  guns.  After  the  captain  had 
come  up  an’  was  raggin’  me  about  my 
tunic  bein’  tore,  I  saw  the  young  beggar’s 
eye,  an’  ’fore  I  could  ’elp  myself  I  begun 
to  lie  like  a  good  ’un.  You  ’card  that? 
It  was  quite  instinkive,  but,  my  1  I  was 
in  a  lather.  Then  he  said  to  the  captain, 
‘  I  struck  ’im  !  ’  sez  ’e,  an’  I  ’eard  -Bran- 
der  whistle,  an’  then  I  come  out  with  a 
new  set  o’  lies  all  about  portin’  aims  an’ 
’ow  the  rip  growed,  such  as  you  ’card. 
I  done  that  too  before  I  knew  where  I 
was.  Then  I  give  Samuelson  what-for  in 
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barricks  when  he  was  dismissed.  You 
should  ha’  seen  ’is  kit  by  the  time  I’d  fin¬ 
ished  with  it.  It  was  all  over  the  bloomin’ 
Fort !  Then  me  an’  Jock  went  off  to 
Mulvaney  in  ’orspital,  five-mile  walk,  an’ 

I  was  hoppin’  mad.  Ouless,  ’e  knowed  it 
was  coiitt-marshal  for  me  if  I  ’it  ’im  back 
— ’e  must  ha’  knowed.  Well,  I  sez  to 
Terence,  whisperin’  under  the  ’orspital 
balcony — ‘  Terence,’  sez  I,  ‘  what  in  ’ell 
am  I  to  do  ?  ’  I  told  'im  all  about  the 
row  same  as  yon  saw.  Terence  ’e  whis¬ 
tles  like  a  bloomin’  old  bullfinch  up  there 
in  ’orspital,  an’  ’e  sez,  ‘  You  ain’t  to 
blame,’  sez  ’e.  ‘  Strewth,’  sez  I,  ‘  d’yon 

suppose  I’ve  come  ’ere  five  mile  in  the 
sun  to  take  blame  ?  ’  I  sez.  ‘  I  want  thas 
younj;  beggar’s  hide  took  off.  I  ain’t  a 
bloomin’  conscript,’  7  sez.  ‘  I’m  a  pri¬ 
vate  servin’  of  the  Queen,  an’  as  good  a 
man  as  ’e  is,’  I  sez,  ‘  for  all  ’is  commis- 
sion  an’  ’is  airs  an’  ’is  money,’  sez  1.” 

“  What  a  fool  you  were,”  I  interrupt¬ 
ed.  Ortheris,  being  neither  a  menial  nor 
an  American,  but  a  free  man,  had  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  yelping. 

“  That’s  exactly  what  Terence  said.  I 
wonder  you  sot  it  the  same  way  so  pat  if 
’e  ’asn’t  been  talkin’  to  you.  ’E  sez  to 
me — ‘  You  ought  to  have  more  sense,’  ’e 
sez,  ‘  at  your  time  of  life.  What  differ 
do  it  make  to  you,’  'c  sez,  ‘  whether  ’e 
’as  a  commission  or  no  commission  ? 
That’s  none  o’  your  affair.  It’s  between 
man  an’  man,’  ’e  sez,  ‘  if  ’e  ’eld  a  gener¬ 
al's  commission.  Moreover,’ ’e  sez,  ‘you 
don’t  look  ’andsome  ’oppin’  about  on 
your  ’ind  legs  like  that.  Take  him  away 
Jock.’  Then  ’e  went  inside,  an’  that’s 
all  I  got  outer  Terence.  Jock,  ’e  sez  as 
slow  as  a  march  in  slow  time, — ‘  Stanley,’ 
’e  sez,  ‘  that  young  beggar  didn’t  po  for 
to  ’it  you.’  ‘  I  don’t  give  a  darn  whether 
’e  did  or  ’e  didn’t.  ’It  me  ’e  did,’  I  sez. 

‘  Then  you’ve  only  got  to  report  to  Bran- 
der,’  sez  Jock.  ‘  What  d’yer  take  me 
for  ?  ’  I  sez,  as  I  was  so  mad  I  nearly  ’it 
Jock.  An’  he  got  me  by  the  neck  an’ 
shoved  rny  ’ead  into  a  bucket  o’  water  in 
the  cook-’ouse  an’  then  we  went  back  to 
the  Fort,  an’  I  give  Samuelson  a  little 
more  trouble  with  ’is  kit.  ’E  sez  to  me, 
*  /  haven’t  been  strook  without  hittin’ 
back.’  ‘  Well,  you’re  goin’  to  be  now,’ 
I  sez,  an'  I  give  ’irn  one  or  two  for  ’isself, 
an’  arxed  ’irn  very  polite  to  ’it  back,  but 
he  didn’t.  I’d  a  killed  ’im  if  ’e  ’ad. 
That  did  me  a  lot  o’  good. 


“  Ouless,  ’e  didn’t  make  no  show  for 
some  days, — not  till  after  you  was  gone  ; 
an’  I  was  feelin’  sick  an’  miserable,  an’ 
didn’t  know  what  I  wanted,  ’cept  to  black 
his  little  eyes  good.  I  ’oped  ’c  might 
send  me  some  ntoney  for  my  tunic.  Tlten 
I’d  ha’  had  it  out  with  hrrn  on  p’rade  and 
took  my  chance.  Terence  was  in  ’orspi¬ 
tal  still,  you  see,  an’  ’e  wouldn’t  give  me 
no  advice. 

“  The  day  after  you  left,  Ouless  come 
across  me  carrying  a  bucket  on  fatigue, 
an’  ’e  sez  to  me  very  quietly,  ‘  Ortheris, 
you’ve  got  to  come  out  shootin’  with 
me,’  ’e  sez.  I  felt  like  to  bunging  the 
bucket  in  ’is  eye,  but  I  didn’t.  1  got 
ready  to  go  instead.  Oh,  ’e’s  a  gentle¬ 
man  !  We  went  out  together,  neither 
sayin’  nothin’  to  the  other  till  we  was  well 
out  into  the  jung'e  beyond  the  river  with 
’igh  grass  all  round, — pretty  near  that 
place  where  I  went  off  my  ’ead  with  you. 
Then  ’e  puts  his  gun  down  an’  sez  very 
quietly  :  ‘  Ortheris,  I  struck  you  on 

p’rade,’  ’e  sez.  ‘  Yes,  sir,’  sez  I,  ‘  you 
did.’  ‘  I’ve  been  studying  it  out  by 
myself,’  ’e  sez.  ‘  Oh,  you  ’ave,  ’ave 
you  ?  ’  sez  I  to  myself,  ‘  an’  a  nice  time 
you’ve  been  about  it,  you  bun-faced  little 
beggar.’  ‘  Yes,  sir  ?  ’  sez  1.  ‘  What 

made  you  screen  me  ?  ’  ’e  sez.  ‘  I  don’t 
know,  ’  I  sez,  an’  no  more  I  did,  nor  do.  ‘  1 
can’t  ask  you  to  exchange,’  ’e  sez.  ‘  An’ 
I  don’t  want  to  exchange  myself,’  sez  ’e. 

‘  What’s  cornin’  now  ?  ’  I  thinks  to 
myself.  ‘  Yes,  sir,’  sez  I.  He  looked 
round  at  the  ’igh  grass  all  about,  an’  ’e 
sez  to  himself  more  than  to  me, — ‘  I’ve 
got  to  go  through  it  alone,  by  myself  !  ’ 
’E  looked  so  queer  for  a  minute  that,  s’elp 
me,  I  thought  the  little  beggar  was  going 
to  pray.  Then  he  turned  round  again 
an’  ’e  sez,  ‘  What  do  you  think  your¬ 
self  ?  ’  ’e  sez.  ‘  I  don’t  quite  see  what 
you  mean,  sir,’  I  sez.  ‘  What  would  you 
like  ?  ’  ’e  sez.  An’  I  thought  for  a  min¬ 
ute  ’e  was  goin’  to  give  me  money,  but  ’e 
run  ’is  ’and  up  to  the  lop  button  of  ’is 
shootin’  coat  an’  loosed  it.  ‘  Thank 
you,  sir,’  I  sez.  ‘  I’d  like  that  very 
well,’  I  sez,  an’  both  our  coats  was  off  an’ 
put  down.” 

“  Hooray  !”  I  shouted  incautiously. 

“  Don’t  make  a  noise  on  the  butts,’’ 
said  Ouless  from  the  shooting- place. 
‘‘  It  puts  the  men  off.” 

I  apologized,  and  Ortheris  went  on. 

‘‘  Our  coats  was  off,  an’  ’e  sez,  ‘  Are 
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you  ready  ?  ’  sez  ’e.  ‘  Come  on  then.’ 

1  come  on,  a  bit  uncertain  at  first,  but  he 
took  me  one  under  the  chin  that  wanned 
me  up.  I  wanted  to  mark  the  little  beg¬ 
gar  an’  I  hit  high,  but  he  went  an’  jabbed 
me  over  the  heart  like  a  good  one.  lie 
wasn’t  so  strong  as  me,  but  he  knew  more, 
an’  in  about  two  minutes  1  calls  ‘  Time.’ 
’E  steps  back, — it  was  in-fightin’  then  : 

‘  Come  on  when  you’re  ready,’  ’e  sez  ; 
and  when  I  had  my  wind  I  eome  on  again, 
an’  I  got  ’iin  one  on  the  nose  that  painted 
’is  little  aristocratic  white  shirt  for  ’iin. 
That  fetched  ’im,  an’  I  knew  it  quicker 
nor  light,  lie  come  all  round  me,  close 
fightin’,  goin’  steady  for  my  heatt.  I 
held  on  all  I  could  an’  split  ’is  ear,  but 
then  I  began  to  hiccup,  an’  the  game  was 
up.  I  come  in  to  feel  if  I  could  throw 
’im,  an’  ’e  got  me  one  on  the  mouth  that 
downed  me  an’ — look  ’ere  !” 

Orlheris  raised  the  left  corner  of  his 
upper  lip.  An  eye-tooth  was  wanting. 

“  ’E  stood  over  me  an’  ’e  sez,  ‘  Have 
you  ’ad  enough  ?  ’  ’e  sez.  ‘  Thank  you, 
I  ’ave,’  sez  I.  He  took  my  ’and  an’ 
pulled  me  up,  an’  I  was  pretty  shook. 

‘  Now,’  ’e  sez,  *  I’ll  apologize  for  ’ittin’ 
you.  It  was  all  my  fault,’  ’e  sez,  ‘  an’  it 
wasn’t  meant  for  you.’  ‘  I  knowed  that, 
sir,’  I  sez,  ‘  an’  there’s  no  need  for  no  apol¬ 
ogy.’  ‘  Then  it’s  an  accident,’  ’e  sez  ; 
‘  an’  you  must  let  me  pay  for  the  coat. 
Else  it’ll  be  stopped  out  o’  your  pay.’ 
I  wouldn’t  ha’  took  the  money  before, 
but  I  did  then.  ’E  give  me  ten  rupees, 
— enough  to  pay  for  a  coat  twice  over, 
an’  we  went  down  to  the  river  to  wash  our 
faces,  which  was  well  marked.  His  was 
special.  Then  he  sez  to  himself,  sputter¬ 
in’  the  water  out  of  ’is  mouth,  ‘  I  wonder 
if  I  done  right,’  ’e  sez.  ‘  Yes,  sir,’  sez 
I.  ‘There’s  no  fear  about  that.’  ‘It’s 
all  well  for  you,’  ’e  sez,  ‘  but  what  about 
the  comp’ny  ?  ’  ‘  Beggin’  your  pardon, 

sir,’  I  sez,  ‘  I  don’t  think  the  comp’ny 
will  give  no  trouble.’  Then  we  went 
shootin’,  an’  when  wo  come  back  1  was 


feelin’  as  chirpy  as  a  cricket,  an’  I  took 
an’  rolled  Samuelson  up  an’  down  the  ver¬ 
anda,  an’  give  out  to  the  comp’ny  that 
the  difficulty  between  me  an’  Lieutenant 
Ouless  was  satisfactory  put  a  stop  to.  I 
told  Jock,  o’  course,  an’  Terence.  Jock 
didn’t  say  nothin’,  but  Terence  ’e  sez  : 

‘  You’re  a  pair,  you  two.  An’,  begad, 
I  don’t  know  which  was  the  better  man.’ 
There  ain’t  nothin’  wrong  with  Ouless. 
’E’s  a  gentleman  all  over,  an’  ’e’s  come 
on  as  much  as  B.  Comp’ny.  I  lay  ’e’d 
lose  ’is  commission,  tho’,  if  it  come  out 
that  ’e’J  been  fightin’  with  a  private. 
Iin  !  Ho  !  fightin’  all  an  afternoon  with 
a  bloomin’  private  like  me  !  What  do 
you  think  ?”  he  added,  brushing  the 
breech  of  his  rifle. 

“  I  think  what  the  umpires  said  at  the 
sham  fight  ;  both  sides  deserve  great 
credit.  But  I  wish  you’d  tell  me  what 
made  you  save  him  in  the  first  jtlace. ” 

“  I  was  pretty  sure  that  'e  ’adn’t  meant 
it  for  me,  though  that  wouldn’t  ha’  made 
no  difference  if  ’c’d  been  copped  for  it. 
An’  ’e  was  that  young  too  that  it  wouldn’t 
ha’  been  fair.  Besides,  if  I  had  ha’  done 
that  I’d  ha’  missed  the  fight,  and  I’d  ha’ 
felt  bad  all  ray  time.  Don’t  you  see  it 
that  way,  sir  ?” 

“  It  was  your  right  to  get  him  cashiered 
if  you  chose,”  I  insisted. 

“  My  right  !”  Ortheris  answered  with 
deep  scorn.  “  My  right !  I  ain’t  a  te- 
cruity  to  go  whinin’  about  my  rights  to 
this  an’  my  rights  to  that,  just  as  if  I 
couldn’t  look  after  myself.  My  rights  ! 
’Strewth  A’mighty  !  I’m  a  man.” 

The  last  squad  were  finishing  their  shots 
in  a  storm  of  low-voiced  chaff.  Ouless 
withdrew  to  a  little  distance  in  order  to 
leave  the  men  at  case,  and  I  saw  his  face 
in  the  full  sunlight  for  a  moment,  before 
he  hitched  up  his  sword,  got  his  men  to¬ 
gether,  and  marched  them  back  to  bar¬ 
racks.  The  boy  was  proven. — Macmil¬ 
lan's  Mayazine. 
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A  Story. 

BY  ANNIE  THOMAS  (mRS.  PENDER  CUDLIP). 


“  Ride  np  straip;ht  away  till  you  come 
up  under  Ilellor  Down — the  round  pine- 
tree  wood  a’  top  o’  the  hill  to  your  left  is 
Ileltor  Down,  master — and  then  hear  away 
to  your  right  till  you  come  to  a  house 
standing,  lonely  like,  in  a  garden  with 
high  pales  all  round  ’un,  and  then  if  you 
sees  any  one,  and  likes  to  do  it,  there’s 
no  harm  in  your  making  inquiry  again.” 

“  And  after  I’ve  inquired  my  way,  and 
passed  the  house,  what  then,  my  man  ? 
The  light  is  getting  dim  already — ” 

“  Aye,  so  !  Fog’s  thickening  up,”  he 
interrupted  complacently. 

‘‘  Exactly  !  and  I  don’t  want  to  he  be¬ 
fogged  on  Dartmoor.  Tell  me  the  short¬ 
est  cut  I  can  take  to  the  nearest  village 
inn  *” 

“  Where  do  ’ee  want  to  be  gwain  ?” 
the  excellent  fellow  asked,  with  the  slow', 
stolid  curiosity  of  his  class. 

“  I  did  want  to  push  on  to  Princes 
Town — ” 

“Gently  does  it,  master,”  he  said, 
leaning  on  his  pickaxe  and  surveying  me 
with  lethargic  derision.  “  I’ve  told  ’ee 
where  to  go,  and  how'  to  go  there — ” 

“  You’ve  only  told  me  the  road  for  a 
short  way.  Where  does  it  lead  to  ?” 

“  I’ll  tell  ’ee  again,”  he  spoke  with 
maddening  moderation.  “  I’ll  tell  ’ee 
again.  I  don’t  groodge  a  fellow-creature 
all  the  good  a  few  words  from  me  may  do 
him.  You  ride  away  till  you  come  up 
under  Heitor  Down — the  round  pine-tree 
wood  a’  top  of  the  hill  is  Heitor  Down, 
master — and  then  hear  away  to  your  right 
till  you  come  to  a  house  standing,  lonely 
like,  in  a  garden  with  high  pales  all  round 
’un,  and  then  if  you  sees  any  one,  and 
likes  to  do  it,  there’s  no  harm  in  your 
making  inquiry  again.” 

“  Can  they  direct  me  to  Princes  Town  ?” 

“  Aye  !  sure  !  if  they  know  the  way 
themselves.” 

It  was  the  close  of  a  midsummer  day, 
and  all  nature  was  dripping,  as  it  is  the 
wont  of  nature  to  do  at  midsummer,  as 
well  as  the  other  seasons  in  Devonshire. 
Breathing  a  fervent  prayer  of  thanksgiving 
for  being  only  a  wayfarer  through  this 


damp  and  depressing  western  land,  I  set 
myself  lo  the  serious  consideration  of 
what  it  would  be  best  for  me  to  do  if  the 
information  I  received  at  the  lonely  house 
under  Heitor  Down  annhilated  my  hopes 
of  gaining  the  shelter  of  an  inn,  before 
black  impenetrable  darkness  made  the 
wild,  pathless  moors  dangerous  travelling- 
ground. 

The  necessity  for  riding  slowly  gave  me 
plenty  of  time  for  reflection  before  I 
reached  the  lonely  house,  and  I  found  my 
mind  dwelling  curiously  on  an  episode 
that  had  occurred  the  previous  evening  at 
Plymouth. 

I  had  gone  to  a  livery-stable  to  which  I 
had  been  recommended  as  a  likely  place 
at  which  to  And  a  stout  cob  for  sale  at  a 
reasonable  price.  My  intention  had  been 
to  buy  a  horse,  to  ride  it  over  Dartmoor, 
and  such  portions  of  the  country  as  were 
not  readily  accessible  by  train,  and  then 
sell  it  at  some  market  town  when  the  days 
of  my  holiday  were  ended. 

In  pursuance  of  this  intention  I  had  been 
standing  in  the  livery. stable  yard  looking 
over  a  likely  cob  with  the  owner,  when  a 
gentlemanly-looking  man  in  a  loose  dust 
overcoat  had  come  up  to  me,  and  with  a 
polite  apology  for  having  inadvertently 
listened  to  our  conversation,  had  offered  to 
show  me  a  horse  of  his  own  which  he 
said  “  would  suit  my  purpose  exactly.” 
I  remembered  now  as  I  rode  along  in  the 
growing  gloom,  how  curiously  unlike  the 
horse  I  had  described  as  being  what  I 
wanted,  was  to  the  animal  he  introduced 
to  my  notice. 

But  though  the  horse  he  offered  had 
not  attracted  my  attention  for  more  than 
a  minute,  its  owner  had  done  so.  He  had 
struck  me,  duririg  the  course  of  a  walk  we 
took  together  from  the  livery  stable  to  the 
Hoe,  as  being  rather  a  well-informed  and 
versatile  individual,  for  he  had  poured 
forth  an  easy  and  rapid  stream  of  critical 
remarks  upon  the  prevailing  pictures, 
books,  policy  and  philosophy  of  the  day. 
His  tone  too  was  the  tone  of  a  gentleman 
and  man  of  the  world  ;  but  I  remembered 
now  that,  though  be  had  led  me  on  to  tell 
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him  who  and  what  I  was,  the  route  I  had 
sketched  out  for  my  riding-tour,  and  my 
intention  of  takinsr  all  my  travelling-gear 
with  me  on  horseback,  in  a  light  valise 
strapped  on  my  back,  he  had  maintained 
perfect  reticence  about  himself.  At  the 
time  this  had  seemed  natural,  for  my  po¬ 
sition  and  needs  as  a  traveller  had  been 
on  the  surface,  while  he  (doubtless  a  resi¬ 
dent  in  the  neighborhood)  had  merely 
obeyed  an  instinct  of  kindness  in  offering 
to  serve  those  needs  !  So  I  had  half  un¬ 
consciously  reasoned  at  the  time.  But 
now  in  solitude  and  darkness  on  Dart¬ 
moor,  I  wished  I  had  found  out  more 
about  him,  or  let  him  find  out  less  about 
me. 

It  was  a  trifle,  but  it  came  back  to  me 
now  vividly.  On  parting  he  had  laugh¬ 
ingly  cautioned  me  against  wearing  a  valu¬ 
able  diamond  ring  which  he  just  happened 
to  observe  on  my  left  hand,  during  my 
lonely  ride.  “  Not  that  you  run  any  risk 
of  being  robbed  by  any  of  those  who  are 
indigenous  to  the  moor  soil,”  he  said, 
“  but  some  of  the  high  roads  about  here 
are  a  good  deal  infested  by  the  genus 
tramp,  fellows  who  have  limped  down 
from  London  rookeries,  and  who  burgle 
and  rob  so  cleverly  that  they  contrive  to 
throw  the  odium  on  local  rascality,  which 
I  believe  really  to  be  Innocent  of  all  offence 
in  that  line.” 

These  words  of  his  recurred  to  me  now, 
and  I  lost  a  few  minutes  in  wrenching  my 
ring  off  my  soddened  finger,  and  putting 
it  away  securely  in  one  of  the  pockets  of 
my  little  valise.  Then  I  rode  on  in  the 
dreary  darkness,  trying  to  persuade  myself 
that  1  enjoyed  the  uncertainty  and  roman¬ 
tic  discomfort  of  being  alone  on  an  un¬ 
known  part  of  Dartmoor  on  a  black  night 
in  the  dripping  rain. 

On  lifting  up  my  head  and  gathering  up 
the  reins,  I  pushed  on  with  renewed  vig¬ 
or,  for  there  just  before  me  was  a  light  in 
a  window  at  last.  It  burned  with  such 
bright  encouragement  that  I  gave  a  shout 
in  response  to  its  mute  welcome,  and  a 
rninut')  or  two  afterward  another  light  ap¬ 
peared  at  an  open  door,  and  my  horse 
coming  to  an  abrupt  pause,  I  found  that 
I  was  close  upon  the  high  pales,  of  which 
my  friend  the  road-mender  had  made 
mention. 

By  the  light  held  at  arm’s-length  above 
her  head,  I  saw  a  woman  standing  in  the 
doorway  ;  a  tall,  stout,  commonplace 


woman  whose  appearance  dispelled  all  the 
romance  of  the  situation  at  a  glance.  She 
came  slowly  down  the  path  and  opened 
the  wicket-gate  without  a  word,  but  I 
obeyed  her  silent  motion  for  me  to  enter, 
for  I  was  hungry  and  wet  through,  and 
ready  to  welcome  the  roughest  shelter  and 
coarsest  food. 

“  Can  I  stable  my  horse  here,  and  may 
I  sit  by  your  kitchen-fire  till  daylight?” 
I  asked  as  courteously  as  I  could. 

‘‘  How  came  you  here  ?”  she  asked  ; 
and  I  told  her. 

She  gave  vent  to  an  ungracious  sound 
between  a  sigh  and  a  grunt,  and  looked  at 
me  steadily,  till  I  grew  impatient  and 
said  :  “  Tell  me  at  once  if  you  mean  to 
let  me  in,  or  to  turn  me  from  your  door 
in  this  weather  ?” 

“The  weather  isn’t  the  worst  thing 
about  here.  If  I  was  you  I’d  push  on, 
and  not  mind  a  drop  o’  rain.  You’re  a 
gentleman,  and  our  ways  are  not  the  ways 
of  gentlefolks  in  this  house.  Our  ways 
ate  rough,  master — if  I  was  you  I’d  push 
on.” 

As  she  spoke  I  heard  a  dog  bark,  and 
a  door  opened  and  shut  in  haste  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  and  a  voice  that  I 
thought  joyfully  for  a  moment  I  knew, 
called  out,  “  Polly,  where  are  you  ?” 

“  It’s  my  master  back  from  market,” 
the  woman  explained  hurriedly  ;  “  he’ll 
be  wroth  at  seeing  a  stranger.  Go  into 
that  shed,  sir,  with  your  horse  till  I’ve 
got  my  master  up  to  bed,  then  I’ll  give 
you  a  seat  by  the  fire,  and  such  supper  as 
I  have.” 

She  caught  me  by  the  arm,  and  half 
dragged  me  toward  a  big  wood-shed, 
where  I  stood  shivering,  together  with  my 
shivering  horse,  for  the  next  Wenty  min¬ 
utes.  At  the  end  of  that  time  she  came 
back,  and  imposing  silence  on  me  by  a 
motion  of  her  hand  to  her  lips,  she  whis¬ 
pered,  “  If  you  come  along  quiet  now. 
I’ll  give  you  a  bit  of  supper.  My  mas¬ 
ter’s  apt  to  come  home  a  bit  tired  and 
teasy  from  market,  but  he’s  abed  and 
asleep  now,  and  if  you’re  quiet  you  can 
bide  by  the  kitchen  hearth  till  the  morn¬ 
ing.” 

She  dragged  a  bundle  of  hay  down  from 
a  rack  as  she  spoke,  and  seeing  my  horse 
fall  to  on  this  at  once,  I  gladly  followed 
her  into  the  house. 

It  was  a  mean  house,  meanly  furnished 
so  far  as  1  could  see,  but  clean.  The  pas- 
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sage,  floored  with  bright  red  brick,  was  Taking  up  her  little  lamp  and  bending 
barren  of  everything  save  a  coarse  string  nearer  to  me,  she  whispered  : 
mat,  and  the  kitchen  to  which  she  led  “  You're  welcome  to  a  night’s  shelter, 
rne  had  nothing  in  it  but  a  big  deal  table,  master,  but  if  I  was  you  I’d  be  on  my 
a  settle,  a  few  chairs,  and  a  grandfather’s  road  soon  as  the  stars  show  forth.  You’ll 
clock.  And  some  more  milk  in  that  moog,  and 

Some  brown  bread  and  Dutch  cheese,  water  in  this  pitcher,  and  that’s  all  I  can 
and  a  jug  of  scald-milk,  stood  ready  for  do  for  you — ’cept  advise  you  to  be  off 
my  consumption  on  the  table,  and  I  was  soon  as  the  stars  show  forth.” 
preparing  to  partake  of  these  delicacies  “  Polly,”  shouted  a  voice  sleepily  from 
with  a  moorland  appetite,  when  a  savory  the  upstairs  region,  and  with  a  hasty  nod 
odor  of  roast  chicken,  and  daintily  made  to  me  the  woman  vanished,  closing  the 
and  cooked  pastry,  was  wafted  in  upon  kitchen-door  behind  her. 
me  from — somewhere.  I  sniffed  it  in  as  I  took  oirt  a  little  warm  woollen  shawl 
only  a  hungry  man  can  sniff,  remarking  at  that  had  been  packed  for  me  for  the  pro- 
the  same  time,  “  You  feed  some  one  in  tection  of  my  throat  in  cold  weather,  and 
this  house  better  than  you’re  going  to  wrapping  it  over  rny  head  I  sat  in  the  set- 
feed  me,  my  good  woman.”  tie  corner  nearest  to  the  fire,  and  resigned 

She  colored  up  vividly.  “  How  do  you  mjself  to  thought — not  to  sleep, 
know  that  ?”  she  asked.  Curiously  rough  and  rrncouth  these 

“  I  smell  the  fact,”  1  rejoined  laugh-  moorland  people  were,  I  thought.  With 
ingly.  “You  have  a  lodger,  I  sup-  savory  and  appetizing  viands  ready  cooked 
pose  ?”  in  their  house,  they  had  wilfully  given  me 

She  shook  her  head,  and  relapsed  into  barely  a  crust  of  biead  and  cheese,  and  a 
stolidity.  “  No  lodger  here  ;  what  should  glass  of  that  scalded  milk  which  would 
bring  any  one  here  to  lodge,  master  ?”  otherwise  have  been  consigned  to  the 
She  looked  at  me  so  earnestly  as  she  pigs’-tub.  What  could  their  station  be  ? 
made  her  disclaimer,  that  I  in  return  The  woman  in  dress  and  manner  was  not 
looked  at  her  earnestly  for  the  first  time,  superior  to  a  laborer’s  wife,  yet  the  house 
I  have  recorded  the  impression  she  had  was  too  large  for  a  laborer’s  cottage, 
made  upon  me  when  first  I  caught  sight  Probably  as  she  spoke  of  her  “  husband 
of  her  at  the  wicket-gate  in  the  light  that  having  been  to  maiket,”  he  was  a  small 
fell  from  the  upraised  lamp.  Now,  look-  farmer.  Yet  his  voice  as  he  had  called 
ing  at  her  with  quickened  interest,  I  saw  “  Polly”  at  the  back-door,  curiously  re- 
that  the  head  and  face  surmounting  the  scmbled  another  voice  that  I  had  heard — 
tall,  stout  figure,  had  each  a  luxuiiant  somewhere.  Just  now  ?  or — long  ago  ? 
beauty  of  their  own,  which  redeemed  their  Which  was  it  ? 

possessor  from  that  limbo  of  “  common-  I  must  have  fallen  asleep  while  indulg- 
[ilace”  to  which  I  had  too  hastily  con-  ing  in  these  speculations,  for  I  woke  with 
signed  her.  a  start.  What  woke  me  ?  In  a  moment 

The  hair  was  rough  and  inartistically  I  was  quite  on  the  alert.  The  lamp  had 
arranged,  but  it  was  curly  and  wavy,  and  gone  out.  and  the  fire  was  a  black  hole 
of  a  ruddy  gold  color  that  on  the  head  of  merely.  What  woke  me  ? 
a  fashionable  w'oinan  would  have  been  of  Was  it  a  footstep,  a  hand  touching  my 
inestimable  value.  Her  complexion  was  foot  as  it  rested  on  the  settle,  or  a  breath 
clear  and  good  also,  though  the  tint  on  passing  over  my  face  ?  It  had  been  one 
her  cheeks  might  have  been  a  trifle  too  of  these  things,  I  could  swear — but 
pronounced,  but  her  face  was  redeemed  which  ?  Involuntarily  I  sprang  to  my 
from  any  trait  of  vulgarity  by  the  depth  feet,  and  beating  rny  arms  about  me  in  a 
and  beauty  of  purple  eyes  which  gleamed  vague  effort  at  self-protection,  I  made  for 
out  winningly  from  between  long,  dark,  the  door  as  best  I  could  in  the  darkness, 
curled  lashes.  After  revolving  round  the  settle  and  the 

“  I  thought  the  trout  streams  woirld  table,  and  violently  assaulting  the  grand- 
have  brought  you  lodgers  if  you  wanted  father’s  clock,  I  reached  the  door,  and 
them,”  I  answered  carelessly,  and  after  after  an  ineffectual  fumble  or  two,  I  laid 
gazing  at  me  fixedly  for  a  few  moments  hold  of  the  handle  and  tugged  vehemently 
to  sec  if  I  meant  more  than  I  said,  she  at  it.  But  the  door  withstood  my  most 
seemed  satisfied  to  let  the  subject  drop,  strenuous  attempts  to  open  it,  and  abrupt- 
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ly  though  unwillingly  I  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  I  was  locked  in. 

Thoroughly  awakened  by  this  discovery, 
I  groped  my  way  to  the  window,  deter¬ 
mining  to  make  my  escape  through  it 
without  waiting  to  go  through  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  saying  good-by  to  my  hostess. 
Just  as  I  succeeded  in  unbarring  and  open¬ 
ing  the  window,  I  remembered  my  valise 
which  1  had  left  on  the  settle  when 
aroused.  By  the  time  I  had  got  posses¬ 
sion  of  this,  a  faint  gray  light  stole  in 
through  the  open  window,  and  by  its  aid 
I  made  my  way  noiselessly  to  the  wood¬ 
shed,  where  I  bad  left  my  horse.  My 
horse  was  gone  ! 

There  was  not  another  hut  or  shed  within 
reach  where  they  could  have  put  him,  so 
deeming  that  he  had  found  the  way  to 
open  the  door,  and  had  escaped  on  to  the 
moor,  I  decided  that  the  best  course  for 
me  to  take  was  to  go  in  search  of  him. 
If  I  found  him,  and  I  should  probably 
soon  do  so  in  the  fast  growing  light,  I 
argued,  I  could  come  back  and  inquire 
my  way  on  to  Princes  Town.  '  If  I  failed 
to  find  him,  I  must  come  back  to  seek 
other  means  of  moving  on,  for  my  pedes¬ 
trian  powers  were  of  the  weakest.  In 
either  case  it  was  clearly  needless  for  me 
to  disturb  the  slumbering  cottagers  yet 
awhile. 

I  climbed  up  Heitor’s  highest  point, 
and  got  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  country 
round,  but  I  could  not  see  anything  of 
my  horse.  I  called  aloud  upon  him,  but 
as  I  did  not  know  his  name,  and  he  did 
not  know  my  voice,  I  was  not  greatly  sur¬ 
prised  at  his  not  responding.  Finally, 
after  wearying  myself  in  vain  for  an  hour 
or  two,  I  made  my  way  back  to  the  lonely 
house  inside  the  high  palings. 

It  was  broad,  bright  daylight  now,  and 
the  woman  was  moving  briskly  about  her 
household  duties,  singing  as  she  worked. 
She  looked  surprised,  and  I  thought  vexed, 
when  I  walked  in,  and  told  me  at  once 
that  “  she’d  hoped  I  was  well  on  to 
Princes  Town  by  this  time.”  But  when 
I  told  her  of  my  midnight  disturbance  and 
my  missing  horse,  she  looked  grave  and 
confused. 

“  My  master  and  me  never  heard  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  night.  To  be  sure,  he  sleeps 
heavy  after  market-days,  but  I’m  a  light 
sleeper,  and  I  never  heard  footfall  of  man 
or  beast.  Mayhap  the  cheese  lay  heavy 


— it  do  sometimes  at  night — and  yon  took 
a  nightmare  for  a  noise  ?” 

“  Not  having  digested  the  cheese  may 
account  for  the  noise,  as  you  say,  but  how 
about  the  horse  ?”  I  answered. 

‘‘  Strayed  !”  she  said  concisely  ;  and 
then  I  asked  her  if  of  her  chaiity  she 
would  give  me  some  breakfast,  and  ask 
her  husband  if  he  would  drive  me  on  to 
Princes  Town. 

“  My  husband’s  gone  to  his  work  an 
hour  agone,”  she  said,  again  favoring  me 
with  one  of  those  earnest  glances  which 
had  commanded  ray  attention  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  night. 

“  And  what  is  his  work  ?”  I  asked 
frivolously,  for  in  reality  I  had  ro  keen 
desire  to  gain  information  concerning  the 
vocation  of  this  unknown  gentleman. 

“  It’s  hard  enough,”  she  muttered, 
turning  away  to  spread  the  table-cloth. 

“  Takes  him  much  from  home  does,  it  ?” 
I  said  cheerfully,  for  I  thought  that  her 
sullen  demeanor  denoted  wifely  discontent 
at  her  lord’s  absence,  and  this  reminded 
me  of  how  rapturously  my  own  dear  little 
wife  at  home  in  Bloomsbury  would  wel¬ 
come  me  back  to  the  safety  of  my  west- 
central  home,  after  these  wild  experiences 
on  Dartmoor. 

“  If  you  stayed  here  to  see  him  before 
he  went  out  you  could  have  asked  him 
that  yourself,  master,”  she  said  curtly  but 
not  uncivilly,  and  I  took  the  speech  and 
manner  as  indications  of  her  desire  to  give 
all  her  attention  to  her  household  labois. 

I  ate  my  breakfast — which  meal  was  a 
duplicate  of  my  supper  minus  the  cheese 
— in  silence,  and  then  rose  to  go. 

“  You  can’t  lend  me  a  horse  and  cart, 
or  drive  me  on  to  Princes  Town  or  any 
part  of  the  way,  I  suppose?”  I  said,  as 
I  opened  my  valise  to  find  a  suitable  coin 
to  offer  her  in  payment  for  the  shelter  and 
food  she  had  given. 

‘‘  I  can’t,  master.”  She  spoke  impa¬ 
tiently,  and  was  opening  the  door  with 
the  evident  intention  of  speeding  the  part¬ 
ing  guest,  when  I  cried  out  : 

‘‘  My  purse  is  gone  !  I’ve  been  robbed 
of  a  ring.  What’s  the  meaning  of  this  ?” 
I  added  the  last  words  in  undisguised  rage 
and  dismay,  as  I  found  that  not  only  ray 
purse  but  my  diamond  ring  was  gone. 

”  Don’t  ask  me  the  meaning  of  it,” 
she  said,  dauntlessly  advancing  toward 
me.  ‘‘  llow  do  I  know  that  you  had 
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either  purse  or  ring  ?  You  came  here  un¬ 
asked,  and  I  gave  you  the  best  I  had,  and 
you  stole  out  of  my  house  like  a  thief  in 
the  night,  and  now  come  back  with  a 
story  about  having  been  robbed  of  your 
purse  and  ring.  Take  care,  master  !  My 
husband  isn't  at  home  I  know  as  well  as 
you  do  ;  but  I’m  no  timid  lone  woman  to 
be  friffhlened  by  your  bluster.  You  clear 
out  of  this  at  once,  or  I’ll  help  you  out.” 

She  need  not  have  assured  me  that  she 
was  “  no  timid  lone  woman,”'  for  my 
declaration  that  I  had  “  been  robbed” 
seemed  to  have  transformed  her  into  a 
virago  of  a  most  aggressive  type. 

‘‘  Nice  thanks  I  should  get  from  my 
husband  if  he  knew  that  in  return  for  my 
giving  a  stranger,  who’d  no  right  to  ask 
it,  shelter  from  the  weather  for  the  night, 
his  house  got  a  bad  name,  and  his  wife 
was  as  good  as  called  a  thief,”  she  vocifer¬ 
ated  ;  and  when  I  expostulated,  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  protest  that  1  really  had  been 
robbed — though  I  didn’t  for  an  instant 
suspect  her  of  being  guilty  of  the  foul 
deed — she  grew  so  loud  and  boisterous 
that  1  was  glad  at  last  to  escape  from  her 
house  and  her  tongue,  and  without  a  guide 
or  any  instruction,  to  try  and  make  my 
way  to  some  haunt  of  men. 

After  many  a  weary  hour’s  walking, 
I  knew  not  whither,  I  came  to  Princes 
Town,  and  there,  to  a  police  official  sum¬ 
moned  at  my  request  by  the  landlord  of 
the  hotel,  I  told  the  story  of  my  last 
night’s  lodging  and  my  losses. 

‘‘  We  must  be  back  upon  them  without 
any  delay  with  a  couple  of  constables,” 
he  said,  and  presently  I  found  myself  in 
a  dog-cart  behind  a  fast  horse,  in  company 
with  three  arms  of  the  law,  bowling  rap¬ 
idly  back  on  the  road  I  had  recently  trav¬ 
ersed  on  foot,  so  far  as  I  could  remem¬ 
ber  it. 

“  As  for  Heitor,”  the  constable  said, 
“  there’s  no  beacon  or  hill  of  that  name 
on  Dartmoor,  so  far  as  I  know.  1  think 
the  hedger  must  have  been  in  the  swim, 
sir  but  1  scoffed  at  this  suggestion, 
avowing  truthfully  that  it  had  never  been 
my  lot  to  see  a  more  innocent  or  stupid 
yokel. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  I 
managed  to  guide  them  to  the  lonely 
house  inside  the  high  palings.  The  same 
woman  opened  the  door  to  us  as  had  sped 
me  stormily  in  the  morning.  She  looked 
surprised  vthen  she  saw  my  companions, 


but  neither  alarmed  nor  annoyed,  and  the 
tone  in  which  she  called  back  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  ‘‘  Here,  Dick,  here’s  the  gentleman 
I  told  you  on,  come  back  with  the  bob¬ 
bies,”  was  distinctly  cheerful  and  amused. 

In  a  moment  Dick  himself  came  for¬ 
ward,  awkward,  but  smiling  and  friendly. 
He  seemed  a  cross  between  a  farmer  and 
a  gamekeeper,  I  thought,  judging  from 
his  leggings  and  brown  velveteen  coat. 

“  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?”  he  asked, 
addressing  the  constable.  ‘‘  My  missus 
has  been  telling  me  that  when  I  went  to 
bed  last  night,  with  a  glass  of  hot  grog 
inside  me,  she  was  silly  enough  to  let  a 
stranger  in.  Y'ou’re  he,  I  s’pose,”  he 
asked,  abruptly  turning  to  mo. 

1  confessed  myself  at  once,  and  he  went 
on  sneer ingly  : 

‘‘  I’ve  found  your  horse  for  you — ’twas 
grazing  quiet  as  a  lamb  not  ten  yards  from 
my  spinny.  You’re  welcome  to  search  for 
your  watch,  or  whatever  ’tis  you’ve  lost.” 

”  I  don’t  for  a  moment  suspect  your 
wife  or  you — ”  I  stammered,  but  he  broke 
in  upon  my  apology  with  a  coarse  laugh, 
and  bidding  the  policemen  search  and  be 
quick  about  it,  he  went  back  to  his  sup¬ 
per. 

They  searched  the  house  thoroughly, 
but  though  upstairs  they  found  one  or  two 
things  that  seemed  unaccountably  out  of 
place  in  that  habitation,  they  did  not,  it 
is  almost  needless  to  say,  find  cither  my 
purse  or  my  diamond  ring.  I  left  the 
Iiouse  firmly  believing  that  1  should  never 
gain  any  clew  to  their  disappearance,  or 
cast  eyes  upon  the  master  or  the  mistress 
of  that  lonely  house  again. 

Before  I  parted  with  the  policemen, 
and  took  my  solitary  way  on  my  regained 
horse  again,  I  heard  one  man  say  to  the 
other,  ‘‘  Chap  don’t  look  much  fit  for  such 
a  bedroonj  as  that,  does  he 

No  !  and  he  don’t  look  much  as  if  a 
light  overcoat  was  the  thing  he’d  go  to 
maiket  in.  But  lor,  bless  you  !  these  fel¬ 
lows  that  go  about  the  country  horse-deal¬ 
ing,  pick  up  notions  from  their  betters.” 

“  Is  that  man  a  horse-dealer?”  I  asked, 
and  they  told  me  “  a  sort  of  one.”  He 
owned  a  number  of  Dartmoor  ponies,  and 
made  a  pretty  penny  by  them  at  South 
Brent  Fair  every  year. 

“  That’s  where  I’ve  seen  him,  and  I’ve 
always  heard  he  never  came  about  here  till 
about  Brent  Fair  time,  ’  ’  the  other  man  said 
indifferently.  Then  they  bid  me  good-day, 
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and  we  went  on  our  respective  ways,  for 
I  had  decided  not  to  go  back  to  Princes 
Town,  but  to  make  my  way  to  a  nearer 
railway- station,  at  which  by  leaving  my 
horse  in  pawn,  I  might  raise  funds  to 
carry  me  back  to  town. 

As  I  rode  along,  “  Dick’s”  resem¬ 
blance  to  some  one  I  had  seen  very  lately 
haunted  me,  but  it  was  not  till  I  had  been 
some  hours  in  the  train  that  1  grasped  the 
fleeting  fancy,  and  held  it  tightly  till  my 
memory  verified  it. 

“  Dick”  and  my  stupid  informant  the 
‘‘  hedger”  were  either  twins — or  one  ! 

Two  years  passed  away,  and  though  I 
had  communicated  my  suspicions  to  the 
local  police,  nothing  had  come  of  their 
efforts  to  identify  my  men,  or  recover  my 
lost  property.  The  lone’y  house  was 
lonelier  than  ever,  I  heard,  by  reason  of 
being  uninhabited,  and  no  trace  could 
be  found  of  the  gentleman  who  had  ac¬ 
costed  me  in  the  livery-stable  yard,  of  the 
hedger  who  had  laid  down  his  pickaxe  in 
order  to  laboriously  misdirect  me,  or  of 
‘‘  Dick,”  the  owner  of  the  Dartmoor 
ponies. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  my  adventure, 
never  giving  a  thought  to  it  indeed,  save 
on  those  occasions  when  my  wife  sadly 
bemoaned  the  loss  of  that  fine  diamond 
ring  which  she  had  always  declared  ought 
to  have  adorned  her  finger. 

Ascot  was  near  at  hand  ;  and  dining 
one  night  with  the  one  friend  in  our  circle 
who  drove  a  drag,  and  had  a  couple  of 
teams  of  good  horses,  the  conversation 
turned  on  the  various  ways  in  which  we 
were  going. 

‘‘  Go  with  me,  Mrs.  Elliot,”  our  host 
said  to  my  wite.  ‘‘  I  can’t  offer  you  the 
box-seat,  for  that’s  promised  to  Mrs. 
Frank  Willoughby  ;  but  if  you  two  will 
join  us,”  he  went  on,  looking  at  her, 
”  we  shall  be  as  jolly  a  party  as  there  will 
be  on  the  course.” 

We  accepted  the  invitation,  and  I  idly 
asked,  “  And  who  is  the  favored  Mrs. 
Frank  Willoughby  ?” 

”  It’s  difficult  to  say,  Mr.  Elliot,”  my 
friend’s  wife  chimed  in.  ‘‘  Mrs.  Frank 
Willoughby  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Frank 
Willoughby,  who  is  a  very  charming  sum¬ 
mer  friend  of  ours,  a  this  summer’s  friend 
I  would  have  you  understand,  lie’s  very 
amusing,  and  she’s  very  pretty,  and  they 
have  a  delicLous  little  bouse  in  Palace 


Gardens  Terrace,  and  give  dear  little  din¬ 
ners,  and — that’s  about  all  I  can  tell  you 
about  them.” 

‘‘  Willoughby’s  an  awfully  clever  fel¬ 
low,”  our  host  took  up  the  strain  of  praise 
enthusiastically,  ‘‘a  first-rate  mimic — 
would  run  Corney  Grain  or  George  Gros- 
smith  hard  if  he  went  in  for  that  kind 
of  thing  in  public.” 

“  I’ve  heard  that  said  of  several  other 
fellows,”  I  remarked,  “  and  I’ve  gener¬ 
ally  found  that  I  should  be  rather  sorry 
for  them  if  they  did  go  in  for  that  kind 
of  thing  in  public.” 

‘‘  Oh  !  but  Mr.  Willoughby  really  is 
clever  ;  quite  as  good  as  a  professional,” 
the  lady  of  the  house  said  eagerly. 
“You  should  see  him  flap  his  arms  like 
wings,  and  cluck  and  call  like  a  hen — ” 

“  I  think  he’s  better  as  the  obliging  man 
at  the  picnic,  who  mixes  the  salad  with 
champagne,  and  pours  out  a  brimmer  of 
Lucca  oil  for  the  local  beauty  to  drink,” 
some  one  else  chimed  in. 

“Undoubtedly  his  best  thing  is  the 
west-country  peasant,”  our  host  said  de¬ 
cidedly,  “  but  you  must  meet  him  at  din¬ 
ner  here  one  night,  Mrs.  Elliot,  he  won’t 
have  scope  enough  on  the  top  of  the 
drag.” 

There  was  a  little  more  conversation 
about  him,  all  of  which  went  to  prove 
that  Mr.  Frank  Willoughby  was  one  of 
those  gecial  geniuses  who  are  pronounced 
to  be  “  decided  acquisitions  to  every  cir¬ 
cle,”  and  when  we  went  home  that  night 
mv  wife  and  I  congratulated  ourselves  and 
each  other  on  the  opportunity  so  soon  to 
be  given  us  of  “  knowing  the  Willough¬ 
by  s.” 

As  I  mounted  the  drag  on  the  Ascot 
day,  I  saw  that  the  box-seat  was  occupied 
by  a  lovely  young  woman  in  a  dress,  the 
sublime  simplicity  of  which  must  have 
cost  her  husband  about  as  much  as  I  allow 
my  wife  to  dress  on  for  the  whole  year. 
But  the  wearer  of  the  dress  was  lovely 
enough  to  deserve  anything  she  desired, 
and  when  I  was  introduced  to  her,  and 
found  she  was  Mrs.  Frank  Willoughby, 
I  looked  round  with  something  like  envy 
in  my  usually  well-regulated  married  heart, 
for  the  happy  man  who  owned  her. 

As  my  eyes  travelled  over  three  or  four 
unknown  faces  and  forms,  they  fell  upon 
a  white,  well-formed  strong  hand,  on  the 
fourth  or  little  finger  of  which  sparkled  ! 
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— yes,  I  could  swear  it  ! — my  diamond 
ring  !  In  another  moment  I  was  looking 
recognizingly  into  the  eyes  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  had  beguiled  my  spare  hour  at 
Plymouth  with  his  graceful  and  incisive 
criticisms  on  the  men,  pictures,  and  books 
of  light  and  leading  of  the  day. 

It  was  all  revealed  to  me  now  !  The 
accomplished  trentleman  who  could  “  do” 
a  poultry-yard  or  Devonshire  peasant  with 
equal  facility  was  none  other  than  the 
“  hedger”  and  Dick.’’ 

The  horses  proved  unruly,  and  we 
started  before  I  could  make  up  mj  mind 
what  to  do.  He  appeared  to  be  quite 
unconseious  and  at  ease  ;  but  I  resolved 
to  tax  him  with  the  robbery,  and  give 
him  in  charge  as  soon  as  I  could  do  so 
without  creating  a  scene.  Meanwhile  I 
kept  my  eyes  on  the  white  hand,  whereon 
flashed  the  diamond  ring,  with  such  per¬ 
sistency,  that  at  last  he  leisurely  drew  a 
pair  of  gloves  from  his  pocket  and  put 
them  on. 

Meanwhile  his  beautiful  wife  on  the 
box  kept  up  a  lively  stream  of  badinage, 
and  I  wondered  what  had  become  of  the 
coarse,  big,  handsome  woman  who  had 
lived  in  the  lonely  house  on  the  moor  with 
her  husband  “Dick.” 

I  took  an  opportunity  of  apprising  my 
friend  on  whose  drag  we  w’ere,  of  what 


had  happened,  and  what  would  presently 
happen,  soon  after  we  reached  the  course. 
He  was  shocked,  of  course,  and  incredu¬ 
lous,  but  I  knew  that  I  was  not  mistaken  ; 
and  so,  when  I  saw  a  detective  whom  I 
knew,  in  plain  clothes,  at  a  little  distance, 
I  went  off  to  secure  his  services. 

I  was  not  absent  five  minutes,  but  when 
I  returned  to  the  drag  Mr.  atfd  Mrs.  Frank 
VV’^illoughby  had  left  it. 

“  They’ll  be  back  in  a  minute,”  my 
friend  explained  rather  anxiously  ;  “  his 
wife’s  mother  passed  on  with  some 
friends,  and  though  they  tried  to  attract 
her  attention,  she  didn’t  .see  them,  .so 
they’ve  run  after  her.  They’ll  be  back 
directly  ;  but  I  say,  old  fellow,  I’m  sure 
your  mistaken  !  Willoughby  can't  be 
the  man  you  want  I” 

“  We  shall  see,”  I  said  ;  but,  confi¬ 
dently  as  I  spoke,  “  we  have  not  seen.” 
Whether  they  are  still  pursuing  his  van¬ 
ishing  mother-in-law,  or  whether  they  lost 
their  way  and  missed  the  drag,  or  whether, 
as  is  more  likely,  they  retired  from  fash¬ 
ionable  life  while  they  could  do  so  with 
comfort,  is  not  known.  But  certain  it  is 
that  from  that  day  to  this  we  have  never 
set  eyes  on  either  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Frank  Wil¬ 
loughby,  or  my  diamond  ring  I — Temple 
Bar. 
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The  overwhelming  tide  of  cosmopolitan 
ideas  and  customs  that  seems  to  be  obliter¬ 
ating  ancient  landmarks  between  civilized 
nations  is  not  quite  so  destructive  as  ap¬ 
pears  at  first  sight.  To  the  resident  in  a 
foreign  country  it  soon  becomes  evident 
that  nature  is  strong  enough  to  resist  even 
so  powerful  a  current  as  that  of  nine¬ 
teenth-century  civilization.  National  char¬ 
acter  and  national  customs  have  not  yet 
been  lost.  Austria  is  one  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  in  which  this  is  most  ob¬ 
vious.  There  are  in  that  country  few 
travellers  w’ho  have  not  felt  and  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  charm  of  the  land  and  its  in¬ 
habitants.  From  the  forest-clad  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  north  of  Bohemia  down  to  the 
lovely  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  from  the 
wild  scenery  of  the  Tyrol  and  the  peaceful 


lakes  of  the  “  Salzkammergut”  to  the 
wooded  hills  that  make  the  environs  of 
Vienna  so  charming,  there  is  scarcely  a 
corner  bereft  of  nature’s  gifts  of  .stern  or 
smiling  beauty.  Thinly  populated,  and 
as  yet  outside  the  beaten  track  of  British 
and  American  tourists,  it  has  large  tracts 
of  mountain  and  forest  clothed  in  the 
charm  of  solitude.  Even  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Vienna  you  may  wander  up  and 
down  the  wooded  hills  for  hours  and  meet 
only  a  solitary  wood-cutter.  From  him 
you  may  receive  a  friendly  “  Griisz  Gott,” 
or  “  Kuss  die  hand,”  for  courtesy  is  in¬ 
nate  in  the  Austrian  people.  The  travel¬ 
ler  will  almost  invariably  meet  with  kind¬ 
ness  unmixed  with  the  mercenary  spirit 
that  in  other  countries  meets  one  so  un¬ 
pleasantly.  If  you  ask  the  way  in  Vienna 
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— say,  of  a  cook  coming  from  market, 
with  a  heavy  basket  on  her  arm — in  high, 
shrill  tones  a  good-natured  answer  will  be 
vouchsafed  you  ;  and  when  she  perceives 
that,  speaking  pure  Hanoverian  German, 
you  do  not  understand  her  dialect,  she 
will  go  far  out  of  her  way  to  put  you  in 
the  light  directron,  and  will  leave  you 
with  a  friendly  nod  and  smile. 

Is  your  first  impression  of  the  Austrians 
lasting  ?  It  certainly  is.  It  tallies  per¬ 
fectly  with  the  view  taken  by  a  North 
German  writer,  who  calls  the  Austrian 
people  “  faithful,  unpretending,  content¬ 
ed,  guileless,  pious.’’  Laeking  the 
strength  of  manhood,  they  have  many  of 
the  charms  of  childhood — its  simplicity, 
its  naturalness,  its  absence  of  self-asser¬ 
tion,  its  readiness  to  be  |  leased.  Of 
course,  they  have  “  les  defauts  de  leurs 
qualites,”  which  it  does  not  take  long  to 
discover.  Their  chief  faults  are  careless¬ 
ness  of  their  own  and  others’  interests, 
want  of  fixity  of  purpose,  absorption  in 
the  present,  an  inordinate  love  of  amuse¬ 
ment  —  in  a  word,  want  of  character. 
When  these  tendencies  are  kept  in  cheek 
by  religious  or  moral  feeling,  you  have 
often  a  very  lovable  specimen  of  human¬ 
ity,  and  at  any  rate  “  ein  ganz  solider 
mensch”  (the  curious  Austrian  term  for  a 
virtuous  man  or  woman)  ;  but  it  is  need¬ 
less  to  say  what  consequences  ensue  when 
such  restraints  are  wanting.  A  foreign 
writer  has  said  that  the  supreme  wish  of 
the  average  Austrian  is  to  have  3(55  holi¬ 
days  in  the  year.  It  is  self-t vident  that 
such  a  people  could  be  no  match  in  the 
long  run  for  the  steady,  laborious,  iron- 
willed  Prussian.  The  Austrians  have  boon 
called  the  “  French  of  Germany.”  That 
was  a  mistake.  The  Austrians  have  not 
the  brilliant  cleverness  or  the  energy  of 
the  French,  and  the  French  are  without 
the  good-hearted  simplicity  that  is  so  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  Austrian.  Then  we  have 
to  consider  the  different  races  of  which 
the  Empire  is  composed.  I  was  strongly 
impressed  by  the  number  of  these  races 
when  witnessing  the  opening  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  ”  Reichsrath”  in  1871.  Only  the 
so-called  ”  Cis-leilhan”  portion  of  the 
Empire  was  represented,  and  yet  the  oath 
was  administered  in  German,  Czeck, 
Polish.  Ruthanian,  Italian,  Slavonic, 
Serbo  Croatian  and  Roumanian  !  The 
spectacle  was  picturesque  from  the  variety 
and  brillianoy  of  the  national  costumes. 
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and  interesting  in  making  one  realize  very 
graphically  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
possible  future  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 
Instead  of  going  down  to  the  House  to 
open  Parliament,  the  Emperor  received 
members  of  both  Houses  in  the  throne- 
room  of  the  “  Hofburg.”  While  reading 
his  speech,  he  was  frequently  interrupted 
by  cheers,  and  after  its  conclusion  the 
president  of  the  Upper  House  proposed  a 
”  Hoch  !” — a  formal  “  Hurrah  !” 

It  is  the  broad  distinction  between  Ger¬ 
mans  and  Slavs  that  is  most  apparent  to 
the  resident  in  Vienna.  Althoirgh  they 
have  intermarried  a  good  deal,  they  do 
not  as  a  rule  love  each  other.  The  Ger¬ 
man  despises  the  passionate,  hot-blooded, 
yet  servile  Slav,  and  you  hear  “  Er  ist  ja 
ein  Bohm  !”  (“  Why,  he  is  a  Bohe¬ 
mian  !”)  given  as  a  sufficient  explanation 
for  many  delinquencies.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Slav  hates  the  German,  as  be¬ 
longing  to  the  dominant  race  which  has 
tried  to  impose  its  language  and  rule  on 
the  other  races  of  the  Empire.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  Austrian 
Monarchy  itself,  which  has  a  population 
of  about  twenty-two  and  a  half  millions, 
there  are  only  eight  millions  of  Germans. 

Germans  and  Slavs,  however,  have  at 
least  one  sentiment  in  common.  That  is 
fierce  hatred  of  the  Jews,  a  hatred  which 
is  an  ngly  blot  on  their  character  and  a 
perpetual  danger  to  peace.  It  is  easily 
explained.  The  Jews  sre  money-lenders 
and  usurers,  and  have  in  their  grasp  many 
Gentile  debtors.  They  are  clever,  push¬ 
ing,  successful  ;  by  their  energy  and  pluck 
they  frequently  outstrip  the  indolent  Aus¬ 
trian  in  the  race  for  life  ;  and  by  their 
wealth  they  are  a  power  that  makes  itself 
felt  in  a  hundred  ways.  It  may  be,  too, 
that  in  a  country  which  is  still  half-med- 
i.Tjval,  the  old,  bitter  spirit  against  Jews 
merely  as  such  is  not  extinct.  Whatso¬ 
ever  the  causes  may  be,  the  fact  is  beyond 
dispute  that  there  is  between  the  Austrian 
Jew  and  the  Austrian  Gentile  an  animosity 
which  may  at  any  moment  lead  to  acts  of 
violence  such  as  have  had  precedent  in 
many  a  “  judenhetz”  (riot  against  Jews) 
even  in  recent  times. 

The  relationships  of  the  States  and 
provinces  of  which  the  Empire  is  com¬ 
posed  are  not  harmonious.  It  is  clear 
that  where  the  traditions  and  the  intercbts 
of  different  parts  of  an  Empire  are  so  con¬ 
flicting  as  is  the  case  in  Austria,  concilia- 
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tion  is  impossible,  and  that  for  such  an  duty  and  other  good  qualities)  is  so  great. 
Empire  anything  less  than  a  strong  per-  The  Emperor’s  position  and  character  aro 
sonal  government  would  be  inadequate,  the  best  guarantee  for  the  welfare  of  Aus- 
This  partly  explains  the  opposition  in  Aus-  Iria,  whose  fiicnds  look  with  anxiety  cn 
tria  under  Mettcrnich  to  the  spread  of  the  contingency  of  a  new  reign. 
Constitutional  ideas.  Events  of  1848  and  Besides  threatening  the  integrity  of  the 
subsequently  made  it  impossible  to  keep  Empire,  the  jealousies  of  the  various  races 
this  opposition  up.  In  1867  the  Emperor  naturally  hinder  the  development  of  a 
was  obliged  to  give  Hungary  a  separate  healthy  public  life.  Another  hindrance 
constitutional  government  ;  the  control  of  may  be  found  in  a  class  so  far  separated 
Foreign  Affairs,  of  the  Army,  and  of  the  from  the  great  mass  by  birth,  by  educa- 
Imperial  Finances  remaining  with  the  tion,  by  traditional  ideas,  and  by  social 
“  Reichsminister”  (Imperial  ministers),  habits  as  almost  to  form  a  separate  caste, 
aided  by  “  Delegations”  from  the  legis-  The  broad  English  distinction  between  the 
lative  bodies  of  both  parts  of  the  Empire,  ‘‘  classes”  and  the  “  masses”  is  quite  out 
bodies  which  meet  alternately  at  Vienna  of  place  in  Austria.  The  ”  class”  we  al¬ 
and  at  Pest.  Why  should  not  the  ancient  lude  to  is  not  the  great  body  of  educated 
Kingdom  of  Bohemia,  once  the  proud  people.  It  is  merely  the  nobility.  Every 
rival  of  Hungary  and  by  turns  the  coveted  one  knows  how  different  the  German  idea  of 
friend  or  the  dreaded  foe  of  the  then  ob-  nobility  is  from  the  English  idea  of  aris- 
scure  Austrian  duchies,  obtain  similar  tocracy.  To  be  ‘‘  adlig”  in  Germany  is 
privileges?  Why  should  not  other  Slav  to  have  “noble”  blood  in  your  veins,  to 
peoples  and  the  Poles  likewise  obtain  trace  your  descent  back  to  some  count,  or 
“  Home  Rule,”  or,  at  the  very  least,  such  baron,  or  knight  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
lesser  privileges  as  the  official  use  of  their  to  have  only  nobles  among  your  ancestors, 
own  languages  and  a  distinctively  national  Whether  those  ancestors  have  distin- 
education  ?  guished  themselves  or  not  does  not  much 

These  various  claims  were  for  many  affect  their  descendants’  estimate  of  them- 
years  steadily  opposed,  in  the  interests  of  selves  ;  but,  of  course,  they  are  supposed 
imperial  unity,  by  a  Ministry  which  was  to  have  transmitted  to  their  descendants 
mainly  supported  by  the  German  clement  qualities  which  the  man  of  burgher  or 
in  Parliament  ;  but  on  the  recurrence  of  a  plebeian  origin  is  supposed  not  to  possess, 
deficit  in  the  budget  the  Ministciial  Party  As  poverty  or  obscurity  cannot  lob  a  man 
insisted  on  economy,  especially  in  regard  of  such  advantages,  whether  fancied  or 
to  the  army.  The  Emperor  refused  his  real,  the  German — at  least,  the  German 
consent,  dismissed  the  Ministry,  and  called  noble  himself — sees  no  absurdity  in  the 
to  office  a  personal  friend.  Count  Taaffe  pretensions  of  even  a  poor  and  insignifi- 
(Viscount  Taaffe  in  the  Irish  Peerage),  cant  nobility.  In  his  view,  the  absurdity 
who  within  ten  years  acquired  a  majority,  lies  in  the  English  system  ;  and  he  cannot 
principally  by  making  important  conces-  understand  how  the  descendants  of  earls 
sions  to  the  separate  nationalities.  The  and  batons  can  be  merely  commoners.  In 
latest  elections,  however,  appear  to  have  Austria,  however,  there  is  a  mixture  of 
strengthened  the  German  party,  and  Count  both  systems.  All  the  great  families  have 
Taaffe  seems  to  have  come  to  an  under-  what  they  call  “majorats  rcchte.”  The 
standing  with  the  Poles  that  they  shall  eldest  son  inherits  the  bulk  of  the  prop- 
join  the  Germans  in  sustaining  his  policy,  erty.  Land,  houses,  plate,  and  jewels  are 
It  must  not  be  thought  that  “  national-  entailed.  Thus,  a  great  part  of  the  no- 
ist”  ideas  alone  dominate  the  Parties,  bility  is  extremely  rich  and  very  powerful. 
There  are  the  ultra  Catholics,  the  great  You  will  hear  people  speak  of  “  der  re¬ 
noblemen  landlords,  the  “  anti-semitic”  gierende  firrst”  or  of  “  der  regierende 
coalition,  and  other  factions.  The  mere  graf”  (the  reigning  prince  or  count).  The 
mention  of  those  groups  will  suffice  to  heads  of  noble  houses  have  an  hereditary 
show  how  difficult  the  task  of  the  Austrian  seat  in  the  “  Ilerrcnhaus,”  or  Upper 
Government  is.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  House,  in  which  Bishops  and  life  mem- 
the  country  that  the  Emperor  is  much  bers  named  by  the  Emperor  also  sit. 
raised  above  paities,  and  that  his  personal  The  result  of  the  unequal  distribution 
prestige  (which  is  not  altogether  tradi-  of  wealth  should  be  that  the  younger  sons 
tional,  but  largely  due  to  his  devotion  to  followed  a  profession  ;  but  in  Austria  they 
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scorn  almost  every  profession  other  than 
thai.  of  arms,  ami  since  the  introduction 
of  examinations  the  army  has,  for  obvious 
reasons,  lost  attraction.  It  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that,  as  a  rule,  the  younger  sons  are 
not  very  useful  members  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  The  education  of  boys  of  thrir 
class  is  generally  narrow.  It  is  carried 
on  either  at  home  under  clerical  tutors  or 
at  schools  for  young  “  nobles.”  The 
lads  seldom  enter  a  university,  and  if  they 
do,  it  is  often  a  North  German  one.  They 
have  little  opportunity  of  getting  ”  in 
touch”  with  other  boys  and  men  of  the 
educated  classes,  and  generally  remain 
hopelessly  out  of  sympathy  with  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

Besides  the  older  nobility  there  is  an 
increasing  class  of  newly-created  barons 
and  ‘‘litter”  (knights),  mostly  wealthy 
financiers, — a  class  that  scarcely  ranks 
with  the  real  nobility.  Their  titles  do 
not  confer  the  right  of  admission  at  Court. 
To  be  “  hoffahig”  (as  it  is  called),  you 
must  possess  sixteen  quarterings.  Other¬ 
wise  no  Court  appointment  can  be  held. 
Of  course,  men  who  have  an  official  posi¬ 
tion — ministers,  generals,  and  others — ap¬ 
pear  at  Court  in  virtue  of  their  offices  ; 
but  till  withiu  the  last  six  or  seven  years 
their  wives,  if  not  themselves  of  noble 
biith,  were  rigidly  excluded,  and  now 
only  the  wives  of  ministers  actually  in 
office  arc  admitted  to  the  Couit  balls  and 
presented. 

As  Vienna  society  consists,  with  scarce¬ 
ly  an  exception,  only  of  the  persons  who 
appear  at  Court,  it  often  happens  that  a 
man  mixes  night  after  night  with  people 
who  refuse  to  see  his  wife  and  daughters, 
many  of  whom,  according  to  non-Austrian 
ideas,  are  ladies  of  excellent  birth  and 
breeding.  When  ladies  who  have  no  per¬ 
sonal  rank  do  mix  in  society,  they  must 
have  social  talents  of  a  high  order  if  they 
are  to  win  ‘‘  positions”  for  themselves. 
The  outsider  who  in  process  of  time  is 
not  only  tolerated  but  welcomed  owes  her 
success  to  the  tact  with  which  she  assimi¬ 
lates  herself  to  current  ideas,  to  stern  re¬ 
pression  of  her  own,  to  an  accurate  study 
of  the  Almanack  de  Gotha  and  of  the 
Ordjliches  Almanack,  and  to  a  strict  avoid¬ 
ance  of  the  faintest  assumption  of  mental 
superiority.  Of  course,  we  are  speaking 
of  popularity  in  society,  not  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  personal  friendships  within  its  pale, 
which  is  quite  another  thing.  There 


really  are  patricians  glad  to  meet  with  in¬ 
dependent  ideas,  original  thought,  and 
wide  sympathies  in  the  native  or  the  for¬ 
eign  ‘‘  outsider.” 

The  exclusiveness  of  Vienna  society  is 
not  altogether  due  to  pride.  It  is  partly 
the  result  of  clannishness  in  large  families. 
Vienna  society  is  comparatively  small,  for 
there  are  other  centres  of  ”  adlige  gesel!- 
schaft”  in  Austria — Prague,  Gratz,  Salz¬ 
burg,  for  example— which  attract  the 
poorer  members  of  the  nobility.  All 
those  present  in  a  salon  must  know  each 
other,  and  it  is  considered  rude  for  a  new¬ 
comer  not  to  have  himself  or  herself  intro¬ 
duced  to  every  person  in  the  room — at 
least,  to  every  person  of  equal  or  higher 
position — unless  at  very  large  gatheringp. 
The  Viennese  themselves  have  known  each 
other  from  early  childhood,  and  are  on 
terms  of  easy  familiarity.  They  often 
tutoyer  each  other,  and  call  each  other  by 
their  Christian  names,  and  even  by  des 
petits  noms,  such  as  Rudi  (for  Rudolph) 
and  Peppi  (for  Josephine)  ;  they  know 
the  ‘‘  ins  and  outs”  of  each  other’s  lives  ; 
ils  se  comprennen  ta  demi  mot,  as  the  French 
say  ;  they  have  the  same  habits  of  thought, 
tastes,  and  interests  ;  and  they  neither 
understand  nor  care  much  for  what  hap¬ 
pens  in  the  great  world  beyond  their  own 
enchanted  circle. 

That  such  society  has  a  charm  for  the 
initiated  will  be  understood  by  those  who 
know  how  pleasant,  how  perfectly  natural 
and  easy,  intercourse  of  this  kind  is  apt  to 
be  ;  but  it  is  not  the  society  one  expects 
to  find  in  a  great  capital.  Indeed,  it  has 
a  parallel  only  at  Munich,  where  there  is 
the  same  rigorous  exclusiveness.  As  yet 
the  golden  key  that  is  so  potent  to  open 
doors  all  over  the  civilized  world  has  failc 
at  Vienna  and  at  Munich.  Wealth  gives 
no  title  to  admission.  Even  mothers  with 
daughters  eager  to  dance  every  night  of 
the  ”  Fasching”  (Carnival)  would  not 
dream  of  accepting  an  invitation  to  any 
house  outside  the  Court  circle. 

Underlying  all  the  apparent  freedom  of 
intercourse,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
etiquette  at  Vienna.  Questions  of  prece¬ 
dence  are  ‘‘  burning”  ones.  Differences 
of  rank  are  observed  very  strictly  ;  yet 
relationships  are  settled  with  ease  and 
good-humor.  Indeed,  Austrian  society  is 
full  of  piquant  contrasts,  chiefly  due  to  an 
extraordinary  mixture  of  good-natured 
simplicity  and  naivete,  the  haughtiest  pride 
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of  birth  and  apparent  abandon,  and  the 
strictest  regard  for  the  conventionalities. 
In  this  connection,  we  must  notice  a 
pleasing  habit  of  deference  from  youth  to 
age.  We  allude  to  the  couitesy  of  the 
young  girl  and  of  the  young  mariicd 
woman  to  the  elder  lad)',  sometimes  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  Austrian  kiss  on  the 
hand — the  usual  salutation  of  children  to 
parents,  of  inferiors  to  superiors. 

IIow  entirely  Vienna  society  is  limited 
to  the  higher  nobility  appears  incidentally 
from  the  fact  that  young  girls  in  society 
are  collectively  called  “  contessen.”  the 
title  given  colloquially  to  the  daughters  of 
counts.  A  room  is  reserved  for  them  and 
called  “  der  contessen-salon.”  In  some 
houses  where  weekly  receptions  are  held 
there  is  a  separate  salon  for  young  married 
women  and  another  for  les  mamans  (ladies 
who  biing  out  daughters).  The  division 
does  not  stop  there.  Even  in  the  “  con- 
tesscn-salon”  there  are  several  coteiies  ; 
and  there  is  something  almost  mysterious 
in  the  way  in  which  the  same  friends 
gravitate  toward  each  other  on  all  occa¬ 
sions.  At  balls,  when  they  have  courtesied 
to  the  mistress  of  the  house,  the  gills 
trip  away,  to  be  no  more  seen  by  their  re¬ 
spective  mothers,  and  they  stand  together 
in  large  groups  like  herds  of  deer.  At 
the  weekly  receptions  all  through  Lent, 
the  same  “  contessen”  seat  themselves, 
night  after  night,  round  the  same  tables 
laden  with  sweetmeats,  and  they  have  a 
wonderful  knack  of  keeping  off  outsiders. 
Each  set  of  “  contessen”  generally  has  its 
corresponding  set  of  gentlemen  satellites. 
These  have  little  chance  of  paying  atten¬ 
tion  to  an  individual  girl.  They  can  only 
hope  that  the  collective  addresses  they 
offer  may  somehow  not  miss  the  special 
objects.  The  Vienna  “  contesse”  is,  as 
a  rule,  pretty,  and  remarkably  free  from 
affectation.  She  gcneially  marries  young, 
and  makes  a  good  wife  and  mother. 
“  Fast”  ladies  are  almost  unkn(*wn  in  the 
highest  Vienna  society  ;  but,  although 
the  general  tone  is  very  good,  there  are 
some  cliques  of  young  women  and  girls 
who  are  not  free  from  what  the  Viennese 
call  mauvais  genre  (bad  form).  Smoking 
is  a  very  general  habit  among  married 
women,  and  not  considered  a  sign  of  their 
being  emantipces ;  but  girls  who  indulge 
in  tobacco  are  looked  askance  at.  Young 
girls  and  very  young  married  women  are 
hedged  round  by  restraints  which  English- 


w’oinen  would  find  unbearable.  They 
neither  walk  alone  nor  drive  in  a  “  fiacre” 
unattended.  This  custom  embraces  re¬ 
spectable  members  of  the  ‘‘  haute  hour- 
geoisie”  who  do  not  act  from  snobbish 
imitation  of  the  aristocracy.  The  “  prom- 
eneuse”  is  a  regular  Vienna  institution. 
As  her  name  indicates,  she  is  a  lady  whose 
business  it  is  to  chaperone  the  grown-up 
contesse  on  her  daily  walk.  She  is  often 
French  or  English,  and  she  is  supposed  to 
benefit  her  charge  by  conversing  in  her 
native  tongue.  The  “  contesse”  has 
plenty  of  time  for  walking.  She  has  no 
social  duties  ;  she  does  not  pay  visits  with 
her  mother  or  attend  the  moining  recep¬ 
tions  held  by  the  ambassadresses  and  other 
‘‘  oflicial”  ladies  ;  nor  does  she  mix  in 
other  ways  with  the  elder  members  of  the 
community,  for  she  is  not  invited  cither 
to  dinner  patties  or  to  the  soir^s  where 
there  is  no  special  “  contessen-salon.” 
She  is  supposed  to  be  in  a  transition  state, 
which  is  biief.  If  she  does  not  marry 
young,  she  is  expected  to  retire  from  the 
world.  If  she  happens  to  have  a  vocation 
for  the  convent,  herfiiends  generally  allow 
her  to  take  the  veil.  If  not,  she  often  be¬ 
comes  a  “  sliftsdame”  or  a  “  chanoin- 
esse  !”  and  she  joins  a  secular  order,  such 
as  the  “  Savoyen  Stift”  at  Vienna,  a 
wealthy  house  founded  by  Prince  Eugene 
of  Savoy,  the  great  general.  The  ladies 
of  this  order  are  residents,  for  part  of  the 
year  at  least,  in  a  gloomy  mansion  in  the 
‘‘  Annagasse,”  one  of  the  narrow  winding 
streets  in  old  Vienna  ;  and,  being  poor, 
they  are  glad  to  enjoy  the  material  advan¬ 
tages  connected  with  the  institution.  Cer¬ 
tain  orders  do  not  impose  the  obligation 
of  residence  ;  but  all  of  them  confer  the 
title  of  “  Frau,”  and  what  is  considered 
to  be  a  better  position  than  that  of  a 
maiden  lady,  even  if  she  still  enjoys  the 
shelter  of  her  father’s  house.  She  may, 
however,  exchange  the  empty  title  for  the 
real  thing  any  day  she  likes,  and  mean¬ 
while  she  enjoys  more  liberty  as  a  sham 
“  Frau”  than  is  allowed  even  to  girls  no 
longer  young.  An  archduchess,  if  there 
be  one  available,  is  always  “abbess”  of 
the  “  Maison  noble  des  dames  au  chateau 
du  Ilradschin”  at  Prague,  founded  by 
Maria  Theresa.  The  present  Queen  of 
Spain  held  the  office  for  a  short  time,  and 
in  virtue  of  it  took  precedence  of  her 
mother  the  Archduchess  Elizabeth. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  dwell  on  the 
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intensely  Roman  Catholic  character  of 
Austria.  As  in  most  Catholic  countries, 
outward  and  visible  signs  at  every  step 
remind  you  of  the  national  faith.  The 
churches,  as  a  rule,  are  neither  beautiful 
nor  well-kept  VVe  can  recall  only  two 
really  fine  ones  in  Vienna ;  the  old 
“  Doin’’  or  “  Stephen’s  Kirchc”  (which 
has  been  called  the  work  of  a  poet-archi¬ 
tect,  just  as  the  Cologne  Cathedral  has 
been  described  as  that  of  a  mathemati¬ 
cian),  and  the  Votiv  Kirche,  a  lovely  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  Milan  Cathedral.  The 
churches  in  country  villages  are  generally 
poor  whitewashed  buildings  with  no  pie- 
tence  to  architectural  beauty.  More  strik¬ 
ing  to  the  foieigner  are  the  numberless 
crosses,  images,  and  chapels  in  secluded 
valleys,  on  lonely  hill -tops,  and  on  the 
du.-ty  high  road.  The  effect  of  a  huge 
cross  standing  out  in  bold  relief  against  the 
sky  is  often  very  fine  ;  and  the  rough 
wooden  “  prie  Dieu,”  often  sheltered  by 
a  large  tree,  is  a  picturesque  and  sugges¬ 
tive  feature  of  the  landscape.  The  eye 
will  sometimes  be  caught  by  an  inscrip¬ 
tion,  beneath  the  crucifix,  or  the  saint’s 
image.  You  may  read,  for  example  : 
“ - ,  aged  - ,  was  struck  by  light¬ 
ning  on  the -  of  the  year - :  ye 

who  pass  by  pray  for  his  soul.”  This 
simple  appeal  to  the  wayfarer  to  give 
prayerful  thought  to  an  utter  stranger  is  a 
touching  recognition  of  the  fact  of  human 
brotherhood. 

Processions  are  very  general.  On  the 
5th  of  June,  the  “  Fete  Dieu”  comes  off 
every  year  in  Vienna.  The  Emperor,  and 
somctiines  the  Empress,  the  whole  Court, 
many  Government  officials,  and  the  entire 
body  of  the  clergy  follow  the  Host  through 
the  streets,  halting  at  different  “  stations:” 
The  curious  sight  carries  your  thought 
back  to  mediieval  times.  A  smaller  pro¬ 
cession  is  held  in  Passion  Week  in  the 
inner  courts  of  the  ”  llofburg.”  Then, 
on  Holy  Thursday,  the  Emperor  and  Em¬ 
press,  aided  by  archdukes  and  arch¬ 
duchesses,  perforin  the  “  Fuszwaschung” 
(washing  of  feet)  on  twelve  poor  old  men 
and  women,  in  imitation  of  our  Saviour’s 
example.  Those  who  know  Austria  will 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  those  customs 
will  continue  to  be  observed,  for  the  coun¬ 
try  is  intensely  conservative.  The  gor¬ 
geous  town  processions  are  very  unlike  the 
humble  country  ones  formed  by  “  wall- 
fahrer”  (pilgrims),  poor  men,  women,  and 


sometimes  children,  on  their  way  to  some 
famous  shrine,  repeating  prayers,  singing 
a  hymn  or  chanting  a  litany,  and,  unlike 
the  majority  in  the  Vienna  procession, 
looking  thoroughly  in  earnest. 

The  reader  may  ask  how  far  those  cere¬ 
monies  arc  an  expression  of  real  faith  in 
the  Church  and  an  index  of  the  religious 
state  of  the  country.  That  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  question.  I  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  majority  of  the  Austrian 
people  are  sincerely  attached  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  Reformed  Church, 
which  embraces  a  very  small  minority  of 
the  people,  is  in  a  not  very  flourishing 
state. 

It  not  unfrequcntly  happens  that  peo¬ 
ple  become  Protestants,  and  are  married 
by  Protestant  rite  with  a  view  to  divorce 
should  the  marriage  turn  out  badly,  mean¬ 
while  returning  to  the  Roman  Church  ! 
A  minister  in  Vienna  who  positively  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  such  ‘‘  converts”  was 
looked  upon  as  a  bigot  by  his  fellow- 
Protestants  ;  birt  we  believe  his  example 
has  created  a  hea'ithier  public  opinion  on 
the  subject.  Piety  and  zeal,  however, 
have  not  deserted  the  Protestant  Church, 
which  is,  perhaps,  seen  at  its  best  in  the 
scattered  communities  of  Upper  Austria 
and  of  Styria,  the  direct  offspring  of  the 
Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Crushed  by  severe  persecution,  Protes¬ 
tantism  seemed  well-nigh  dead  ;  but  it 
had  been  kept  alive  by  means  of  family 
tradition,  or  through  the  agency  of  care¬ 
fully-hidden  Bibles  ;  and  on  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Joseph  H.’s  Act  of  Toleration,  in 
1782,  it  sprang  into  life  again.  Of  later 
years  Protestant  churches  have  been  re¬ 
markably  active  in  philanthropic  work. 
There  is  quite  a  cluster  of  charitable  insti¬ 
tutions  at  Gallncukirchen,  near  L'nz,  partly 
kept  up  by  touching  gifts,  in  money  and 
in  kind,  from  a  very  poor  peasantry. 
The  hospital  is  under  the  care  of  deacon¬ 
esses,  some  of  whom  have  been  trained  at 
Stuttgard  ;  and  it  sends  out  sorely  needed 
Protestant  nurses  to  Vienna,  to  Meran, 
and  to  ether  towns.  The  Home  for  or¬ 
phans  and  neglected  or  deserted  children 
receives  “cases”  from  the  great  towns 
where  the  pressing  needs  of  the  poorer 
Protestants  are  poorly  supplied.  If  a 
tourist  should  feel  disposed  to  leave  some 
token  of  goodwill  to  a  kindly  people,  he 
cannot  do  better  than  send  a  gift  to 
“  Pfarrer  L.  Schwarz,  Gallneukirchtn, 
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Ober-Oestreich.  ”  The  money  will  be 
well  used,  for  the  institutions  are  managed 
with  the  strict  economy  of  which  Germans 
have  the  secret.  The  growth  of  charitable 
wotk  is  observable  among  all  creeds  and 
classes  in  Austria.  It  is  accompanied  by 
a  certain  sense  of  the  obligation  of  volun¬ 
tary  work  in  the  service  of  the  poor.  But 
it  must  be  confessed  that  charity  often 
lakes  the  unpleasant  disguise  of  pure  and 
simple  amusement.  The  balls,  theatrical 
performances,  concerts,  and  open-air  fetes, 
which  are  the  consequence  of  extraordinary 
disasters,  such  as  Hoods,  fires,  and  earth¬ 
quakes,  or  of  ordinary  poverty  and  mis¬ 
fortune,  are  astonishingly  numerous. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  think  of  Austria 
without  thinking  of  music.  You  seem  to 
hear  music  everywhere  ;  and  whether  it  is 
the  peasant’s  “  jodel”  on  the  Styrian 
Alps,  or  the  “  zither”  in  the  wajside  inn, 
or  one  of  the  excellent  “  nrannersingver- 
line”  in  some  public  garden,  or  Strauss’s 
famous  band  in  the  Vienna  ”  Volksgarten” 
(we  name  these  together  as  typically  Aus¬ 
trian  styles  of  music),  you  will  detect  the 
same  excellent  ear  for  time  and  tune,  the 
same  verve,  the  same  variety  and  delicacy 
of  expression.  The  lover  of  mirsic  will 
find  unceasing  enjoyment  of  the  highest 
kind  in  the  unrivalled  musical  perform¬ 
ances  in  Vienna  in  the  winter  season. 

The  drawback  of  living  among  such  a 
musical  people  is  that  if  you  happen  to 
live  under  the  saute  roof  with  a  singer  or 
the  player  of  an  instrument  you  often 
hear  more  music  than  you  care  for.  Few, 
indeed,  are  the  privileged  mortals  who 
live  in  “  self-contained”  houses.  The 
large  majority  have  to  content  themselves 
with  a  ”  flat,”  or  with  part  of  one. 
However,  a  paternal  municipal  govern¬ 
ment  mercifully  forbids  music  after  eleven 
p.M.  This  reminds  us  of  a  similar  regu¬ 
lation,  that  of  the  so-called  ”  Sperikreu- 
zer.”  In  the  daytime  the  houses  are 
open  ;  and,  except  in  the  great  mansions 
where  hall-porters  are  kept  standing  at 
the  entrance,  the  staircase  is  as  public  as 
the  street.  They  have  to  be  closed  at 
ten  p.rs. :  the  gas  is  put  out,  and  the  haus- 
meister  (house-porter)  has  the  right  of  ex¬ 
acting  ten  kreuzer  (about  twopence)  from 
each  inmate  returning  after  that  hour. 
This  will  account  to  the  stranger  for  the 
sudden  emptying  of  places  of  public  en¬ 
tertainment  toward  that  hour.  House- 
rent  being  very  high  in  Vienna,  the  usual 


run  of  apartments  leave  much  to  be  de¬ 
sired  in  the  way  of  accommodation  for 
children  and  servants.  The  front  rooms 
may  be  bright  and  pleasant  ;  but  the  back 
ones  often  look  on  small  courts.  We 
knew  a  poor  lady’s-maid  who  had  to  sew 
all  day  by  gaslight,  and  a  footman  who 
slept  behind  a  fine  peace  of  tapestry  in  a 
niche  on  the  front  staircase.  Stables  arc 
sometimes  built  partly  underground  ;  but, 
if  well-ventilated,  they  are  not  bad. 

The  want  of  room,  especially  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  middle  classes,  is  perhaps 
one  reason  why  people  live  very  much 
outside  their  houses.  The  number  of 
cafes  is  quite  astonishing  ;  and  we  knew 
of  one  childless  young  couple  who  kept 
no  cook,  and  dined  at  a  restaurant  or  at  a 
friend’s  hoirse  every  evening.  A  Viennese 
who  is  not  kept  forcibly  at  home  by  age, 
or  by  ill  health,  or  by'  smallness  of  means, 
seldom  thinks  of  spending  an  evening  by 
his  or  her  own  fireside.  That,  by  the 
way,  is  scarcely  a  suitable  expression. 
The  cheerful  fire  on  the  open  hearth — so 
dear  to  English  people — is  very  rare  in¬ 
deed.  Instead,  there  are  the  huge  china 
stoves,  fixtures  in  every  house,  which  have 
the  advantage  of  keeping  up  an  equal 
temperature  and  not  needing  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  fed. 

With  perhaps  a  few  exceptions  among 
the  very  great  people,  the  standard  of 
comfort  is  not  nearly  so  high  as  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but,  even  with  the  great,  there  is 
not  that  attention  to  detail  which  is  car¬ 
ried  to  such  a  length  in  England.  Of 
course,  life  is  easier  and  smoother,  in 
many  ways,  where  people’s  tastes  are 
simple.  This  is  seen  every  year  in  the 
remarkable  migration  to  the  country  in 
May  or  in  June.  In  summer  Vienna  is 
well-nigh  unbearable  from  the  heat,  dust, 
and  smells ;  and  every  one  who  possibly 
can  do  so  seeks  some  ‘‘  Sorumerfrische.” 
Hence  the  deserted  appearance  which  the 
beautiful  Austiian  capital  offeis  to  those 
travellers  who  are  so  unwise  as  to  visit  it 
in  summer  or  in  autumn.  The  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Vienna,  especially  the  small  towns 
and  villages  on  the  “  Westbahn”  and 
‘‘  Sudbahn,”  abound  in  villas  of  various 
pretensions  ;  and  all  of  them,  according 
to  Eng.ish  ideas,  are  scantily  furnished. 
There  are  yet  more  modest  establishments 
where  apartments  are  let.  However,  the 
simplicity  we  have  noticed  enables  the 
Viennese  to  put  up  with  many  incon- 
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venlenccs,  and  makes  the  yearly  exodus 
possible.  Those  whose  business  does  not 
oblisje  them  to  remain  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Vienna  have  a  glorious  choice  of  charm¬ 
ing  summer  resorts  all  over  Austria.  Most 
members  of  the  “  Adel”  go  to  their  cas¬ 
tles  and  country  liouses,  or  to  those  of 
their  relations.  They  generally  leave 
Vienna  in  May  or  in  June,  and  do  not  re¬ 
turn  till  December  or  January.  There  is 
not  as  much  visiting  at  one  another’s  houses 
as  there  is  in  England  ;  and  it  is  mali¬ 
ciously  said  that,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
spend  three  or  four  gay  months  every  year 
in  Vienna,  many  people  live  very  eco¬ 
nomically  in  the  country.  Still,  while 
there  are  fewer  ”  house  parties”  of  mere 
acquaintances  than  in  Flngland,  there  arc 
man}'  large  family  gatherings,  especially 
in  old  chateaux  belonging  to  the  heads  of 
the  great  families.  When  a  certain  fam¬ 
ily  meet  in  autumn  at  an  uncle’s  *‘  schloss” 
in  Bohemia,  there  arc  about  a  hundred 
people  in  the  house.  There  is  still  some¬ 
thing  patriarchal  in  such  establishments, 


and  an  almost  feudal  connection  between 
the  landlord  and  his  tenants.  The  family 
servants,  who  are  generally  recruited  from 
the  latter  class,  are  as  a  rule  faithful  to 
their  masters,  who  are  kind  to  them,  and 
provide  for  them  in  old  age.  Even  where 
this  traditional  bond  does  not  exist,  .Aus¬ 
trian  servants  are  singularly  willing,  oblig¬ 
ing,  and  industrious.  They  are  seldom 
equal  to  the  best  English  servants  ;  but 
they  are  more  pleasant  to  get  on  with. 
They  are  still  so  free  from  thoughts  of 
Democracy  that  they  positively  seem  to 
enjoy  serving  their  superiors,  and  the 
higher  the  rank  of  their  “  herrschaft”  the 
better  they  are  pleased.  There  is  much 
mere  “  eye-service”  among  them  ;  but  on 
leaving  Austria  one  quite  misses  their 
pleasant  manners,  their  respectful  “  kiiss 
die  hand,”  their  quick  obedience  and  un¬ 
failing  obligingness,  and  their  wonderful 
gratitude  for  small  kindnesses  which  in 
other  countries  are  taken  as  matters  of 
course  or  regarded  as  rights. — Xational 
Review. 


FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH.* 

BY  MISS  BKTHAM-EDWARDS. 


Tt  is  not  my  intention  to  criticise  Mr. 
Ilamerton’s  work,  a  work  not  only  of 
deepest  interest,  but  permanent  value,  and 
which,  we  may  safely  affirm,  no  other  liv¬ 
ing  writer  could  have  given  us.  Side  by 
side  with  the  experiences  covering  the 
span  of  an  average  lifetime,  may  not  un- 
profitably  be  placed  the  conclusions  of  the 
author’s  countrywoman,  one  to  whom 
France,  if  not  her  adopted  country,  has 
long  been  a  second  home.  There  is  one 
point,  that  of  the  first  importance,  to 
which  no  writer  has  done  justice  when 
comparing  the  two  nations.  The  separa¬ 
tion-one  may  say,  in  matters  spiritual 
and  intellectual,  the  isolation — r f  the  sexes 
in  France  is  so  complete  that  at  first  sight 
home  life  and  fireside  happiness  would 
seem  out  of  the  question.  As  a  natural 
consequence,  nothing  can  be  duller  than 
social  intercourse  in  country  places.  The 
men  congregate  together,  or,  in  a  separate 
room,  smoke,  play  cards  and  discuss  poll- 


.  *  French  and  English,  Macmillan  A  Co. 


tics  ;  the  ladies  are  of  no  more  account 
than  the  veiled  beauties  shut  up  in  a 
harem.  Not  merely  a  brick  wall — a  hun¬ 
dred  years  may  be  said  to  divide  the 
speakers.  To  the  ardent  dhole,  the  be¬ 
liever  in  miracles,  the  Republic  is  but  an¬ 
other  name  for  canaille,  and  a  feminine 
plhiscite  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  elec¬ 
tion  would  have  brought  Boulanger  into 
power,  restored  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Church,  induced  civil  war,  and  perhaps  a 
European  conflagration.  Charles  Nodier 
relates  how  on  the  morrow  of  Marat’s  as¬ 
sassination  and  Charlotte  Corday’s  death, 
Frenchwomen  fell  on  their  knees,  crying, 
“  Sainte  Charlotte  Corday,  pricz  pour 
nous  !”  We  may  be  sure  there  was  a 
time  when  in  every  country  town  and  vil¬ 
lage  Boulanger’s  name  was  invoked  over 
beads  oftener  than  that  of  the  Virgin  her¬ 
self.  The  vast  majority  of  Frenchwomen 
being  convent  bred  arc  still  wedded  to 
dogma  and  the  reactionary  principle  ; 
their  fathers,  husbands,  brothers,  to  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  the  democratic  idea. 
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On  the  most  momentous  questions  that 
can  occupy  the  human  mind,  men  and 
women  bound  to  each  other  by  the  closest 
ties  have  not  a  thought  in  common.  That 
unions  should  prove  satisfactoiy,  and  mar- 
liage,  in  spite  of  drawbacks  so  formid¬ 
able,  should  be  regarded  as  the  anchor  of 
a  Frenchman’s  career,  may  requite  elucida¬ 
tion. 

In  no  other  country  is  so  high  a  pre¬ 
mium  set  upon  thcmairicd  state.  A  pru¬ 
dent  alliance  is  regarded  by  our  neighbors 
as  nothing  shoit  of  woildly  salvation. 
Honor,  dignities,  social  advancement  wait 
upon  the  wedding  ring.  Wedlock  is  a 
bribe. 

Yet,  as  statistics  show  us,  mariiage  is 
growing  more  and  more  unpopular  in 
France.  Marriage,  to  quote  Mr.  llamer- 
lon,  is  a  lifelong  conversation,  and,  under 
existing  ciicumstances,  educated  French¬ 
men  hnd  it  a  tiide  dull.  Domestic  (Knicc 
certainly  is  often  attained  at  the  pi  ice  of 
mutual  concessions.  Good  manners,  ami¬ 
able  temper,  worldly  interests,  and  the  tie 
of  children  bring  about  a  good  understand¬ 
ing,  but  fiom  the  mariiage  day  till  final 
separation  husband  and  wife  too  often 
remain  entire  strangers  to  each  other,  their 
standards  of  life  and  conduct,  their  ideals, 
hopes,  and  connections  being  diametri¬ 
cally  opposed.  The  result  of  this  state 
of  things  is  threefold.  Men  of  steiling 
woith  are  thrown  back  upon  friendship, 
women  find  refuge  in  maternal  affection, 
the  lawless  of  both  sexes  in  illicit  amours. 
Let  us  take  the  exhilarating  subject  of 
friendship  first.  The  intellectual  and 
spiritual  stimulus  wedlock  cannot  biing  is 
found  here.  A  delightful  feature  of 
French  life  is  the  close,  brotherly  intimacy 
of  men  lasting  from  early  boyhood 
throughout  life.  The  “  thee”  and 
“  thou”  of  schoolboy  days  are  resumed 
after  years  of  absence.  A  Frenchman 
will  make  sacrifices  for  his  fiiend  as  alertly 
as  an  Englishman  for  his  betrothed.  One 
comrade  may  have  succeeded  in  the  race  of 
life,  the  other  may  have  failed.  The  fra- 
teinal  bonds  remain  unbroken.  lleait 
still  speaks  to  heart  as  in  that  careless 
time  when  the  pair  sat  side  by  side  in  the 
class  room.  The  closeness  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  tie  among  ourselves  interferes  with 
this  kind  of  fiiend>hip.  In  France  it  fre¬ 
quently  happens  that  to  his  friend,  and 
his  friend  only,  a  man  can  freely  unbur- 
aen  himself.  From  the  second  point  of 
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view,  namely,  the  intensification  of  mater¬ 
nal  affection,  a  necessary  result  of  the 
mariuge  de  convenance,  I  have  ever  re¬ 
garded  Daudet’s  novel,  L' Immortel,  as  the 
F'rench  novel  of  the  day,  as  much  of  a 
“  roman  nccessaire”  as  Madame  Boeary. 
No  other  pen  lias  so  well  depicted  the 
consequences  of  marriage  for  marriage" 
sake,  that  blind  idolatry  of  the  one  child 
of  the  hou>e,  of  which  the  product  is  too 
often  a  Paul  Astier. 

Madame  Astier,  to  whom  her  husband 
was  something  less  than  a  beast  of  buiden, 
who  could  stint  the  conjugal  boaid  of 
bare  necessaiies,  lie,  plot,  and  deceive, 
even  stoop  to  immorality — this  is  hinted 
at — for  the  sake  of  ministering  to  her 
son’s  vices — Madame  Astier  is  living  flesh 
and  blood,  no  less  so  than  the  atrocious 
Flmma  of  Gustave  Flaubcit.  She  has 
something,  too,  in  common  with  most 
French  mothers.  A  Frenchwoman  makes 
it  her  boast  that  as  soon  as  a  child  is  born 
to  her,  the  wife  is  merged  in  the  mother, 
she  ceases  to  become  epome,  and  is  only 
mere.  Daudet’s  masteily  touch — “the 
first  thrill  of  real  passion  in  Madame  As- 
tier’s  soul  was  awakened  by  her  sense  of 
maternity” — comes  home  with  painful 
force  to  all  who  know  French  life  inti¬ 
mately.* 

L’  Immortel  is  merciless  :  so  is  the  ma¬ 
ternal  instinct  of  the  Madame  Astiers  in 
France.  You  will  even  hear  women  be¬ 
longing  to  good  society,  themselves  devout 
Catholics,  models  of  coircct  behavior,  jest 
concerning  the  intrigues  of  their  beardless 
sons.  Mothers  will  welcome  confidences 
from  mere  lads  which  to  other  ears  sound 
simply  appalling.  Of  course,  neither  Ma¬ 
dame  Astier  nor  her  vile  son  should  le 
taken  as  average  specimens — sad  for  the 
futuie  of  France  were  it  so  !  But  how 
different  is  the  view  held  of  wifely  and 
motheily  duty  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
Channel  the  following  in^tance8  will  show. 

That  English  wives  of  officers  on  for¬ 
eign  service  remain  with  them,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  their  children  being  sent  home 
for  education,  is  regarded  by  I"rench- 
womeu  with  sentiments  they  hardly  like 
to  put  into  words.  The  child  is  a  fetich  ; 
the  husband  and  father  holds  a  second 
place  in  his  own  house.  A  woman  who 


*  Balzac’s  heroine,  in  Le  Lys  de  la  Vallee. 
describes  herself  as  “  enivree  de  maternite” — 
intoxicated  with  the  sense  of  motherhood. 
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considers  her  first  duty  owed  to  her  hus¬ 
band  appears  to  Frenchwomen  little  short 
of  a  monster. 

Again,  take  the  case  of  the  educated 
Parisian  lady  who  a  few  years  ago  deliber¬ 
ately  shot  a  wretched  man  because  he  had 
libelled  her.  The  offender  died  after 
sullering  horrible  agonies,  but  his  assassin 
was  allowed  to  go  unpunished,  even  un¬ 
blamed.  As  this  woman  was  a  mother, 
and  alleged  as  a  moti\e  for  murder  affec¬ 
tion  for  her  child,  Frenchwomen  condone 
the  deed  ;  1  have  never  yet  found  one  who 
did  not  entirely  approve  of  her  conduct. 
On  similar  grounds,  Ohnet’s  heroine,  the 
bakeress  in  Serge  Punine,  is  acquitted  of 
all  criminality  althougb,  as  deliberately, 
she  shoots  her  worthless  son-in-law,  dead. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  French 
child  is  a  fetich  ;  fathers,  husbands,  and 
brothers  mere  terre-a  terre  humanity.  In 
middle  class  families,  whose  pedigree  is  a 
geneiation  or  two  removed  from  peasant 
stock  only,  the  infant  son  is  called  “  Mon¬ 
sieur  Jean,”  or  “  Monsieur  Chailcs,”  as 
the  case  may  be.  Even  his  wet-nurse  is 
not  allowed  to  call  her  charge  in  swaddling 
clothes  by  the  cndeaiing  tcim  of  “  Bcbe.” 
I  have  seen  a  household  turned  topsy-turvy 
because  a  baby  had  to  dine  at  five  instead 
of  seven  o’clock  with  its  parents.  The 
one  maid-of-all-woik  was  compelled  to 
leave  her  work,  formally  lay  the  cloth, 
prepare  soup,  fish,  beefsteak,  vegetables, 
cheese,  and  dessert  for  a  mite  of  two  and 
a  half  !  Many  and  many  a  time  have  I 
blushed  for  my  sex  on  fast  days  and  Fri¬ 
days,  when  hard- worked  heads  of  the 
house  have  been  compelled  to  breakfast 
and  dine  off  eggs  and  potatoes,  while  the 
most  Catholic  of  Catholic  mothers,  under 
some  pretext  or  other,  was  providing  a 
choice  beefsteak  or  ragout  for  the  pam¬ 
pered  gourmand  of  eight  or  nine.  With 
us  the  discipline  of  life  begins  in  the  nur¬ 
sery  ;  with  our  neighbors,  in  the  lych,  or 
during  the  enforced  military  service.  Is 
it  to  be  wondered  at  that  suicide  increases 
enorutously  in  France  ?  A  child  whose 
whims  have  been  systematically  humored 
from  the  cradle  upward,  naturally  brooks 
no  restraint  upon  his  wishes.  A  gtrl  re¬ 
fuses  him  ;  he  is  disappointed  in  his  ca¬ 
reer  ;  he  has  ill-luck  at  cards  ;  he  straight¬ 
way  purchases  a  pistol,  and  there  is  an 
end  of  the  matter.  The  chronicle  of  the 
daily  newspapers  is  sufficiently  appalling  ; 
statistics  still  more  so.  In  Paris  one  out 


of  twenty  deaths  of  adult  males  is  self- 
sought.* 

Of  course,  other  causes  contribute  to 
this  mania  of  self-destruction.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  artificial  bringing  up  is  one  of 
the  most  potent.  A  French  child  is  a 
hothouse  plant,  on  a  sudden  transplanted 
to  a  cold,  out-of  door  world,  an  exotic 
exposed  to  chilling  frost. 

If  maternal  affection,  in  the  rases  men¬ 
tioned  above,  obscures  the  discernment  of 
light  from  wrong,  no  less  does  conventual 
bringing  up  impede  the  judgment  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  eause  and  rffcct.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  vast  majority  of  Frenchwomen 
persistently  set  their  faces  against  the  first 
Government  that  has  taken  in  hand  their 
social  and  intellectual  advancement.  The 
words  of  Garnbetta — “  Let  our  youths  and 
maidens  be  united  by  the  understanding 
before  they  are  joined  by  the  heart” — are, 
indeed,  now  acted  upon,  and  enormous 
strides  are  yearly  made  in  female  educa¬ 
tion.  No  more  gifted  creature  lives  than 
our  sister  on  the  other  side  of  La  Manche. 
Only  solid  instruction,  a  sense  of  moral 
responsibility  and  wider  interests,  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  develop  her  rare  endowments  of 
heart  and  brain.  Fortunately,  in  the  first 
lady  of  Fiance  the  sex  is  now  admirably 
represented.  The  wife  of  the  honored 
President  of  the  Republic,  by  her  public 
spirit,  her  dignified  initiative,  her  unspar¬ 
ing  devotion  to  duty,  will  do  more  for  the 
advancement  of  her  countiywomen  than 
all  that  has  yet  been  effected  in  the  way 
of  practical  reform. 

A  thorough  revision  of  the  Civil  Code 
is  solely  needed.  A  Frenchwoman  cannot 
witness  a  deed,  act  as  trustee,  or  fulfil  the 
office  of  executiix  :  the  law  still  classes 
her  with  idiots  and  minors.  Like  the 
Roman  ladies  of  old,  she  remains  through¬ 
out  life  under  male  tutelage.  A  newly- 
made  widow  becomes  a  stranger  in  her 
husband's  house  from  the  moment  he 
ceases  to  breathe.  The  second  wife  of 
any  man  who  dies  intestate,  no  matter  if 
he  possesses  millions,  docs  not  receive  a 
centime  from  the  law.  IJer  position  is 
often  so  intolerable  that  many  would 
doubtless  prefer  the  suttee,  and  have  done 
with  it.  Napoleon  and  his  legists,  when 
drawing  up  the  Civil  Code,  seemed  to 
think  that  the  privilege  of  bearing  chil- 

*  See  La  France  Economique,  by  A.  de  Fo- 
ville.  Chef  da  Bureau  de  Statistique  du  Min- 
istere  de  Finance,  Paris,  1890. 
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dren  to  the  State  oujjht  to  satisfy,  and 
more  than  satisfy  feminine  ambition. 

In  one  matter,  I  am  bound  to  consider, 
the  advantaf^e  lies  wholly  on  the  side  of 
France.  The  sunniest  tempered,  wittiest, 
most  inventive  people  of  Europe,  are  at 
the  same  time  the  most  severely  practical. 
Taxation  is  higher  in  France  than  in  Eng¬ 
land,  or  even  Germany.  Gigantic  calami¬ 
ties  have  atflicted  the  country  within  our 
own  time.  The  five  liundred  millions 
sterling  paid  to  Prussia  in  1871  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  loss  at  least  as  large,  caused 
by  the  phylloxera.  Yet  the  solvency  and 
the  savings  of  tlie  French  remain  phenom¬ 
enal.  A  telling  calculation  has  recently 
been  made  by  the  first  statistical  authority 
in  France.*  The  Eiffel  Tower  weighs 
from  seven  to  eight  million  kilogrammes 
(the  kilogramme  is  2  lbs.  oz.).  Re¬ 
constructed  in  silver,  an  Eitfel  Tower 
would  require  two  additional  stories  in 
order  to  represent  the  actual  deposits  of 
French  people  in  the  national  savings 
banks. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  the  sum  of 
savings  has  doubled. f  There  is  no  race 
for  wealth  in  France.  Ambition,  for  the 
most  part,  is  limited  to  a  competency  ; 
for  the  sake  of  that  competency,  the 
golden  mean  invoked  by  Ilezekiah  and 
Horace,  the  dignity  and  ease  arising  from 
independence,  unimaginable  sacrifices  will 
be  made.  The  wholesome,  agreeable, 
bracing  aspects  of  thrift  strike  the  travel¬ 
ler  at  ev'ery  turn.  Here  France  is  the 
schoolmaster  of  the  world. 

Thrift,  however,  in  France,  like  the 
Homan  Janus,  is  a  two-headed  deity,  the 
one  aspect  gracious,  smiling  ;  the  other 
stern  as  that  of  Necessity  herself.  In 
thriftless  England  improvidence  is  petted  ; 
we  may  almost  go  so  far  as  to  say  encour¬ 
aged  ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel, 
poverty,  regarded  as  the  outcome  of  un- 
thrift,  is  peche  morlel.  “  The  fathers 
have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children’s 
teeth  are  set  on  edge”  is  a  proverb  of 
universal  application  in  France  ;  “  The 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire”  a  text  that 
seems  to  have  escaped  her  teachers  alto- 


*  L'Epfirgne  en  France,  par  A.  de  Foville, 
Imprimetie  Nalionale,  1890. 

f  It  is  now  two  milliards  and  8tK)  million 
francs.  Bat,  as  M.  de  Foville  points  ont,  a 
milliard  is  a  figure  not  to  be  easily  grasped 
by  the  mind,  not  a  milliard  of  minutes  having 
as  yet  elapsed  since  the  Christian  era  ! 


gether.  The  French  task-master  or  task- 
mistress  is  without  bowels  of  compassion  ; 
thrift  is  fostered  by  the  hard  measures 
meted  out  to  the  breadwinner.  You  will 
find  educated  women  in  Pairs  working  as 
bookkeepers  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours 
a  day,  Sundays  as  well  as  week  days,  their 
only  holiday  being  half  a  day  once  a 
month.  I  hav'e  known  a  chambermaid  in 
a  hotel  who  dining  three  years  had  never 
had  a  whole  day  to  herself.  Domestic 
service  is  too  frequently  a  condition  which 
no  Tilly  S'owboy  in  England  would  ac¬ 
cept.  In  Paris,  for  instance,  locked  ont 
of  her  mistress’s  doors  at  night,  her  attic 
adjoining  that  of  shop  assistants  or  fellow 
servants  of  the  other  sex,  an  inexperienced 
country  giil  has  but  one  lot  before  her, 
that  of  becoming  Jille  mere,  her  own  off¬ 
spring  being  put  out  to  nurse  and  to  die, 
while  she  heiself  in  smart  hood  and  tl3ing 
ribbons  gives  suck  to  rich  women’s  babies 
in  the  Parc  Monceau. 

Much  I  might  say,  did  space  permit, 
concerning  many  points  on  which  the  ad¬ 
vantage  is  wholly  on  the  side  of  France. 
In  artistic  taste,  for  instance,  the  French 
workman  is  immeasurably  superior  to  the 
English,  his  lov’e  of  the  beautiful  being 
cultivated  by  the  opening  of  museums  on 
Sunday,  by  the  abundant  statuary  adorn¬ 
ing  the  towns,  and  by  the  sight  of  noble 
cathedrals  and  cities  obtained  during  the 
three  years’  military  service.  Much  also 
might  be  written  on  the  utter  ab.sence  of 
snobbishness  characterizing  large  sections 
of  French  society,  on  the  wholesome  di¬ 
rectness  people  are  not  ashamed  to  display 
about  money  matters  and  pecuniary  cir¬ 
cumstances  generally.  The  great  draw¬ 
back  to  English  enjoyment  of  French  life 
is  the  almost  universal  indifference  shown 
to  the  sufferings  of  animals.  That  the 
bull-fight  should  be  tolerated  in  the  French 
capital  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  is  a  moral  anachronism  of  no  hopeful 
augury  for  the  future.  After  the  lesson 
of  the  Commune,  one  might  have  sup¬ 
posed  that  brutalizing  spectacles  would  be 
sternly  forbidden,  if  only  on  grounds  of 
expediency. 

Let  us  now  consider  a  point  on  which 
I  differ  widely  from  Mr.  llamerton.  The 
author  of  French  and  English  seems  to 
think  that  politeness  and  civility  arc  all 
we  must  expect  in  the  way  of  Anglo- 
French  intercourse.  Anything  like  cor¬ 
dial  friendship,  much  less  affectionate  in- 
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timacy  between  the  two  nations,  he  evi¬ 
dently  ref^ards  as  wholly  Utopian.  But 
iny  experience — and  it  is  now  tolerably 
comprehensive — points  the  other  way. 
We  are  no  longer,  to  use  Thackeray’s  ex¬ 
pression,  “  magnificently  hated”  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel.  I  hear  that 
Eton  lads,  devotees  of  Captain  Marryat, 
still  look  upon  ic  as  a  patriotic  duty  to 
hate  and  despise  the  French  language  and 
French  people.  Throughout  experiences 
now  extending  over  many  years  I  have 
never  detected  any  trace  of  the  traditional 
animosity  toward  England  or  personal  dis¬ 
trust  of  the  English.  By  all  “  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men”  I  have  ever  been  cor¬ 
dially  welcomed.  Politics,  of  course,  have 
aroused  bitter  feelings  from  time  to  time, 
which  new'spapers  on  both  sides  have  done 
their  best  to  intensify  ;  yet  the  relations 
of  the  two  countries  continue  to  improve. 
Cheap  travel  has  undoubtedly  contributed 
to  this  result.  Fifty  years  ago  a  trip  to 
Paris  was  the  privilege  of  the  rich  and 
well-to-do  ;  in  these  days  it  is  enjoyed 
by  the  grocer’s  assistant  and  journeyman 
carpenter.  From  Hastings  a  workman 
may  now  spend  from  Saturday  to  Monday 
on  the  French  coast  for  a  few  shillings, 
and  large  numbers  avail  themselves  of  such 
opportunities.  Tens  of  thousands  of  small 
shopkeepers,  clerks,  and  artisans  visited 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  last  year,  re¬ 
turning  with  quite  altered  views  of  France 
and  French  character.  Surely  sympathy 
and  friendliness  are  more  likely  to  arise 
under  these  circumstances  than  at  any 
former  period  of  our  history. 

I  will  here  quote  the  opinion  of  a 
thoughtful  and  instructed  Frenchman,  re¬ 
tired  notary  and  landed  proprietor  in  the 
south  west.  The  passage  is  translated 
word  for  word  : — “  The  French  do  not  at 
all  know  the  English,  a  misfortune  for  two 
nations,  differing  assuredly  in  natural  gifts 
and  qualities,  but  each  worthy  of  the 
other’s  esteem.  There  is  one  important 
point  on  which  both  arc  entirely  agreed, 
namely,  the  necessity  for  parliamentary  or 
representative  government ;  hence  their 
deep  attachment  to  Liberal  institutions, 


purchased  by  them  at  the  price  of  the 
greatest  efforts  and  most  painful  sacrifices. 
Placed  by  their  free  institutions,  their  lit¬ 
erature,  science,  arts,  and  commerce  in 
the  vanguard  of  progress,  any  conflict  be¬ 
tween  France  and  England  would  not  only 
prove  the  greatest  conceivable  misfortune 
for  both  nations,  but  would  retard  the 
march  of  civilization  for  several  centuries. 

I  am  far  from  fearing  such  a  catastrophe, 
yet  it  is  clear  that  to  aid  the  rapproche¬ 
ment  of  two  nations  so  great  and  so  enlight¬ 
ened — is  to  aid  the  cause  of  progress  gen¬ 
erally.  We  must  at  all  costs  avoid  petty 
quarrels  and  ignoble  misunderstandings, 
and  encourage  as  far  as  possible  inter¬ 
national  intercourse  by  means  of  associa¬ 
tions,  festivals,  syndicates,  etc.  The  bet¬ 
ter  we  learn  to  know  each  other  the  greater 
will  become  our  mutual  esteem,  and  from 
esteem  to  friendship  is  but  a  step.  It  is 
for  these  reasons  that  I  am  so  w’arm  an 
advocate  of  the  Channel  Tunnel  or  Bridge. 
The  realization  of  this  grandiose  project 
would  do  more  for  progress  and  European 
peace  generally  than  all  the  triple  alliances 
and  armaments  which  threaten  to  ruin 
great  nations  as  well  as  small.” 

The  writer  of  this  letter  has  never  vis¬ 
ited  England  or  had  commercial  relations 
with  English-speaking  people.  Ilis  views 
are  perfectly  disinterested  and  candid. 

I  have  often  thought  that  an  interna¬ 
tional  league  of  public  instruction  might 
do  much  to  improve  Anglo-French  rela¬ 
tions.  In  a  preliminary  history  of  France 
or  England  it  ought  to  be  made  clear  that 
political,  rather  than  national,  antipathies 
have  led  to  wars  and  feuds.  Even  the 
monumental  w’ork  of  Henri  Martin,  as 
well  as  Marryat’s  novels,  requires  revision 
on  this  score. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  great  advo¬ 
cate  for  John  Bull  on  French  shores  has 
been  Charles  Dickers.  That  wonderful 
pen  has  succeeded  in  making  the  English 
amiable  in  French  eyes.  If  Waterloo 
were  not  already  clean  forgotten,  Pick¬ 
wick  would  heal  the  sore. — Fortnightly 
Review. 
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After  a  period  of  comparative  tran¬ 
quillity,  during  which  people  had  begun 
to  think  our  relations  with  the  Chinese 
were  really  becoming  more  sympathetic, 
we  have  been  startled  by  a  series  of  fresh 
outbreaks,  characterized  by  the  old  spirit 
of  hostility.  As  before,  missionaries  have 
been  the  principal  objects  of  attack.  One 
mission  station  after  another  has  been 
menaced,  or  ransacked,  or  destroyed, 
from  Ichang  to  Nanking,  throughout  tbe 
length  of  the  Yangtze  valley.  The  lay¬ 
men  have  not  been  treated  with  benevo¬ 
lence,  for  at  more  than  one  place  bayonets 
have  had  to  be  employed  to  fend  otf  the 
mob  ;  but  it  is  against  missions  that  the 
original  attacks  have  been  commonly  di¬ 
rected,  and  it  is  against  missionaries  that 
the  libels  by  which  the  riots  are  worked 
up  have  been  mainly  levelled. 

Unhappily,  religious  persecution  is  no 
new  thing  in  China.  Tolerant  and  easy¬ 
going  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  Chinese 
admitted  the  propaganda  under  the  broad 
interpretation  of  the  early  Jesuits,  but  op¬ 
posed  it  directly  it  touched  the  one  cult 
which  has  a  hold  upon  their  convictions. 
They  might  have  accepted  Christianity,  as 
they  accepted  Buddhism,  if  it  would  have 
absorbed  ancestral  worship  ;  but  Clement’s 
bull  sounded  the  destruction  of  the  edifice 
which  Ricci  and  Schaal  and  Vcibiest  had 
built  up  ;  the  very  claim  of  the  Pope  to 
interfere  angering  them  not  less,  probably, 
than  the  dogma  he  asserted.  Rome,  how- 
ev’cr,  kept  a  foothold  ;  one  of  the  churches 
that  has  just  been  burned  down  is  said  to 
have  been  ministered  in  by  Ricci  himself, 
and  Hue  showed  us  Christian  congregations 
in  Szechuen.  But  the  proselytes  have 
been  subject  to  periodic  molestation,  with 
the  sanction,  at  times,  of  the  Imperial  au¬ 
thorities,  at  others  by  merely  local  insti¬ 
gation.  The  treaty  of  Tientsin  finally 
legalized  the  propaganda.  The  era  of 
official  persecution  was  then  closed  ;  but 
persecution  has  gone  on  all  the  same,  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  literati ;  and  a 
retrospective  glance  over  the  years  that 
have  intervened  may  help  us  to  appreciate 
more  clearly  the  conditions  of  the  recent 
outbreak. 

Events  of  paramount  importance  crowd 


so  quickly  upon  each  other,  nearer  home, 
that  many  of  us  have  probably  forgotten 
the  “Tientsin  Massacre’’  of  1810,  in 
which  twenty-one  foreigners,  besides  a 
good  many  native  converts,  lost  their 
lives.  It  will  not,  however,  be  super¬ 
fluous  to  recall  that  atrocity  ;  for  the 
events  which  led  up  to  it  have  been  re¬ 
produced,  with  variations,  during  the  past 
twelvemonths  ;  and  it  is  useful  to  realize 
that  the  riot  at  Tientsin  was  not,  any 
more  than  the  late  riot  at  Wuhsiieh,  a 
sudden  or  an  isolated  explosion.  Four 
years  previously  it  had  fallen  to  my  lot  to 
strike  a  note  of  warning  in  the  following 
terms  : — * 

“  A  proclamation  has  been  extensively 
posted  throughout  Hunan  and  in  the  adja¬ 
cent  provinces,  denouncing  their  (the  mis¬ 
sionaries’)  interference  with  established 
customs,  and  calling  on  all  loyal  subjects 
to  rise  and  exterminate  them.  Beginning 
with  a  sweeping  denunciation  against  for¬ 
eigners  generally,  whose  ‘  specific  charac¬ 
ter  is  half  man,  half  beast,’  and  who,  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  extreme  kindness  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  to  trade  at  Canton,  have  penetrated 
into  every  part  of  the  empire,  .  .  .  the 
writer  goes  on  to  direct  the  whole  flood  of 
his  wrath  against  missionaries  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms  : — 

“‘Those  who  have  come  to  propagate  re¬ 
ligion,  enticing  and  deluding  the  ignorant 
masses,  print  and  circulate  depraved  compo¬ 
sitions,  daring,  by  their  deceptive  extiuva- 
gances,  to  set  loose  the  established  bonds  of 
society,  utterly  regardless  of  all  modesty. 
.  .  .  Although  the  adherents  of  the  religion 
worship  only  Jesus,  yet,  being  divided  into 
Catholic  and  Protestants,  they  are  continually 
railing  at  each  other.  .  .  .  Daughters  in  a 
family  are  not  given  in  marriage,  but  retained 
for  the  disposition  of  the  bishop,  thus  ignor¬ 
ing  the  matrimonial  relation.’ 

“  A  hundred  other  enormities,  some 
with  a  certain  foundation  in  fact,  others 
existing  entirely  in  the  w’riter’s  imagina¬ 
tion,  are  alleged  against  these  teacheis  cf 
a  new  creed  ;  and,  in  conclusion,  the  vil¬ 
lage  elders  are  exhorted  to  assemble  the 
population, — 


*  Shanghai  correspondence  of  the  Times, 
November  28,  18G6. 
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*  that  the  offenders  may  be  hnrled  beyond  the 
seas,  to  take  their  place  with  the  strange 
things  of  creation  !  ”’ 

Two  years  later,  in  October  1868,  an 
attack  was  made  on  some  members  of  the 
Clfmese  Inland  Mission  who  had  recently 
settled  in  Yangchow  (famous  as  the  city 
where  Marco  Polo  once  held  office),  about 
fifteen  miles  north  of  Chinkeang.  To  ex¬ 
cite  popular  feeling  against  them,  the 
usual  system  of  placarding  had  been  em¬ 
ployed.  They  were  accused  of  kidnapping 
children  and  boiling  them  up  for  medi¬ 
cine,  of  abstracting  the  heart  and  liver 
from  dead  bodies,  of  administering  to 
Chinamen  drugs  and  philters  which  turned 
them  into  foreigners.  Their  religion,  too, 
was  foully  abused.  As  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence,  the  populace  became  excited. 
Uepresentations  to  the  Prefect  were  futile  ; 
and  the  excitement  rose  to  fever  heat.  A 
mob  broke  into  the  mission  premises, 
maltreated  the  occupants  who  escaped  with 
difficulty,  and  made  a  bonfire  of  the  con¬ 
tents. 

This  proved  to  be  only  the  first  among 
a  series  of  outrages  that  culminated  in  the 
terrible  riot  at  Tientsin,  when  the  French 
Consul  and  several  French  subjects,  be¬ 
sides  priests,  sisters  of  mercy,  and  many 
native  inmates  of  the  mission  premises, 
w’ere  massacred  amid  circumstances  of 
horrible  brutality.  The  excitement  in 
that  case  also  had  been  wrought  up  in  the 
same  way.  Placards  had  been  posted  al¬ 
leging  the  usual  accusations  of  kidnapping 
children  for  the  purpose  of  using  their 
eyes,  breasts,  and  other  parts  of  the  body 
as  medicine  ;  and  an  alleged  kidnapper 
was  brought  forward,  precisely  as  on  re¬ 
cent  occasions,  as  proof  positive  that  the 
charges  were  true.  Then,  as  now,  there 
were  other  outbreaks  between  and  after 
those  two  notable  explosions.  Then,  as 
now,  a  connected  purpose  was  traced,  and 
common  report  went  so  far  as  to  fix  on  a 
man  named  Chen  Kwo-jui  as  the  disturb¬ 
ing  .spirit  who  had  fired  the  train.  From 
Szechuen  to  Nanking  and  up  the  Grand 
Canal  to  Tientsin,  where  (it  was  alleged) 
he  had  been  a  guest  of  the  Governor,  and 
had  led  the  rioters  in  person,  this  man,  it 
was  said,  travelled,  prompting  violence  as 
he  passed  ;  and  his  execirtion,  together 
with  that  of  the  Tientsin  magistrates  who 
had  failed,  as  at  Yangchow,  to  take  pre¬ 
cautions  or  to  afford  protection  when 
urgently  required,  was  at  one  time  loudly 


called  for.  Then,  as  now,  a  wave  of 
alarm  ran  through  the  Treaty  ports  wher¬ 
ever  foreigners  were  settled,  and  grave  ap. 
prehension  for  the  safety  of  all  outlying 
missions  was  felt.  Happily,  however, 
the  force  of  the  movement  seemed  to  ex¬ 
pend  itself  with  that  final  convulsion  ;  or 
rather,  perhaps,  the  authorities  were  awa¬ 
kened  to  the  necessity  of  greater  precau¬ 
tions.  Placards  inciting  and  threatening 
hostile  outbreaks  were  posted  in  various 
cities  ;  but  the  excitement  gradually  sub¬ 
sided.  Certain  terms  of  reparation,  iu- 
ehtding  the  de.«patch  of  Chunghow  on  a 
mission  of  apology  to  Paris,  were  exacted, 
and  matters  gradually  resumed  their  nor¬ 
mal  aspect. 

Now,  twenty  years  later,  we  find  our¬ 
selves  in  presence  of  a  crisis  remarkably 
similar,  originating  with  proclamations 
emanating  from  the  same  hotbed  of  re¬ 
actionary  agitation.  The  stock  stories  of 
stealing  children  and  taking  out  their  eyes 
to  use  for  medicine,  of  the  vilest  immo¬ 
rality,  of  preaching  tenets  subversive  of 
social  order,  have  been  disseminated  broad¬ 
cast.  What  is  new  is  the  rumor  of  political 
conspiracy  which  has  been  adduced  in  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  gravity  and  the  synchro¬ 
nism  of  the  outbreaks.  Wuhn,  a  town 
on  the  Yangtze,  fifty  miles  above  Nanking, 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  first  set 
the  example.  On  the  evening  cf  Sunday, 
the  10th  of  May,  when  two  nuns  attached 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  mission  were  mak¬ 
ing  their  way  home  from  a  visit  to  a  sick 
convert,  they  were  suddenly  seized  and 
carried  before  a  petty  official,  on  the 
charge  of  having  bewitched  two  children 
and  rendered  them  dumb.  Influence  was 
of  course  exerted  to  procure  their  release  ; 
and  the  Chinese  magistrate,  with  a  wis¬ 
dom  worthy  of  King  Solomon,  decided 
that  they  should  be  set  at  liberty  as  soon 
as  the  spell  was  removed.  Naturally,  be¬ 
fore  twenty.four  hours  had  elapsed,  the 
children  became  tired  of  obeying  orders 
— and  spoke  !  Such  a  tame  conclusion, 
however,  did  not  suit  the  views  of  those 
who  had  been  laying  tbe  train.  Two  days 
later,  a  woman  presented  herself  before 
the  mission,  accompanied  by  a  score  of 
ill-looking  fellows,  and,  screaming  as  a 
Chinese  woman  can  scream,  claimed  her 
child,  whom  the  missionaries  had  stolen, 
as  they  had  done  others  whose  corpses 
were  within  the  walls  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  !  This  succeeded.  A  mob  rapidly 
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assembled,  and  broke  into  the  mission 
premises.  Tbe  graves  in  the  enclosure 
were  opened,  and  the  bodies  of  those  who 
were  buried  shown  as  proof  of  foul  play. 
They  were  clearly  those  of  Chinamen  who 
had  been  cut  up  by  the  foreigners  !  and 
the  mob  thereupon  cried  out  to  destroy 
the  premises,  which  were  looted  and 
burned.  Some  adjacent  houses  were  set 
on  tire,  and  an  attack  on  the  Custom 
House  was  repulsed  only  by  the  deter¬ 
mined  resistance  of  the  Staff.  The  mob 
remained  in  charge  for  three  days,  and 
was  eventually  dispersed  by  the  fortuitous 
arrival  of  three  Chinese  gunboats  escorting 
a  high  Mandarin  to  his  scat  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  adjacent  province. 

A  fortnight  after  Wuhu  came  the  turn 
of  Nanking  ;  and  so  deliberate  were  the 
preparations  that  the  officials  are  said  to 
have  warned  the  missionaries  of  the  very 
date  of  the  attack.  The  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  accordingly  withdrew,  and  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  get  safely  away  ;  but  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Methodist  Mission  premises  were  de¬ 
stroyed.  Up  and  down  the  Yangtze  val- 
ley,  explosion  now  followed  explosion  un¬ 
der  similar  conditions.  At  Tanyang,  not 
far  from  Chinkeang,  a  mob  burned  down 
the  fine  old  French  church,  which  had  sur¬ 
vived  even  the  seventeenth  century  perse¬ 
cution,  pillaged  and  burned  the  mission 
buildings,  desecrated  the  cemetery,  and 
offered  violence  to  the  local  Mandarin  when 
he  showed  a  will  to  interfere.  A  few 
days  later,  the  Jesuit  mission  at  Wusieh, 
in  the  same  neighborhood,  was  attacked 
and  destroyed.  An  impending  riot  at 
Kiukiang,  on  the  Vth  of  June,  was  nipped 
in  the  bud  by  the  determined  beating  of 
less  than  a  dozen  foreign  residents,  who 
formed  in  line,  charged  the  mob,  and 
drove  them  out  of  the  foreign  settlement  ; 
after  which  Chinese  soldiers  took  charge 
of  the  approaches.  Briefly,  there  were 
riots  and  disturbances,  of  more  or  less 
importance,  during  a  period  of  a  few 
weeks,  at  Chinkeang,  Nanking,  Nganking 
(the  capital  of  Anhwei),  Woosih,  Wuhu, 
Tanyang,  Wuchow,  Yangchow,  Kiukiang, 
Wusiieh,  and  Icliang.  Even  Shanghai, 
with  its  considerable  foreign  population, 
was  at  one  time  threatened,  and  an  attack 
upon  the  great  Jesuit  establishment  at 
Sikawei,  in  the  vicinity,  apprehended. 
But,  how  tempting  soever  an  object  of 
plunder,  Shanghai  is  hardly  a  tempting 
object  of  attack  :  tbe  volunteer  force  is 
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too  considerable,  and  the  prospects  of  op¬ 
position  are  loo  keen.  The  same  thing, 
with  the  same  result,  had  occurred  jn 
1870.  Prompt  organization  for  defence 
averted  danger,  and  confidence  was  quickly 
restored. 

At  Wusiieh  alone,  happily,  has  any  life 
been  lost  ;  but  some  of  the  tales  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny  scarcely  exceed  in  dramatic 
interest  the  experiences  of  the  actors  in 
that  tragedy.  t)n  the  evening  of  the  5th 
of  June,  a  Chinese  convert  entered  the 
city  gate  carrying  four  children  destined 
for  the  llomau  Catholic  orphanage.  Con¬ 
spirators  appear  to  have  seized  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  collect  a  mob.  The  man  was 
hurried  off  to  the  nearest  magistrate  ; 
and,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  latter,  who 
urged  that  the  matter  did  not  at  any  rale 
concern  that  establishment,  rioters  at¬ 
tacked,  burned,  and  gutted  the  Wesleyan 
M  ission.  It  chanced  that  the  missionaries 
themselves  were  away  on  tour  :  only  ladies 
arid  children  remaining  on  the  premises. 
There  were,  in  fact,  only  two  foreigners  in 
Wusiieh,  and  both  were  murdered  while 
trying,  like  brave  men,  to  make  their  way 
to  the  help  of  their  countrywomen.  Mrs. 
Warren  and  Mrs.  Boden  may  best  tell  the 
tale*  of  their  own  experiences. — 

“  The  mob  broke  into  the  front  gate  and 
attacked  us  with  long  poles.  We  escaped 
through  the  back  door,  and  made  our  way  to 
the  main  street ;  while  we  were  going  there 
Mrs.  Protheroe  got  separated  from  us.  Mr. 
Filn,  our  native  teacher,  stuck  to  us  as  long  as 
ho  could.  We  got  to  the  residence  of  the 
Makow  Bze  (a  small  official)  and  got  inside, 
but  were  turned  out,  the  people  striking  and 
hurting  ns.  We  made  our  way  a  little  up  the 
street,  when  Mrs.  Warren  with  Mrs.  Prothe- 
roe’s  child  in  her  arms  was  knocked  down  by 
a  pole.  She  managed,  however,  to  get  up  and 
pick  up  the  child.  The  mob  turned  us  back 
and  made  us  go  down  the  street ;  but  in  that 
direction  we  were  hemmed.  Mrs.  Boden, 
Mrs.  Warren,  with  the  child  she  was  carrying, 
and  the  Amah  turned  down  a  small  alley,  and 
thus  got  separated  from  Fan  and  Chn  and 
from  Mrs.  Boden's  baby.  We  went  into  a 
small  mat-shed  hut,  and  sat  on  the  bed  for  an 
hour.  The  people  in  the  hut  put  out  nearly 
all  the  lights,  and  gave  us  refuge.  The  Amah 
went  out  to  look  for  Mrs.  Boden’s  baby  after 
we  had  been  in  the  hut  nearly  an  hour.  Chu's 
brother  found  us,  and  then  he  fetched  his 
brother  and  native  clothes  for  us,  and  took  us 
to  the  Urh  Fu’s  (prefect’s)  residence,  where 
we  found  Mrs.  Protheroe  and  her  baby.’  ’ 


*  China;  No.  3  of  1891.  Correspondence 
respecting  Anti-Foreign  Riots  in  China. 
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And  liore  is  Mrs.  Protheroe’s  account 
of  her  experience  in  th«  interval. — 

“  After  I  was  separated  from  Mrs.  Boden  a 
perfect  stranger  took  me  to  where  lie  said  the 
other  foreigners  were,  namely,  to  the  Mnkow- 
bze,  when  1  was  refused  admittance.  I  got 
in  and  was  turned  out.  The  mob  got  me 
back  in  front  of  our  premises,  which  were 
now  on  fire,  and  told  me  they  were  going  to 
kill  me,  and  tried  to  pull  the  baby  out  of  my 
arms.  They  pulled  my  hair  and  slapped  niy 
face,  and  asked  me  where  the  men  (the  mis¬ 
sionaries)  were.  1  told  them  at  Hankow  and 
Ki-chiao.  One  man  said,  ‘  Don't  kill  her  ;  ’ 
the  others  said,  ‘  If  we  don’t  kill  her  wo  will 
beat  her.’  Then  they  dragged  me  through 
the  street.  A  soldier  in  plain  clothes,  under 
pretence  of  robbing  me  of  my  ring,  got  me 
graduiilly  to  the  Fu's  Yamen.  I  was  a  long 
time  before  I  was  let  in.  While  waiting  1 
was  being  beaten  ;  but  the  man  who  had 
dragged  me  through  the  street  to  the  Yamen 
then  told  the  mob  to  desist  from  beating  me. 
Fan,  meanwhile,  was  being  badly  beaten,  and 
somehow  lost  the  baby,  which  the  Amah 
found  with  a  native  woman,  who  gave  it  to 
her.” 

But,'  if  one  official  disgraced  himself  by 
driving  away  the  women  and  children 
from  his  door,  another,  the  Lung  Ping- 
sze,  did  his  utmost  with  the  means  at  his 
command  to  check  the  riot.  It  was  he 
who  tried  to  dissuade  the  mob  from  their 
purpose  at  the  outset,  lie  appealed  vainly 
to  the  Prefect  for  help  when  they  persist¬ 
ed,  and  was  badly  hurt  in  trying  to  save 
the  lives  of  those  who  were  killed.  There 
is  something  pathetic  in  his  message  to 
the  British  Consul  at  Hankow  that  “  he 
did  his  best,  but  that  he  is  only  a  small 
Mandarin,  and  has  but  a  few  men  ;  that 
he  had  urged  the  Prefect  twice  to  send 
men  to  quell  the  riot,  but  the  latter  re¬ 
fused.”  Yet  this  man  was  removed  from 
office  ;  and,  though  he  is  said  to  have 
been  since  reinstated  through  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  foreign  Ministers,  the  action 
cannot  but  create  a  most  unfavorable  im¬ 
pression.  Still  worse  was  the  case  at 
Ichang  where  Ilunan  braves  are  said  to 
have  been  actual  rioters,  and  the  officials 
stood  by  powerless  or  unwilling  to  inter¬ 
fere. 

More  than  enougli  lias  now  been  said  to 
sliow  the  general  character  of  the  riots. 
The  stories  vary  in  detail  ;  but  the  varia¬ 
tion  is  chiefly  in  the  behavior  of  the  mag- 
isi rates  and  in  the  violence  shown  by  the 
mobs.  Two  questions  will  probably  sug¬ 
gest  themselves  after  a  perusal  of  this 
retrospect.  Can  the  Chinese  believe  the 


accusations  by  which  the  excitement  is 
wrought  up  ?  Is  it  true,  as  has  been  al¬ 
leged,  that  insurrectionary  motives  are  at 
the  bottom  of  the  trouble,  and  that  politi¬ 
cal  secret  societies  are  promoting  the  tur¬ 
moil  in  the  hope  of  facilitating  their  own 
designs ! 

As  regards  the  first,  we  must  conquer  a 
tendency,  in  which  Englishmen  are  not 
singular,  to  consider  everything  from  our 
present  standpoint.  Absurd  as  those 
charges  sound  to  us,  no  foreigner  in  China 
seems  to  suspect  that  they  are  too  out¬ 
rageous  for  the  Chinese.  Dr.  Daly,  who 
is  surgeon  in  a  mission  hospital  at  Ningpo, 
affirms  that  “  it  is  a  popular  belief  all  over 
China  that  foreigners  extract  the  eyes  and 
other  organs  from  the  de:Ml,  to  make  medi¬ 
cine  of.”  Ue  has  been  himself  accused 
of  it  ;  and  “  for  months  the  belief  was 
prevalent,  over  a  large  district,  that  he 
had  extracted  the  liver  and  other  organs 
from  a  patient  who  had  died  in  hospital, 
healing  up  the  flesh  with  miraculous  medi¬ 
cine  so  as  to  leave  no  marks  of  the  in¬ 
cision.”  Besides,  are  we  ourselves  so 
very  far  removed  from  a  similar  stage  of 
folly  ?  A  glance  at  Mr.  Becky’s  chapter 
on  magic  and  witchcraft  will  convince  us 
that  it  is  not  so  long  since  beliefs  equally 
absurd  ranked  as  religious  tenets,  to  ques¬ 
tion  which  was  heresy  and  was  denounced 
as  ‘‘  infidelity,”  in  Western  Europe. 
Even  in  the  spacious  times  of  great  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Bishop  Jewell,  preaching  before  the 
Queen,  could  seriously  affirm  that 
‘‘  witches  and  sorcerers  within  these  few 
years  are  marvellously  increased  within 
your  Brace’s  realm.  Your  Grace’s  sub¬ 
jects  pine  away  even  unto  the  death  ; 
their  color  fadeth,  their  flesh  rotteth,  their 
speech  is  benumbed,  their  senses  are  be¬ 
reft.”  To  believe  that  people  could  be 
done  to  death  by  sticking  pins  into  a  wax 
figure,  and  that  old  women  could  ride  up 
chimneys  on  broomsticks,  was  surely  as 
absurd  as  to  believe  that  medicine  can  be 
made  of  children’s  eyes,  or  that  certain 
powders  could  weaken  men’s  intellects,  or 
that  paper  men  were  cutting  off  the  queues 
of  the  Emperor’s  lieges.* 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  kid¬ 
napping  children  is,  to  the  Chinese,  a 

*  These  rumors  were  propagated  ntSoochow 
in  1876,  and  drove  the  people  wild  with  ter¬ 
ror.  They  were  attributed  to  a  secret  society 
called  ”  Pah-sien-chiao,”  and  were  ascribed 
to  a  wish  to  create  political  turmoil. 
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familiar  crime  ;  the  stolen  children  find¬ 
ing,  it  is  alleged,  a  ready  market  with 
brothel-keepers  and  play-actors.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  extraordinary  that  ear 
should  be  given  to  charges  of  child -steal¬ 
ing  when  preferred  against  missionaries 
whose  proceedings  are,  to  the  Celestial, 
in  many  ways  peculiar.  We  have  only  to 
remeinber  that  the  education  of  children 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of 
proselytism  in  the  Roman  repertory,  and 
that,  in  China  as  in  Europe,  that  Church 
'has  established  orphanages  in  which  waifs 
and  strays  are  collected,  in  order  to  realize 
the  connection  of  the  two  ideas.  And 
the  excessive  mortality  in  these  institu¬ 
tions,  which  is  said  to  result  in  some  de¬ 
gree  from  a  willrngness  to  save  a  little  soul 
by  baptism,  how  frail  soever  the  hold  on 
its  earthly  tenement,  may  possibly  encour¬ 
age  the  superstition.  The  suggestion  has 
been  thrown  out  that  the  practice  of  ex¬ 
treme  unction*  and  our  habit  of  closing 
the  eyes  of  the  dead  may  have  furnished 
the  notion  of  extracting  the  eyes  and 
brain  ;  but  it  would  probably  be  more  ex¬ 
act  to  say  that  this  slander  also  is  an  adap- 
tation  of  a  conception  already  present  in 
the  Chinese  mind,  for  it  is,  I  believe,  a 
fact  that  such  crimes  were  alleged  to  exist 
before  a  missionary  had  set  foot  in  the 
country  ;  while  the  surgical  practice  of 
post-mortems  may  have  suggested  the 
charges  of  mutilation.  Neither  is  it  un¬ 
likely  that  the  propensity  of  the  Romish 
Church  for  surrounding  its  premises  with 
high  walls  tends  to  encourage  the  suppo¬ 
sition  of  mystery.  Extreme  openness  is 
characteristic  of  Chinese  life.  The  tem¬ 
ples  and  monasteries  are  open  from  day¬ 
light  to  dark  ;  you  can  wander  into  every 
nook  and  corner.  Official  Yamens  are 
open  :  not  only  courts  of  justice,  but  the 
halls  of  audience.  Can  it  surprise  us  if, 
to  a  people  so  accustomed,  the  practice  of 
enclosure  and  seclusion  seems  suspicious  ? 

But  when  missionaries  are  accused  not 
only  of  scooping  out  eyes  and  brains  and 
other  mutilations,  but  of  the  grossest  im¬ 
morality,  we  arc  driven  to  assume  the 

*  Clause  7  of  the  Hunan  proclamation  of 
1806  runs  thus  : — “  When  a  member  of  this 
religion  is  on  his  death-bed,  several  of  his 
co-religionists  come  and  exclude  his  relatives, 
while  they  offer  prayers  for  his  salvation. 
The  fact  is,  while  the  breath  is  still  in  his 
body  they  scoop  out  his  eyes  and  cut  out  his 
heart,  which  they  use  in  their  country  in  the 
manufacture  of  false  silver.  .  .  ." 


December, 

working  of  the  authors’  own  imagination. 
Celibacy,  both  of  men  and  women,  is,  to 
the  Chinese,  a  familiar  idea  :  monks  and 
nuns  are  common  among  the  Xotthern 
Buddhists.  But  they  hold  the  former  in 
small  esteem,  and  the  reputation  of  the 
nunneries  is  scarcely  better  than  that  which 
many  such  institutions  had  earned  for 
themselves  in  Europe  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.  There  might  be  no  great 
difficulty,  therefore,  in  believing  that  the 
people  were  willing  to  judge  celibate  for¬ 
eigners  by  the  native  standard.  But  when 
we  are  told,  as  one  familiar  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  has  affirmed,  that  “  the  language  of 
their  placards  is  often  too  vile  for  trans¬ 
lation  into  any  living  tongue  that  the 
foreigner  “  is  denounced  as  a  perpetrator 
of  the  most  unnatural  crimes — crimes  that 
I  never  heard  of  till  1  came  to  China,” — 
we  arc  staggered  as  well  as  revolted  by  the 
malignancy  of  the  charge  ;  though  we  can 
readily  believe  that  here  is  one  serious 
cause  of  whatever  “  hatred  exists  to  the 
foreigner  among  the  masses  of  the  Chinese 
people.”  * 

Yet  even  those  atrocious  charges,  like 
everything  else  in  that  stereotyped  em¬ 
pire,  seem  of  long  descent  ;  having  been 
formulated  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
previous  persecutions,  and  reproduced 
upon  occasion  by  the  literati  of  successive 
generations.  Shortly  after  the  massacre 
of  Tientsin,  certain  American  missionaries 
at  a  town  in  Shantung  obtained  possession 
of  a  Chinese  book,  entitled  Death  Blow 
to  Corrupt  Doctrine,  that  brought  forward 
all  the  accusations  against  missionaries 
which  had  been  the  alleged  motive  of  that 
outbreak.  The  book  was  believed  to 
have  been  written  in  1862  by  Tang  Tze- 
shing,  one  of  the  highest  otficials  in  the 
province  of  Hupeh,  and  is  believed  to 
have  been  founded,  in  its  turn,  on  a  simi¬ 
lar  book  written  by  one  Yang  Kwang-sien 
which,  Du  Ilalde  tells  us,  was  the  exciting 
cause  of  the  persecution  of  Christians  in 
A.D.  1621.  Nor  is  the  series  at  an  end  : 
similar  charges  are  to  be  found  in  a  stand¬ 
ard  collection  of  important  official  docu¬ 
ments  which  was  lately  republished  with 
the  imprimatur  of  distinguished  scholars 
and  ex-officials. 

Given  those  two  forces — the  malignity 
of  the  literati  and  the  credulity  of  the 


*  Letter  by  Dr.  Griffith  John,  in  Xorth- China 
Herald  of  August  7,  1891. 
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populace — it  is  difficult  to  limit  the  results 
that  may  be  worked  out.  “  When,” 
wiites  a  Chinaman,*  who  has  come  for¬ 
ward  lately  in  the  Shani^hai  press  as  an 
exponent  of  the  opinion  of  his  class, — 
”  when  the  educated  Chinese  sees  a  mass 
of  impenetrable  darkness  being  thrust 
upon  the  people,  with  all  the  arrogant 
and  aggressive  pretentiousness  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the 
threat  of  gunboats  on  the  part  of  foreign 
governments  on  the  other,  it  makes  him 
hate  the  foreigners  with  a  hatred  which 
only  those  can  feel  who  see  that  all  they 
hold  as  the  highest  and  most  sacred  as 
belonging  to  them  as  a  race  and  a  nation 
— their  light,  their  culture  and  their  liter¬ 
ary  refinement — are  in  danger  of  being 
irreparably  defaced  and  destroyed.” 
The  more  conservative  resent  with  horror 
the  attacks  on  Confucianism  and  the  Wor¬ 
ship  of  Ancestors  ;  while  the  more  en¬ 
lightened  resent  being  lectured  on  the 
folly  of  pandering  to  popular  belief  that 
eclipses  are  caused  by  a  celestial  dog  eat¬ 
ing  the  moon,  in  the  same  breath  that 
they  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  sun 
stood  still  at  the  bidding  of  Joshua. 
However,  the  hatred,  like  the  credulity, 
seems  to  be  collective  rather  than  personal, 
and  to  be  directed  against  the  system 
rather  than  against  the  individual.  The 
missionaries  themsehes  are  often  respected 
and  liked  by  the  Chinese,  officials  as  well 
as  people,  with  whom  they  come  into 
contact ;  and  a  tablet  has  even  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  their  good  deeds  during  a  recent 
famine  been  set  up  in  Shantung.  Perhaps 
if  we  attempt  to  picture  the  reception  that 
Buddhist  or  Mohammedan  missionaries 
would  have  met  with  under  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  in  England,  and  the  degree  of 
credit  that  would  have  attached  to  any 
absurd  accusations  that  might  have  been 
brought  against  them,  in  a  society  of 
which  Sir  Matthew  Hale  and  Sir  Thomas 
Brownef  were  representatives,  we  may  be 


*  A  letter  headed  “  D^ensio  Popnli  ad  Popu- 
los,”  published  in  the  North- China  Herald  of 
July  24,  which  has  attracted  much  attention 
and  controversy. 

t  Two  women  were  hanged  in  Suffolk  in 
16G4  for  witchcraft,  by  sentence  of  Sir  Mat¬ 
thew  Hale,  who  declared  that  the  reality  of 
witchcraft  was  unquestionable ;  and  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  who  was  a  great  physician, 
as  well  ns  a  great  writer,  sw’ore  at  the  trial 
that  be  was  of  opinion  that  the  persons  in 
Nbw  Skbixs. — VoL,  LIV.,  No.  6. 


able  to  realize,  in  some  degree,  the  feeling 
with  which  European  missionaries  are  re¬ 
garded  by  Chinese. 

Still  to  admit  that  the  hatred  exists  is 
different  from  admitting  that  it  is  univer¬ 
sal  and  ever-aclive  ;  to  admit  that  the 
accusations  are  believed  is  different  from 
admitting  that  the  people  would  formulate 
them  if  left  alone.  Flax  will  not  bum 
unless  fire  be  applied.  The  riots  would 
not  have  occurred  without  instigation  ; 
and,  when  we  come  to  ask  whence  the 
instigation  came,  there  is  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  of  political  intrigue. 

In  an  interview  with  the  Taotai  of 
Hankow,  shortly  after  the  Wusiieh  out¬ 
rage,  H.B.M.  Consul  (Mr.  Gardner)  asktd 
point-blank  whether  there  was  any  truth  in 
the  reports  that  these  riots  were  caused  by 
a  Secret  Society  whose  object  is  not  so 
much  hostility  to  Europeans  as  hostility 
to  the  Imperial  Government,  which  it 
wished  to  embroil  with  foreign  powers. 
The  Mandarins  admitted  that  “  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  truth  in  it  ;  but  the  actual 
rioters  are  generally  local  people,  who  arc 
stirred  up  by  these”  agitators.  Similarly, 
the  present  Chinese  Minister  in  London, 
during  a  recent  interview  with  Sir  Philip 
Currie,  said  that  “  there  had  not  for  years 
been  such  an  anti  foreign  outbreak  ;  that 
he  did  not  attribute  it  to  any  widespread 
feeling  against  foreigners,  but  to  the 
machination  of  Secret  Societies  existing 
among  the  disbanded  soldiery,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  stir  up  trouble  against  the 
Government.”  The  Viceroy  of  Nanking 
has  lately  memorialized  the  Throne  in  the 
same  sense,  and  asked  for  increased  pow¬ 
ers  to  punish  the  culprits. 

It  is  literally  true  that  China  is  honey¬ 
combed  by  Secret  Societies.  They  vary 
alike  in  their  objects  and  their  origins  ; 
but  they  are  all  viewed  askance,  because 
their  organization  is  prone  at  any  moment 
to  be  directed  against  the  governing  pow¬ 
ers.  A  few  words  of  explanation  may' 
perhaps  afford  a  key  to  the  nature  of  the 
forces  at  work,  birst  and  foremost  in  all 
machinations  against  foreigners  must  be 
noted  the  literati.  It  is  one  of  the  evils 
of  the  Chinese  system  that  every  educated 
man  aspires  to  take  a  degree,  but  that  no 
career  except  the  Government  service  ex¬ 
ists  for  him  after  he  has  taken  it.  We 


question  had  been  bewitched. — Lecky’s  His¬ 
tory  of  nationalism,  vol.  i.,  chap.  i. 
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find,  therefore,  instantly  accounted  for,  a 
great  army  of  men,  saturated  with  prej¬ 
udice  and  conceit  engendered  by  the  study 
of  the  native  classics  in  which  they  must 
be  proficient,  embarrassed  often,  discon¬ 
tented  while  waiting  for  the  office  that 
may  never  come,  and  prone  to  the  mis¬ 
chief  which  is  ever  ready  to  the  idle  hand. 

The  threads  of  the  present  outbreak 
seem  to  concentre  in  Hunan,  a  great  and 
prosperous  province  lying  south  of  the 
Yangtze,  nearly  opposite  the  treaty  port 
of  Hankow,  which  is  comprised  within 
the  same  viceroyalty.  The  people  of  the 
Central  Provinces,  the  purest  descendants 
of  the  old  dominant  race,  have  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  among  the  bravest  as  well 
as  the  most  bigoted  in  China.  It  is 
largely  from  this  region  that  the  soldiery 
were  drawn  who  gained  for  the  reigning 
dynasty  the  ascendency  over  Taeping, 
Nicnfei,|and  Mohammedan  rebellions  which 
shook  it  to  its  foundations  during  the  dec¬ 
ade  immediately  subsequent  to  the  treaty 
of  Tientsin.  The  Franco-Chinese  war  in 
Tongking  followed,  and  it  was  Hunan 
iigain  which  supplied  a  great  portion  of 
the  fighting  men.  Tseng  Kwo-fan,  the 
greatest  Chinaman  of  his  day,  the  father 
of  the  Marquis  Tseng,  was  a  Hunan  man  ; 
his  brother  Tseng  Kwo-chiian  has  just  died 
in  office  as  Viceroy  of  Nanking  ;  Tso 
Tsung-tang,  who  conducted  the  campaign 
in  the  North-west,  and  won  back  Turkes¬ 
tan  for  the  Emperor,  was  a  Hunanese,  as 
was  Liu  Chin-tang,  his  most  distinguished 
lieutenant.  But  Tso  is  dead  and  the  three 
Tsengs  are  dead,  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
their  soldiers  have  been  disbanded.  Some 
went  home  ;  some  were  retained  as  pro¬ 
vincial  garrisons  at  various  places  through¬ 
out  the  empire  ;  many  took  to  loafing  and 
discontent  ;  but  all,  or  nearly  all,  arc  said 
lo  belong  to  a  Society  called  ‘  ‘  Kolao- 
hwuy,”  which  is  alleged  to  be  the  main¬ 
spring  of  the  present  agitation.  The  late 
Viceroy  of  Nanking  disbursed,  it  is  said, 
a  large  annual  sum,  partly  in  payment  of 
superfluous  troops,  but  indirectly  as  a 
bribe  to  this  Society  to  refrain  from  troub¬ 
ling  the  peace.  The  new  Viceroy,  Liu 
Kon-yi,  also  is  a  Hunan  man — the  fact 
that  he  was  recalled  from  a  long  retire¬ 
ment  may  show  the  feeling  that  it  was 
necessary  to  put  a  Hunanese  who  could  be 
relied  on  at  the  post ; — but  he  accepted 
office  on  a  policy  of  retrenchment,  and  de¬ 
clined  to  continue  the  blackmail. 

Now,  Hunan,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the 


traditional  centre  of  anti-missionary  liter¬ 
ature  ;  but  it  is  reactionary  and  conserva¬ 
tive  in  politics  as  well  as  in  religion,  lu 
hatred  of  innovation  extends  to  foreigners 
and  all  their  ways,  and  it  has  signalized 
itself  quite  recently  by  repelling  a  party 
of  workmen  who  were  tr3ing  to  set  up  a 
line  of  telegraph  poles  across  the  prov¬ 
ince.  It  was  in  vain  they  pleaded  Impe¬ 
rial  orders  Over  1.000  poles  were  burned 
before  their  eyes,  while  the  wire  was  put 
into  an  open  boat  and  sent  adrift  upon 
the  river.  It  is  not  incredible  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  spirit  of  hostility  to  a  dynasty  which 
is  introducing  these  foreign  appliances 
may  be  mixed  up  with  dislike  to  the 
stranger  who  brings  them.  Even  the 
great  Tseng  family,  of  which  the  Hunan¬ 
ese  were  so  justly  proud,  is  said  to  have 
been  treated  with  some  coolness  when,  in 
the  person  of  the  Marquis  Tseng,  it  was 
supposed  to  have  imbibed  progressive 
ideas  ;  and  the  first  Envoy  to  England, 
Kwo  Sung-tao,  who  also  was  a  Hunanese, 
met  a  decidedly  cool  reception  on  his 
return. 

But  there  are  other  elements  in  the 
problem  which  we  have  set  ourselves  to 
consider,  considerations  which  help  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  seeming  reluctance  of  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Government  to  employ  more  force  in 
repressing  the  disorders  that  have  created 
for  it  such  grave  diplomatic  embarrass¬ 
ment.  Not  in  its  armaments  any  more 
than  in  other  respects  is  China  like  Euro¬ 
pean  nations.  There  were  the  beginnings 
of  a  standing  army  in  England  in  the 
days  of  Charles  II.  It  was  not  the  royal 
troops,  however,  but  Somerset  and  Devon 
militia,  according  to  Mr.  Blackmorc,  that 
were  employed  in  attacking  the  Doones, 
—with  the  result,  too,  even  in  their  case, 
that  Somerset  and  Devon  began  shooting 
at  one  another  over  the  heads  of  the  com¬ 
mon  enemy.  There  are,  in  a  certain 
sense.  Imperial  forces  in  China,  There 
are  numerous  troops  at  Peking — who 
would,  however,  be  as  little  likely  to  go 
South  as  Charles  the  Second’s  Guards 
were  likely  to  be  sent  to  Devon.  Then, 
there  is  the  large  and  comparatively  well- 
disciplined  body  of  men,  under  Li  Hung- 
chang,  who  are  encamped  around  Tientsin. 
But  Li  Hung-chang  is  an  Anhwei  man, 
and  these  troops  are  Anhwei  men  ;  and 
to  send  them  up  the  Yangtze  would  be  to 
array  Anhwei  against  Hunan,  and  not  im¬ 
possibly  to  provoke  civil  war 

And  so  with  the  navy.  The  very  con- 
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siderable  fleet  of  modern  warships  which 
China  has  acquired  is  gathered  in  the 
North,  and  is  practically  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  Li  Ilung-chang  ;  but  it  is  manned 
and  officered  in  a  great  measure  by  Fok- 
liienese,  and  it  is  questionable  whether 
provincial  sensitiveness  might  not,  for 
both  reasons,  resent  its  presence  at  the 
Yangtze  ports.  For  the  provinces  still 
form,  in  China,  so  many  administrative 
units  within  which  Governors  and  Govern¬ 
ors- General  are  practically  supreme.  The 
army  of  China  has  been  said  to  consist  of 
over  a  million  of  men  ;  but  the  million  is 
made  up  of  provincial  militia,  one-half  of 
whom  exist  only  on  paper.  And  so  with 
the  fleet.  Besides  the  ironclads  which  are 
kept  anchored  in  the  North,  there  is  a  so- 
called  Southern  squadron,  several  ships  of 
which  arc  at  the  especial  disposal  of  the 
Nanking  Viceroy.  It  was  one  of  these 
which  the  Taotai  of  Shanghai  dispatched, 
with  praiseworthy  promptitude,  immedi¬ 
ately  on  hearing  from  11. M.  Consul-Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  riot  at  Wuhu.  It  was  three 
of  these  which  we  have  seen  arrive  there 
accidentally,  in  the  nick  of  time  to  stop 
the  further  progress  of  the  riot.  And 
upon  these,  and  upon  the  local  militia, 
the  Imperial  Government  seems  disposed 
to  rely,  from  sheer  dread  of  making  mat¬ 
ters  worse  ;  though  the  majority  of  the 
militia  are  probably  members  of  the  very 
Society  which  is  said  to  be  the  chief  agent 
in  the  turmoil. 

No  two  Chinese  officials,  probably, 
would  agree  in  assessing  the  exact  value 
to  be  attached  to  all  those  different  con¬ 
siderations,  or  the  precise  extent  to  which 
they  influence  the  policy  of  the  Central 
Government.  But  it  must  btf  admitted 
that  they  form  constituent  elements  of  the 
problem  ;  and  it  will  readily  be  inferred 
that  the  Government  finds  itself  in  a  diffi¬ 
cult  position,  between  the  menacing  atti¬ 
tude  of  Europe  on  one  hand  and  appre¬ 
hension  of  its  unruly  subjects  on  the  other. 
Its  public  utterances,  in  the  mean  time, 
have  been  creditable  and  explicit.  Early 
in  June,  at  the  instance  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers,  the  Emperor’s  advisers  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  issue  the  following  edict : — 

The  Tsnng-li  Yamen  has  memorialized  ns 
on  the  distirrbances  ocenrring  in  the  various 
provinces  against  (foreign)  religions  orders, 
and  requested  us  to  order  the  Governor-Gen¬ 
eral  and  Governors  to  take  immediate  meas¬ 
ures  for  their  suppression  [etc.].  The  me¬ 
morialists  stated  that  in  the  fourth  moon  the 


churches  in  Wuhu,  inlhe  province  of  Anhui, 
were  burned  down  by  evil-disposed  persons, 
and  the  churches  in  Tanyang  (Kiangsu)  and 
in  Wubiieh  (Hupeh)  were  successively  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  it  was  urged  that  the  leaders 
should  be  discovered  and  captured,  and 
stringent  preventive  means  should  be  taken 
[etc.].  That  the  several  nations  are  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  promulgate  their  religions  (in  China) 
is  set  forth  in  the  treaties,  and  Imperial  De¬ 
crees  have  been  granted  instructing  the  vari¬ 
ous  provinces  to  give  protection  at  all  times. 
Many  years  have  passed  by,  and  the  Chinese 
and  foreigners  have  lived  on  friendly  terms. 
How  is  it  that  lately  churches  have  been 
burned  and  destroyed  almost  simultaneously  ? 
It  is  certainly  strange  and  astounding.  It  is 
only  too  obvious  that  there  must  be  among 
the  evil-doers  some  notoriously  desperate 
characters  who  secretly  plan,  dupe,  spread 
rumors,  and  mislead  the  minds  of  the  people 
with  the  expectation  that  an  opportunity  may 
occur  for  plunder.  Even  the  peaceful  and 
good  people  have  been  misguided  by  and 
forced  to  join  these  rogues  to  aid  in  creating 
more  momentous  results.  Unless  severe 
measures  are  devised  to  punish  and  suppress 
[these  malefactors],  how  are  the  laws  to  be 
upheld,  and  how  is  the  country  to ,  enjoy 
quiet  ?  Let  the  Governors-General  and  Gov¬ 
ernors  of  Liang-kiang,  Huknaug,  Kiangsu, 
Anhui,  and  Hupeh  at  once  command  the  civil 
and  military  officials  to  discover,  capture,  try, 
convict,  and  execute  the  leaders  of  the  riots 
as  a  warning  to  others  for  the  future.  The 
religion  of  the  Western  countries  simply  ad¬ 
monishes  people  to  become  virtuous,  and  the 
native  converts  are  Chinese  subjects  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  officials.  Thu 
religions  and  peoples  ought  to  exist  peaceably 
side  by  side.  The  risings  [against  religious 
orders]  no  doubt  took  origin  from  the  discon¬ 
tented  class,  who  fabricate  groundless  rumors 
and  create  disturbance  under  false  pretexts. 
Such  cunning  people  are  to  be  found  in  every 
place.  Let  the  Tartar- Generals,  Governors- 
General  and  Governors  proclaim  and  notify 
the  people  never  to  listen  lightly  to  floating 
rumors  and  recklessly  cause  troubles.  Any 
writers  of  anonymous  placards  manufacturing 
rumors  to  mislead  the  people  are  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  and  severely  punished.  The  local 
officials  must  at  all  times  devise  measures  for 
the  protection  of  the  lives  and  properties  of 
the  merchants  and  missionaries  of  the  several 
nations,  and  must  not  permit  criminals  to 
harass  and  injure  them.  In  case  their  pre 
cautions  are  not  effectual  and  disturbances 
occur,  let  the  high  authorities  report  the  ex¬ 
act  state  of  the  case  and  have  such  officials 
cashiered.  Let  the  various  cases  [of  riot 
against  foreign  churches]  in  the  different 
provinces  still  pending  settlement  be  prompt¬ 
ly  arranged  by  the  Tartar-Generals,  Govern¬ 
ors-General,  and  Governors,  who  are  not  to 
allow  the  subordinate  officials  to  delay  and 
procrastinate  through  fear  of  diBBculties. 
Let  this  Decree  be  known  to  all.  Respect 
this  !’  ’ 

That  the  proclamation  itself  and  its 
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publication  in  the  Peking  Gazette  were 
obtained  with  diflUcuItj*  does  not  detract 
from  its  intrinsic  value  as  an  utterance  in 
favor  of  Christian  religion  and  of  foreign 
intercourse.  What  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  seems  unwilling  to  realize  is  that 
Europe  requires  something  more  than 
words  as  an  earnest  of  its  goodwill  in  the 
present  crisis.  Sir  Halliday  Macartney 
has  told  the  Foreign  Office, f  under  in¬ 
struction,  of  course,  from  Peking,  that 
the  Government  feel  really  “  perplexed 
and  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  pressure 
which  continues  to  be  put  on  them.” 
Two  men  have  (they  plead)  been  executed 
at  Wuhu,  and  others  subjected  to  minor 
punishments.  Two  more  have  since  been 
condemned  to  death  at  Wusiieh  for  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  riots  there,  and  several 
mandarins  have  been  degraded.  “  They 
felt,  therefore,  that  there  had  been  no 
laxity  or  evasion  in  the  measures  taken, 
and  they  apprehended  that  further  execu¬ 
tions  would  tend  to  increase  rather  than 
allay  the  popular  excitement.” 

The  contention  is  plausible,  from  the 
Chinese  point  of  view,  if  it  were  simply  a 
matter  of  counting  heads  and  so  balancing 
an  account  ;  but  it  ignores  altogether  the 
ulterior  considerations  which  have  forced 
themselves  on  the  attention  of  European 
statesmen.  The  outbreaks  have  indeed 
been  so  serious  and  widespread,  and  the 
authorities  have  shown  such  evident  in¬ 
capacity  to  grapple  with  the  movement, 
that  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  question  merely 
of  special  reparation.  It  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  this  or  that  riot  only,  but  of  a 
whole  series  of  outrages,  which  the  Im¬ 
perial  Government  may  plead  difficulty  in 
preventing,  outrages  which  Englishmen 
in  China,  even  those  who  do  not  sympa¬ 
thize  with  missionary  enterprise,  are  per¬ 
suaded  the  local  authorities  rarely  use  dili¬ 
gence  to  prevent.  There  is  a  conviction, 
as  Mr.  Gardner  told  the  Taotai  of  Hankow, 
that  these  riots  are  largely  due  to  “  the 
remissness  of  the  Chinese  authorities  in 
suppressing  the  dissemination  of  the 
abominable  anti-Christian  pamphlets  and 
placards  and,  as  Sir  T.  Sanderson  told 
Sir  H.  Macartney,  there  is  felt  to  be  “  a 
growing  tendency  among  the  Chinese 
population  to  think  that  the  simplest  way 

*  Sir  J.  Walsham  to  Lord  Salisbury,  June 
21. 

t  Lord  Salisbury  to  Sir  J.  Walsham,  July  22, 
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of  stopping  any  foreign' movement  or  in¬ 
stitution  which  they  dislike  is  a  resort  to 
popular  outbreak  and  violence,  which  they 
believe  will  have  no  unpleasant  result  to 
themselves,  and  will  merely  entail  money 
payment  of  a  certain  pecuniary  indemnity 
by  their  Government.”  Our  relations 
with  China  betray,  in  fact,  a  painful  ten¬ 
dency  to  revolve  continually  in  the  same 
circle.  Replying  to  the  Chinese  letter 
from  which  I  have  quoted  on  a  previous 
page.  Dr.  Griffith  John,  a  missionary  of 
long  experience  in  the  country,  says  that 
“  the  hatred  of  foreigners  among  the  lit¬ 
erary  and  official  classes  is  not  a  thing  of 
yesterday.  It  existed  long  before  the 
first  Protestant  missionary  set  his  foot  on 
the  soil  of  the  Celestial  land,  and  if  I  may 
judge  from  this  [letter]  it  is  likely  to  exist 
for  ages  to  come.  .  .  .  Our  first  war 
with  China  is  generally  regarded  as  spring¬ 
ing  out  of  the  opium  trade,  and  waged  in 
order  to  obtain  ‘  an  indemnity  for  tho 
losses  sustained  by  the  surrender  of  the 
opium.’  But  it  may  be  regarded  in  an¬ 
other  light,  namely,  in  its  relation  to  tho 
immoderate  assumptions  of  the  Peking 
Court,  and  the  haughty,  contemptuous 
and  insulting  bearing  of  the  Chinese  offi¬ 
cials  in  their  intercourse  with  foreigners 
from  the  beginning.  .  .  .  No  great 
Power  could  possibly  submit  long  to  such 
insults.  .  .  .  The  old  pride  and  hatred 
still  reign  in  the  hearts  of  the  officials  and 
the  literati.  There  may  be  exceptions  ; 
but  they  are  few  and  far  between.  .  .  . 
I  know  something  of  the  temper  of  the 
people  ;  and  I  venture  to  predict  that, 
should  a  *  missionary  war  ’  ever  come  to 
pass,  it  will  not  be  a  war  against  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  China,  but,  as  heretofore,  a  war 
against  the  Chinese  Government  ;  and 
that  it  will  bo  induced,  not  by  the  doings 
of  the  missionary,  but  by  the  pride  and 
folly  of  the  governing  classes.”  Dr.  John 
writes,  of  course,  from  the  Foreign,  the 
Missionary,  and  the  Protestant  point  of 
view.  It  would  be  unfair  to  suppose  that 
the  Chinese  could  say  nothing  in  answer 
to  his  contention.  Indeed,  very  shortly 
after  the  Tientsin  massacre,  they  took  oc¬ 
casion  to  set  out  their  case,  with  a  view 
to  asking  that  certain  restrictions  might 
be  placed  upon  the  action  of  missionaries, 
in  matters  which  they  alleged  caused  irri¬ 
tation  and  danger.  They  begun  by  saying 
that  ‘‘  as  regards  trade  there  is  no  pioba- 
bility  of  Chinese  and  foreigners  quarrel- 
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ling,  blit  as  regards  missions  there  is  a  well  as  the  practices  which  have  been  re¬ 
great  deal  of  ill-feeling  and  it  may  be  ferred  to  as  probably  causes  of  inisunder- 
not  amiss  to  note  one  or  two  of  the  causes  standing,  have  reference  unquestionably 
they  allege.  One  point  is  that  of  extra-  to  the  Roman  system.  Protestant  mis- 
territorial  privilege.  Either  prevent  mis-  sionaiies  also  have  their  disputes  ;  bat  they 
sionaries  residing  in  the  interior  or  let  them  are  less  serious  and  less  frequent,  and  are 
do  so  subject  to  Chinese  law  !  They  are  connected  more  often  with  the  purchase 
now  allowed  privileges  from  which  mer-  of  land  or  buildings  in  regions  where  the 
chants  are  debarred.  Another  charge  is  local  gentry  oppose  their  presence.  There 
that  “  converts  take  advantage  of  the  in-  can  be  no  doabt  that  the  Roman  Catholics, 
iluence  of  the  missionaries  to  injure  and  and  especially  the  French,  arc  objects  of 
oppress  the  common  people  and  that  much  greater  dUlike.  But  the  two  sys- 
when  litigation  aiises  “the  missionaries  terns  appear  inextricably  entangled  so  far 
support  the  latter,  thus  obstructing  the  as  diplomacy  is  concerned.  Neither 
authorities,  which  the  people  strongly  ob-  France  nor  England  would  permit  the  im- 
ject  to.”  The  case  may  be  strongly  put ;  position,  on  either,  of  restrictions  that 
but,  how  much  truth  or  exaggeration  so-  were  not  common  to  both.  The  very 
ever  it  may  contain,  it  states  without  need,  indeed,  for  such  precautions  would 
doubt  a  cause  of  serious  irritation.  Roman  not  improbably  be  denied;  but  their 
bishops  have  been  accused  of  imitating  the  enactment,  in  that  case,  could  harm  none, 
port  and  trappings  of  Provincial  Govern-  and  Chinese  Statesmen  may  perhaps  man¬ 
ors.  An  instance  is  given  of  a  Roman  age  to  gain  a  hearing  for  their  proposi- 
bishop  having  a  seal  manufactured  with  tions  when  satisfaction  for  the  recent  out- 
whicit  to  stamp  his  proclamations.  But  rages  has  been  given, 
these  are  minor  matters  compared  with  It  is  possibly  difficult  for  high  Chinese 
the  alleged  tendency  to  look  on  converts,  officials  to  appreciate  the  feeling  in  favor 
if  nut  as  naturalized  Frenchmen,  as  en-  of  missionary  enterprise  which  prevails 
titled  at  any  rate  to  a  quasi-consular  pro-  among  a  large  section  of  the  English  peo- 
tectiun.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  if  a  pie,  and  more  difficult  still  for  them  to 
convert  appeals  to  his  priest  the  priest’s  reconcile  the  attitude  of  France  toward 
sympathies  should  be  enlisted  ;  but  it  is  clerical  institutions  at  home  with  its  will- 
eqnally  easy  to  comprehend  the  irritation  ingness  to  support  them  in  the  East.  But 
that  would  be  caused  by  any  attempt  to  Sir  Thomas  Sanderson  was  undoubtedly 
express  those  sympathies  in  official  ears.  tight  in  impressing  on  the  Chinese  Minis- 
Another  impression,  which  is  not  men-  ter  that,  “  if  public  opinion  once  became 
tioned  in  this  despatch  but  is  voiced  by  alarmed  and  indignant  in  France  and  Eng- 
the  Chinese  exponent  of  the  literate  cause,  land,  a  cry  for  intervention  might  arise 
is  that  missionaries  constitute  by  their  or-  that  might  have  very  serious  conse- 
ganization  not  only  an  imperiuni  in  im-  quences.”  It  would  be  useless  for  the 
perio,  but  a  hostile  imperium  in  the  sense  Chinese  to  retort  “  that  our  people  object 
that  they  arc  prepared  to  place  influence  to  the  propaganda  as  much  as  your  people 
and  valuable  information  at  the  disposal  desire  it,”  because  religious  enthusiasm 
of  a  foreign  invader.  “Tons  les  ren-  declines  to  admit  argument.  We  shrink 
seignements  qui  parvenaient  an  general  in  horror  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Koran 
.  .  .  tant  sur  les  ressources  des  provinces  or  the  swoid.  Europe  would  not  tolerate, 
que  nous  allions  traverser  que  sur  les  effec-  now,  a  campaign  against  the  Albigenses  : 
tifs  des  troupes  que  nous  allions  rencon-  even  the  most  enthusiastic  would  recoil 
trer  lui  etaient  procures  par  I’intermediaire  from  a  naked  proposal  to  impose  Chris- 
dcs  jesuites  qui  les  faisaient  relever  par  tianity  on  any  heathen  nation  ‘by  force  of 
des  Chinois  it  leur  devotion.”  The  Ian-  arms.  But  a  volume  of  public  opinion 
gnage  is  used  by  a  writer  who  held  an  which  has  to  be  reckoned  with  does  ap- 
official  position  in  the  French  army  during  prove  of  compelling  China  to  admit  and 
the  war  that  ended  with  the  treaty  of  protect  missionaries,  how  distasteful  so- 
Tientsin  ;  and  similar  testimony  has  been  ever  their  presence  may  be  to  certain 
given  to  the  help  yielded  the  French  by  classes  of  the  population.  The  treaty 
missionaries  and  their  converts  during  the  right  will  be  upheld  ;  and  the  mistake 
invasion  of  Tungking.  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  made  of  accepting 

.  Nearly  all  these  causes  of  complaint,  as  money  and  a  few  heads  as  adequate  repa- 
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ration  for  the  organized  outbreaks  that 
have  been  described.  The  conspirators 
who  inspire  the  riots  must  be  produced, 
the  officials  who  fail  to  hinder  them  de¬ 
graded,  and  pledges  given  of  the  existence 
of  both  wilt  and  power  to  exert  a  more 
efficacious  protection  over  missionaries  in 
future.  The  inflammatory  literature  must 
be  restrained,  and  Mr.  Gardner’s  sugges¬ 
tion  that,  “  failing  fear  of  war,  our  best 
means  of  insuring  the  safety  of  our  coun¬ 
trymen  in  any  Consular  district  is  causing 
it  to  be  more  disagreeable  for  the  officials 
to  neglect  than  to  perform  the  duty  of 
protecting  British  subjects,”  may  well  be 
borne  in  mind.  The  officials’  remissness 
need  not  be  always  and  altogether  ascribed 
to  ill-will.  Having  attained  office  after  a 
long  period  of  waiting,  and  having  bor¬ 
rowed  freely  to  pay  the  fees  incidental  to 
its  attainment,  they  are  naturally  anxious 
to  retain  it  in  order  to  recoup  their  out¬ 
lay.  And  their  best  chance  of  retaining 
it  is  to  keep  order  in  their  district.  But 
there  may  be  considerations  more  urgent 
than  even  the  dissatisfaction  of  their  supe¬ 
riors.  If  they  run  counter  to  the  wishes 
of  the  literati  and  the  gentry,  these  will 
certainly  find  means  to  subvert  them  ;  and 
the  fear  of  such  an  event  may  occasionally 
terrify  them  into  acquiescence  in  plots 
which  they  really  disapprove.  All  that, 
however,  does  not  concern  us.  The  Im¬ 
perial  Government  must  manage  its  own 
people.  It  must  support  its  officials  in 


doing  their  duty,  and  it  must  punish  those 
who  are  primarily  responsible  for  the  flow 
of  placards  which  are  the  cause  of  mis¬ 
chief.  There  is  said  to  be  a  project  to 
strike  at  the  heart  of  the  octopus,  by  in¬ 
sisting  on  the  opening  of  Hunan.  The 
idea  is  good,  and  mierht  be  accomplished, 
perhaps,  by  the  opening  of  the  Tungting 
Lake  to  foreign  commerce.  But  we  must 
be  prepared,  in  that  case,  to  make  good 
our  own  entry.  If  the  Government  stands 
so  far  in  awe  of  the  Ilunanese  soldiers  in 
the  valley  of  the  Yangtze  that  it  dares  not 
employ  force  for  their  repression,  if  it  has 
witnessed  the  expulsion  of  its  own  emis¬ 
saries  from  Hunan  when  the  question  was 
only  about  setting  up  a  telegraph,  it  would 
probably  not  dare — at  least  at  the  present 
moment — to  insist  on  the  right  of  for¬ 
eigners  to  travel  and  reside  in  the  prov¬ 
ince.  The  appearance  of  a  few  foreign 
gunboats  on  that  lake,  however,  which  is 
embayed  in  the  obnoxious  province,  might 
prove  an  efficacious  means  of  bringing 
various  people  to  their  senses.  Whether 
Peking  Statesmen  would  object,  in  their 
secret  hearts,  to  our  accepting  the  work  of 
coercion  is  a  question  that  few  would  care 
to  answer.  They  might  resent  the  shock 
to  their  prestige,  yet  not  be  altogether  un¬ 
willing  that  the  Ilunanese  should  receive  a 
practical  lesson,  the  odium  of  teaching 
which  they  themselves  had  not  to  incur. 
— National  Review. 
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No  more  considerable  interest  has  lately 
attended  the  appearance  of  any  play  than 
that  excited  by  the  production  in  a  Lon¬ 
don  theatre  of  Mr.  Henry  James’s  dramatic 
version  of  his  own  novel,  “  The  Ameri¬ 
can.”  The  reason  of  that  interest  is  not 
far  to  seek.  Whatever  the  merit  and  the 
success  of  our  English  writers  of  plays  in 
general,  it  will  not  be  disputed,  we  believe, 
that  English  literature,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  is  not,  as  a  rule,  greatly  en¬ 
riched  by  their  efforts  ;  when,  therefore, 
it  was  known  that  an  eminent  man  of  let¬ 
ters,  a  novelist  of  the  first  distinction,  had 
turned  his  attention  to  the  stage,  the 
event,  it  was  felt,  was  of  an  importance  to 
arouse  the  most  legitimate  curiosity.  It 
is  not  our  purpose  to  comment  here  in  any 


way  on  Mr.  James’s  work  as  a  dramatist, 
which,  indeed,  lies  chiefly  in  the  future  ; 
but  the  admirable  and  lucid  style,  the 
command  of  witty  and  epigrammatic  dia¬ 
logue  with  which  his  readers  are  already 
familiar,  probably  justify  the  highest  hopes 
of  those  who  care  greatly  for  the  renas¬ 
cence  of  literary  excellence  in  the  English 
drama.  It  can  be  no  secret  to  any  one 
who  has  studied  Mr.  James’s  writings, 
that  he  has  an  almost  passionate  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  fine  plays  and  fine  acting  ;  a  hun¬ 
dred  passages  in  his  critical  work  give 
evidence  of  his  close  and  careful  study  of 
the  stage  and  its  requirements,  while  the 
point,  always  to  be  largely  insisted  on  in 
any  consideration  of  his  work  as  a  novel¬ 
ist,  that  he  is  a  consummate  artist,  should 
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have  no  less  significance,  it  may  be  sup¬ 
posed,  in  the  dramatic  woild  than  in  that 
of  fiction,  as  the  term  is  usually  under¬ 
stood. 

In  speaking  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Henry 
James,  the  first,  the  imperative  thing  to 
be  said  about  it  is  that  it  is  the  woik  of 
an  artist,  and  of  one  with  a  complete  and 
exhaustive  knowledge  of  his  art  and  its 
resources.  While  no  writer  is  more 
vividly  modern,  Mr.  James  is,  in  a  sense, 
an  artist  as  an  ancient  Greek  was  an  art¬ 
ist  ;  he  represses  systematically,  that  is  to 
say,  his  own  personality  in  view  of  the 
work  on  which  he  is  engaged.  By  the 
public,  and — shall  we  say  ? — by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  public  in  particular,  this  supreme 
quality  of  workmanship  is  one  of  the 
qualities  least  esteemed  and  least  appre¬ 
ciated.  The  generous  public  hates  tbe 
Augur’s  mask  ;  it  likes  to  peep  and  see 
the  human  countenance  behind,  to  shake 
hands,  so  to  speak,  with  the  wearer,  and 
congratulate  him  on  having  a  soul  like  its 
own.  Mr.  James  never,  or  by  inference 
onU,  allows  us  the  smallest  peep  ;  his  re¬ 
serve  is  impenetrable  ;  he  invariably  treats 
his  characters  and  his  plots  with  the  im¬ 
partiality  of  the  workman  who  apprehends 
that  the  truth  of  a  thing,  and  not  his  own 
coloring  of  it,  is  what,  before  all,  is  need¬ 
ed. 

We  so  far  share  the  feeling,  while  abso¬ 
lutely  disclaiming  any  share  in  the  opinion 
of  the  public,  on  this  point,  as  to  find  a 
particular  pleasure  in  those  impressions  de 
voyage,  those  little  sketches  of  travel  col¬ 
lected  under  the  various  titles — “  A  Lit¬ 
tle  Tour  in  France,”  “  Portraits  of 
I’laces,”  “  Foreign  Parts” — in  which  the 
writer,  in  the  easiest,  simplest,  most  genial 
manner  imaginable,  lets  us  into  the  secret 
of  his  personal  impressions,  his  fine  artistic 
discriminations,  his  good  inns  and  his  bad 
inns,  his  chance  comrades,  his  satisfactions 
and  disillusions.  It  is  the  charm  of  indi¬ 
viduality  that  pervades  these  charming 
pages,  and  which,  by  the  happiest  in¬ 
stinct,  the  author  has  known  how  to  con¬ 
vey  without  a  touch  of  obtrusive  egotism 
or  fatiguing  iteration  of  detail.  It  needs 
indeed  but  a  glance  over  a  hundred  dreary 
and  futile  impressions  de  voyage,  to  bor¬ 
row  again  that  convenient  term,  to  under¬ 
stand  the  rare  and  consummate  skill  that 
goes  to  the  composition  of  these  little 
articles  in  which,  without  any  uneasy  self- 
consciousness  or  self-assertion,  the  writer 


takes  us  into  his  confidence,  shows  us 
what  is  best  worth  seeing  and  the  best 
way  to  see  it,  quotes  his  guide-book  with 
a  humorous  guilelessness,  and  makes  him¬ 
self,  in  short,  through  his  books,  the  most 
delightful  travelling- companion  in  the 
world. 

In  putting  forward  these  little  volumes 
first,  however,  we  are  not  doing  Mr. 
James’s  work,  and  what  we  may  imagine 
to  be  his  own  estimate  of  it,  the  injustice 
to  rank  them  among  his  foremost  produc¬ 
tions.  The  field  of  literature  that  he  has 
traversed  is  wide  ;  both  as  critic  and  es¬ 
sayist  he  has  gained  particular  distinction, 
no  less  than  by  the  charming  papers  just 
mentioned.  But  it  is  as  a  novelist  that  he 
has  found  a  foremost  place  among  modern 
writers  ;  it  is  his  unique  and  delightful 
gift  of  fiction  that,  above  all,  claims  con¬ 
sideration  in  treating  of  his  work. 

I. 

Every  writer  of  original  excellence  has 
one  or  more  distinct  lines  along  which  his 
genius  develops  itself,  and  with  which  he 
becomes,  as  it  were,  identified.  Mr. 
James,  as  we  shall  endeavor  to  show,  has 
that  larger  outlook  on  the  vast  human 
comedy  that  distinguishes  the  great  mas¬ 
ters  of  fiction  ;  but  his  earliest  stories  have 
a  certain  character  in  common  that  inti¬ 
mately  connects  them  with  what  for  con¬ 
venience  has  been  termed,  the  Iriterna- 
tional  novel.  Mr.  James,  in  fact,  might 
not  unreasonably  claim  to  be  the  inventor 
of  that  particular  form  of  romance  ;  and 
though  it  would  be  manifestly  unjust  to 
consider  him  exclusively  or  eren  princi¬ 
pally  in  relation  to  it,  since  much  of  his 
most  masterly  as  well  as  his  most  delicate 
work  docs  not  touch  on  the  International 
question — that  is  to  say,  the  interfusing 
influences  of  America  and  Europe — at 
all  ;  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  his 
earlier  productions,  ‘‘  The  American,” 
‘‘  The  Europeans,”  ‘‘  Daisy  Miller,” 
“  An  International  Episode,”  and  half  a 
dozen  other  tales  on  the  same  line,  that 
won  for  him  in  the  first  instance  much  of 
the  wide  reputation  he  enjoys.  Mn 
James  must  at  some  time  have  studied  his 
countrymen  and  countrywomen  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  minuteness  and  detachment  of 
vision.  To  him  might  be  applied  what 
Sainte-Beuve  somewhere  sa3s  of  La  Bru- 
yere  :  “  En  jugeantdesi  pros  les  hommes 
et  les  choscs  de  son  pays,  it  parart  desinte- 
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rcsee  comme  le  scrait  un  etrangcr,  et  deji 
un  bomme  de  I’avenir.”  This  disinterest¬ 
ed  view  has,  we  believe,  brought  Mr. 
James  into  some  discredit  with  a  certain 
section  of  his  compatriots  ;  the  fresh  per¬ 
ception  and  keen  insight  he  has  brought 
to  the  contemplation  of  his  country  and 
theirs  has  not  always  pleased  them.  They 
are  probably  unaware  of  the  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  they  owe  him.  It  is  more  apparent 
to  the  English  mind,  which,  contrasting 
its  knowledge  of  America  now  with  what 
it  was  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago, 
perceives  how  largely,  among  other 
causes,  Mr.  James  has  contributed  to  that 
knowledge  ;  how  clear  a  light,  and  how 
favorable  a  light,  has  been  thrown  upon 
the  subject  by  his  interpretations.  This 
is  the  more  valuable  that  there  can  be  no 
suspicion  of  the  author's  impartiality  ; 
that  if,  as  is  the  fact,  there  is  in  the  course 
of  his  stories  hardly  a  contest  between  an 
American  and  a  European  in  which  the 
American  docs  not  show  the  liner  of  lire 
two,  it  is,  we  are  persuaded,  because, 
given  the  characters  and  the  circumstances, 
the  American  must  of  necessity  show  the 
finer  of  the  two.  Nothing,  indeed,  could 
be  more  impossible  than  to  treat  Mr. 
James  as  even  remotely  a  partisan  ;  noth¬ 
ing  could  be  further  removed  from  his 
method,  from  the  large  and  even  glance 
he  turns  on  one  character  and  another. 
When  he  convinces  us,  it  is  through  his 
presentment  of  the  truth  of  things,  never 
through  the  expression  of  his  personal, 
bias.  He  himself  tells  us  somewhere  that 
it  is  his  constant  habit  to  tip  the  balance  ; 
and,  if  he  had  not  told  us,  we  might  have 
divined  it  from  his  work.  It  is  probably 
a  natural  quality  that  he  has  cultivated  to 
a  degree  tliat  makes  it  impossible  for  him 
in  contemplating  a  subject  seriously  to 
look  at  it  from  one  point  only  ;  he  turns 
it  in  his  hands,  so  to  speak,  as  one  turns 
a  globe,  considering  it  from  every  side. 
This  habit  of  mind  is,  of  course,  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  essential  that  a  writer 
can  bring  to  his  work  ;  and  if  it  occasion¬ 
ally  exhibits  the  defect  of  its  quality  in 
carrying  disinterestedness  to  the  verge  of 
coldness,  it  has  the  supreme  merit  of  leav¬ 
ing  the  reader’s  judgment  free,  of  never 
affronting  him  by  undue  insistence  on  one 
point  to  the  hindrance  of  another. 

It  results  naturally  from  the  perfection 
to  which  Mr.  James  has  brought  this  par¬ 
ticular  method  of  observation,  that  the 


men  and  women  of  his  tales  should  have, 
both  physically  and  mentally,  an  air  of 
solidity  and  reality  only  occasionally  at¬ 
tained  to  in  the  same  degree  ;  he  sees 
them  impartially,  he  depicts  them  un¬ 
erringly,  with  an  extreme  delicacy  and 
di.stinction  ;  they  are  set  in  clear  and  open 
daylight,  in  a  perspective  as  wide,  in  an 
atmosphere  as  free  as  those  of  the  two 
continents  of  which  he  treats.  Ills  char¬ 
acters  ate  types  and  yet  individual  ;  they 
belong  ai  once  to  the  universe  and  to  their 
own  epoch  ;  they  have,  in  short,  that  com¬ 
bination  of  the  general  and  the  particular 
that  is  indispensable  to  the  complete 
vitality  of  a  creature  of  the  imagination  ; 
and  tiicy  stand  out  in  a  relief  that  is  the 
bolder,  perhaps,  that  they  are,  as  a  rule, 
provided  with  little  more  scenery  for  their 
surrounding  than  is  requisite  to  indicate 
the  local  coloring  of  the  story^  To  Mr. 
James,  we  gather  from  his  novels  as  a 
whole,  life  presents  itself  not  pietorially, 
as  a  number  of  pictures,  that  is,  in  which 
human  action  displays  itself  against  the 
vast  scenic  background  of  the  world,  not 
dramatically,  as  a  succession  of  scenes 
culminating  in  a  logical  catastrophe 
(though  both  these  points  of  view  are 
necessarily  included  in  his  scheme  of 
work),  but  primarily  as  a  series  of  prob¬ 
lems,  moral,  social,  or  psychological,  to 
be  worked  out  and  solved.  An  involved 
situation,  a  moral  dilemma,  the  giant  and 
complex  grasp  of  society  in  its  widest 
sense,  upon  the  individual — these  and  such 
as  these  are  the  problems  to  the  tracing 
out  and  solution  of  which  he  brings  an  ex. 
trerne  fineness  and  subtlety,  subtle  and  fine 
as  the  workings  of  the  human  mind  hardly 
conscious  of  its  own  movement  from  point 
to  point.  It  may  be  said  at  once,  that  in 
exercising  his  admirable  gift  of  psycho¬ 
logical  insight  and  imagination,  Mr.  James 
frequently  presupposes  great  attention  on 
the  part  of  his  readers,  and  an  intelligence 
of  reception  hardly  less  than  his  own  intelli¬ 
gence  of  representation.  He  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  analysts  ;  but  nevertheless  he  not 
seldom  reaches  a  point  where  he  ceases  to 
analyze  and  simply  suggests  with  a  deli¬ 
cacy  conveying  the  flattering  assumption 
that  the  reader  has  keenness  and  imagina¬ 
tion  enough  of  his  own  to  follow  up  the 
writer’s  suggestion  with  as  much  certainty 
as  when,  a  hand  being  seen  at  a  window, 
it  may'  be  inferred  that  a  human  being 
stands  behind  it.  As  a  fact,  we  believe 
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that  Mr.  James  flatters  his  public  too 
much.  The  average  reader  has  neither 
brains  nor  imagination  to  follow  out  a 
suggestion  ;  he  yawns  at  psychology  ;  he 
is  apt  to  resent  explanation  and  non-ex¬ 
planation  alike.  Hu  loves  a  good  down¬ 
right  legend  :  “  This  is  a  wood,”  “  This 
is  a  barn-door,”  which  he  who  runs  may 
read  ;  he  loves  an  obvious  plot,  an  honest 
mystery,  a  conclusion  that  rounds  off 
everything.  All  that  is  a  point  of  view 
already  over-discussed  perhaps,  and  for 
which  there  will  doubtless  be  always  much 
to  be  said  ;  we  only  refer  to  it  now,  be¬ 
cause  while  the  lovers  of  Mr.  James’s 
stories  And  a  charm  beyond  that  of  any 
other,  ill  his  method,  at  once  delicate  and 
powerful,  it  may  probably  always  forbid 
liis  volumes  the  honor  of  the  railway  book¬ 
stall,  or  the  seventy  thousandth  copy  of 
the  cheap  edition. 

In  using  the  word  “  powerful,”  it  must 
be  understood  in  the  wide  sense  in  which 
it  is  applicable  to  Mr.  James’s  work. 
There  is  a  usual  and  perfectly  legitimate 
sense  in  which  it  is  employed,  as  express¬ 
ing  a  certain  movement  of  passion  or 
energy  on  the  writer’s  part,  through  which 
certain  scenes  stand  out  from  the  remainder 
of  the  work,  and  move  the  reader  in  his 
turn  to  an  emotion  that  forever  remains 
in  his  memory.  Such  scenes  as  these  are 
rare  with  Mr.  James  ;  it  is  perhaps  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  artistic  sense  of  detachment, 
that  occasionally  compels  him,  when  we 
should  expect  him  to  be  most  emotional, 
to  be  most  restrained.  His  power  is  of 
another  kind  altogether  ;  it  arises  from  a 
profound  knowledge  of  what  he  is  writing 
about,  from  what  seems  sometimes  an  al¬ 
most  exhaustive  knowledge  of  human  na¬ 
ture  ;  his  anatomy  is  perfect  ;  every  hid¬ 
den  bone  and  muscle  is  in  its  place.  His 
surface  (to  change  the  metaphor)  may  be 
level,  but  it  never  rings  hollow  ;  its  founda¬ 
tions  are  deep  as  those  of  the  life  of  which 
he  treats  ;  the  result  is  that  impression  of 
sustained  power  that  is  met  with  only  in 
the  great  masters,  that  is  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  mark  of  the  great  masters.  Others 
may  charm  us — and  claim  our  eternal 
gratitude  for  the  charm — by  their  imagina¬ 
tion,  their  fancy,  their  genius  even  ;  but 
somewhere  or  other  there  is  a  gap  in  the 
carpentry,  and  through  the  chink  the  light 
of  disillusion  shines.  With  Mr.  James, 
we  tread  solidly  and  look  at  his  present¬ 
ment  of  life  without  a  misgiving.  It  is 


the  first  in  quality,  it  is  the  most  essential 
boon  a  writer  can  give  us. 

We  might  refer  in  this  connection,  and 
as  being  among  the  most  perfect  present¬ 
ments  of  his  art,  to  two  of  Mr.  James’s 
earlier  and  less  well  known  stones — 
‘‘  Madame  de  Mauves,”  and  ”  Washing¬ 
ton  Square.”  The  first  of  these  is  a  story 
of  no  great  length,  with  hardly  any  plot  ; 
one  of  those  subtle  problems  of  character 
and  situation  in  which  the  author  takes 
pleasure,  and  ended  finally  by  an  epigram, 
as  bis  stories  occasionally  find  themselves 
ending,  after  a  fashion  somewhat  discon¬ 
certing  to  the  reader.  It  is,  in  brief,  the 
story  of  a  young  American  giil  monied  to 
a  French  roue,  M.  de  Mauves,  with  whom 
one  of  her  own  countrymen  falls  passion¬ 
ately  in  love.  The  point  of  the  story  lies 
in  the  fashion  in  which  this  passion  is 
treated  by  the"  husband,  the  lover,  and 
Madame  de  Mauves  herself  ;  and  one  has 
only  in  reading  it  to  consider  what  might 
be  made  of  this  apparently  hackneyed 
theme  by  a  superficial,  a  commonplace,  or 
a  vulgar  writer  to  appreciate  the  delicate 
originality  and  powerful  handling  Mr. 
James  has  brought 'to  its  treatment.  The 
whole  story  is  in  low  relief,  without  a 
salient  incident  ;  its  strength  lies  in  the 
sense  that  the  roots  of  the  faintly-bloom¬ 
ing  flowers  of  the  little  drama  reach  down 
to  the  deepest  springs  of  human  action  ; 
that  the  underlying  strata  of  life  presup¬ 
posed  by  the  surface  are  familiar  to  the 
writer  as  the  surface  itself.  The  other 
story,  “  Washington  Square,”  is  much 
longer,  but  its  motif,  given  in  abstract 
form,  is  hardly  more  novel  than  that  of 
‘‘  Madame  de  Mauves.”  The  scene  is 
chiefly  laid  in  >iew  York,  and  it  is  the 
history  of  a  young  eirl,  who,  accredited 
with  the  prospect  of  inheriting  a  large  for¬ 
tune  at  her  father’s  death,  is  pursued  by 
a  needy  adventurer,  with  whom  she  falls 
blindly  in  love.  The  father,  as  in  duty 
bound,  opposes  the  marriage  ;  the  young 
girl,  after  many  struggles,  consents  at  last 
to  put  her  lover  to  the  test  ;  he  disap¬ 
pears,  and  the  girl  lives  and  dies  an  old 
maid.  That  is  all  the  plot  ;  but  this  lit¬ 
tle  history,  that  for  sustained  and  master¬ 
ly  treatment  may  be  compared  to  ‘‘  Eu¬ 
genie  Grandet”  (which  for  the  rest  it  does 
not  in  the  least  resemble),  holds  the  read¬ 
er’s  Interest  from  beginning  to  end.  It 
has  not  the  special  charm  of  Balzac’s  mas¬ 
terpiece  ;  the  heroine,  Catherine,  a  diflfi- 
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cult  character  to  draw,  and  drawn  with 
extraordinary  skill,  is  represented  as  a  dull 
girl  of  limited  intelligence  and  fixed  ideas, 
who  wins  our  sympathy  indeed,  but  ap¬ 
peals  much  less  to  the  imagination  than 
the  immortal  Eugenie  ;  as  the  house  in 
Washington  Square  yields  in  romantic  sug¬ 
gestion  to  that  of  the  old  and  faded  man¬ 
sion  with  the  broken  stair  that  we  have 
each  of  us  inhabited  in  turn.  But  in  his¬ 
torical  accuracy  and  bread  grasp  of  the 
foundations  of  life,  there  is  no  woik  with 
which  the  Ameilcan  nov'el  can  be  so  fitly 
mated  as  with  that  of  the  great  French 
master. 

II. 

These  are  only  two  of  vaiious  master¬ 
pieces  that  Mr.  James  has  given  to  the 
world,  lie  has  written  about  a  dozen 
novels,  and  a  considerable  number  of  short 
stories  ;  and  his  treatment  of  the  two 
forms  of  narrative  is  sufiiciently  distinct 
to  demand  that  they  should  be  considered 
somewhat  apart. 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  literature  that 
the  short  story,  brought  to  so  much  per¬ 
fection  by  the  French,  has  never  flour¬ 
ished  in  England.  Half  a  dozen  causes 
might  be  assigned  for  the  fact  ;  but  it  is 
probably  chiefly  due  to  the  inferior  sense 
of  art  as  art,  possessed  b}*  the  English  as 
compared  with  the  French.  The  short 
story  is  above  all  a  matter  of  form,  of 
proportion  ;  and  the  English  sense  of 
form,  in  respect  of  literature,  is  apt  to  be 
conspicuously  wanting.  There  are  excep¬ 
tions,  of  course,  and  notable  ones  ;  but 
we  speak  of  the  rule.  Mr.  James,  whose 
particular  genius  and  method  of  work 
touches  that  of  the  French  on  more  sides 
than  one,  is  nowhere  more  French  than  in 
this  ;  he  satisfies  our  sense  of  form,  of 
truth  of  proportion  beyond  any  other 
writer  in  the  KInglish  language  that  we 
could  name.  Ilis  shorter  stories  are  of  a 
length  varying  from  a  few  pages  to  nine 
or  ten  chapters  :  but  in  the  best  of  them, 
of  whatever  length,  and  that  includes  a 
large  proportion,  the  form  is  perfect.  It 
w'ould  be  hard  to  find  a  flaw  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  “  Daisy  Miller,”  ‘‘  The  Ma¬ 
donna  of  the  Future,”  “  Four  Meetings,” 
‘‘The  Pension  Beaurepas,”  and  ‘‘ Ben- 
volio  or,  to  come  down  later,  in  ‘‘  The 
Siege  of  London,”  ‘‘  The  Author  of  Btl- 
tratfio,”  ‘‘The  Aspern  Papers,”  ‘‘The 
Solution,”  and  a  dozen  others  that  might 


be  named.  These  delightful  stories  have, 
of  course,  a  hundred  other  claims  on  our 
admiration  :  wit,  humor,  pathos,  a  charm¬ 
ing  gayety,  acute  observation  of  life  and 
character  ;  but  it  is  the  faultless  skill  with 
which  they  are  framed,  that  above  all,  per¬ 
haps,  ‘‘  places”  them  as  consummate 
works  of  art.  The  short  story,  properly 
treated  as  such,  deals  with  a  single  idea, 
an  isolated  situation — a  rule  from  which 
Mr.  James  never  swerves  ;  but  much  of 
the  singular  perfection  of  his  short  stories 
lies  in  the  fact  that  while  the  idea,  the 
situation  is  exhibited,  developed  and 
worked  out  to  its  legitimate  conclusion 
within  the  compass  of  the  few  pages,  more 
or  less,  that  he  allows  himself,  it  is  in  fact 
no  more  isolated  than  it  is  possible  for  any 
situation  in  real  life  to  be  ;  it  stands  witli 
its  just  relation  to  the  universe  exactly  in¬ 
dicated,  hound  to  the  common  life  by  the 
million  threads  that  unite  common  human¬ 
ity.  This  is,  of  course,  only  to  say  that 
when  the  author  sits  down  to  write  a  short 
story,  he  knows  his  business  ;  but  that 
particular  knowledge  is  so  rare  among  us, 
that  some  insistence  on  it  in  this  case  may 
be  permitted.  In  longer  novels,  his 
method  is  of  necessity  somewhat  different. 
Like  all  the  greater  novelists,  Mr.  James 
is  interested  not  merely  in  the  telling  of  a 
story,  properly  so  called,  in  the  working 
out  of  a  situation,  the  eonduct  of  a  love- 
affair,  the  development  of  a  plot,  but  with 
the  entire  moving  drama  of  life,  the  great 
human  comedy,  in  which  situations  take 
their  place  as  mere  incidents.  In  ‘‘  The 
Portrait  of  a  Lady,”  in  ‘‘  The  Bosto¬ 
nians,”  ‘‘The  Princess  Casarnassima,” 
‘‘  The  Tragic  Muse,”  and  in  a  less  degree 
‘‘The  Europeans,”  ‘‘The  American,” 
‘‘  The  Reverberator,”  we  feel  less  that  the 
curtain  has  risen  on  a  comedy  of  manners 
or  of  plot,  than  on  a  vast  section  of  so¬ 
ciety,  and  of  society  considered  with  espe¬ 
cial  reference  to  some  of  its  more  mod¬ 
ern  developments.  In  his  earlier  as  in 
some  of  his  later  work,  Mr.  Janies,  as  we 
have  seen,  selected  the  wide  field  of  the 
opposing  and  harmonizing  influences  of 
America  and  Flurope  ;  in  ‘‘  The  Bosto¬ 
nians,”  he  touches  the  question  of  Wom¬ 
en’s  Rights  ;  in  ”  The  Princess  Casamas- 
sima,”  we  are  with  the  Socialists  ;  while 
his  most  recent  book,  ‘‘  The  Tragic  Muse,” 
sets  before  us  the  curious  relations  that  the 
latest  whirligig  has  brought  round  between 
art,  and  society  in  its  conventional  sense. 
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As  a  novelist,  Mr.  James  is  necessarily 
concerned  with  the  manifestation  of  any 
particular  phase  with  which  he  is  dealing, 
through  the  experience  of  individuals  ; 
but  it  is  obvious  that  for  this  a  large  can¬ 
vas,  a  complex  scheme  is  needed,  in  which 
perfection  of  form  has  in  some  degree  to 
vielrl  to  the  exigencies  of  the  spectacle  of 
the  huge  haphazard  activities,  the  appar¬ 
ently  crude  fatalities  of  human  existence. 
Tliere  are  readers  who  will  always  prefer 
Mr.  James’s  shorter  stories,  their  delicate 
manipulation,  their  exquisite  style,  and 
perfect  proportion  ;  there  are  others  who 
will  find  a  deeper  interest  in  the  larger 
issues  brought  before  them  in  his  longer 
narratives.  The  question  is  not  one  that 
need  trouble  us  ;  it  is  the  privilege  of  an 
artist  to  affect  men’s  minds  in  very  various 
ways,  and  there  is  no  danger  that  Mr. 
James’s  admirers  will  quarrel  among  them¬ 
selves. 

A  novelist’s  presentment  of  life,  or 
more  justly,  perhaps,  his  choice,  his  selec¬ 
tion  out  of  life,  is  one  thing  ;  the  way  in 
which  he  personally  looks  at  life  and  ap¬ 
preciates  it,  is  obviously  another.  A  dis¬ 
tinction  has  always  to  be  sought  between 
a  writer’s  mental  attitude  and  the  results 
given  to  the  world  ;  and  to  disengage  the 
man  from  the  artist,  the  artist  from  the 
man,  must  not  unfrequently  present  itself 
as  a  problem  a  little  resembling  that  of 
Shylock’s  pound  of  flesh.  With  some 
writers,  indeed,  the  task  is  sufficiently 
easy  ;  it  may  simply  be  abandoned.  The 
author  puts,  as  it  is  called,  his  whole  soul 
into  his  work  ;  the  shaping  artist  plays  a 
secondary  part ;  the  result  may  be  brill¬ 
iant,  charming,  passionate,  sentimental  or 
the  reverse  ;  but  it  at  least  presents  no 
particular  problem  ;  the  author  and  his 
work  are  one.  To  others,  again,  the  pic¬ 
turesque,  the  emotional,  the  moral  or  the 
sensational  side  of  existence  may  appeal  so 
strongly,  that  an  irresistible  impulse  leads 
them  inevitably  to  reveal  their  idiosyncrasy 
through  their  presentation  of  life.  With 
a  writer  so  impersonal  as  Mr.  James,  the 
case  is  different,  the  problem  more  com¬ 
plicated.  He  has  to  be  considered  prima¬ 
rily  in  his  artistic  capacity  ;  it  is  his  su¬ 
preme  distinction  that  ho  invariably 
includes  and  excludes  as  an  artist,  not 
as  a  man  ;  and  his  work  lends  itself  to 
negative  deductions,  as  it  were,  rather 
than  to  positive  ones.  To  speak,  for  in¬ 
stance,  of  his  writing  as  ironical,  is  on  the 


surface  to  state  an  untenable  proposition  ; 
he  is  genial  (one  might  rather  say),  he  is 
good-humored,  he  is  indifferent,  he  is  at 
moments  extraordinarily  tender  ;  it  would, 
we  believe,  be  impossible  to  find  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end  of  his  works  one  cruel  or 
sarcastic  word.  It  is  only  by  degrees  we 
come  to  a  perception  of  the  profound 
irony  implied  by  that  attitude  of  good- 
humored  neutralitv,  of  genial  indifference. 
Ills  books,  on  the  whole,  strike  one  as 
optimistic  ;  a  certain  kindly  view  of  the 
events  and  accidents  of  life  pervades 
them  ;  they  deal  by  preference  with  the 
saner  rather  than  with  the  more  morbid 
side  of  humanity  ;  but  they  create  finally 
a  sense  of  aloofness  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  that  seems  to  imply  a  profound  dis¬ 
enchantment,  what  we  have  ventured  to 
call  a  profound  irony  lurking  at  the  root 
of  his  conception  of  life,  a  sense  of  the 
singular  sadness,  futility  and  vanity  on  the 
whole,  of  the  beings  whom  he  observes 
and  depicts  as  they  cross  and  recross  the 
.stage  of  the  world.  As  might  be  expect¬ 
ed,  this  is  less  apparent  in  his  earlier  than 
in  his  later  work  ;  it  is  nowhere  more  ap¬ 
parent  than  in  his  latest  novel,  “  The 
Tragic  Muse.”  In  that  remarkable  book, 
modern  to  a  degree  that  makes  all  other 
novels  seem  for  the  moment  old  fashioned 
and  out-of-date,  by  comparison,  what  is 
termed  the  general  and  the  particular  is 
carried  to  the  last  point  ;  the  central  fig¬ 
ure  and  the  central  motive,  that  is  to  say, 
being  a  woman  of  an  artistic  type  common 
to  all  time,  brought  into  contact  with  the 
newest  modes  and  developments  of  culture 
and  society.  The  theme  is  one  that  lends 
itself  with  particular  felicity  to  the  author’s 
especial  genius  for  unimpassioned  observa¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  developed  with  the  mature 
strength  of  a  splendid  and  virile  talent  ; 
but  the  final  impression  it  creates  is  of 
something  a  little  hard,  perhaps,  a  little 
too  irresponsible. 

The  impression,  we  must  immediately 
add,  arises  in  great  measure  from  the  fact 
that  the  scheme  of  the  story  does  not  hap¬ 
pen  to  include  any  of  those  characters  that 
Mr.  James  knows  how  to  treat  with  a  par¬ 
ticular  kindness,  with  a  genial  warmth 
even,  springing  from  a  larger  sympathy 
with  human  nature  than  the  most  dis¬ 
criminating  observation  can  supply.  It  is 
entirely  characteristic  of  the  author,  that 
it  is  not,  as  a  rule,  in  the  delineation  of 
his  principal  heroes  and  heroines  that  we 
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discover  this  kindly  and  sympathetic  note, 
but  in  that  of  bis  humbler  characters. 
There  is  no  commoner  or  cheaper  device 
of  the  inferior  novelist  than  to  seize  upon 
one  or  another  weak  or  absurd  side  of  a 
human  being  and  bold  it  up  to  scorn  ;  to 
pillory  a  character  for  some  physical  or 
mental  defect,  to  paint  the  smaller  vices 
with  an  air  of  being  above  the  human 
race,  in  colors  as  false  as  the  follies  that 
are  described.  Mr.  James  not  only  (it 
need  not  be  said)  has  nothing  to  do  with 
vulgarities  such  as  these,  not  only  he 
never  laughs  at,  but  always  with  his  char¬ 
acters  ;  he  does  much  more.  In  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  old,  the  poor,  the  humble, 
the  disgraced  by  fortune,  such  as  come 
into  all  work  that  embraces  wide  fields  of 
human  action,  there  is  a  tenderness 
equalled  by  no  other  writer  that  we  can 
recall.  We  feel  disposed  to  insist  upon 
this  quality  because  it  is  the  most  per¬ 
sonal,  perhaps  the  only  personal  note  bo 
allows  to  modify  the  rigor  of  disinterested 
observation.  Sometimes,  in  fact,  ho 
dramatizes  it,  so  to  speak,  by  leaving  the 
story  to  be  narrated  by  an  imaginary  per¬ 
son,  as  where  he  deals  with  the  disillu¬ 
sioned  painter  in  “  The  Madonna  of  the 
Future  with  Mr.  Ruck,  the  ruined 
Ameiican  father,  in  “  The  Pension  Beau- 
repas  or  Caroline  Spencer,  in  “  Four 
Meetings.”  Elsewhere,  however,  those 
humbler  individuals  who  have  the  honor 
to  hold  (as  we  judge)  an  especial  place  in 
the  author’s  regard,  take  their  place  among 
the  other  (haracters  in  an  impersonal  nar¬ 
rative  ;  we  need  only  mention  Madame 
Grandoni,  in  “  Roderick  Hudson  Miss 
Birdseye,  in  “  The  Bostonians  the  old 
violinist.  Lady  Aurora,  Miss  Pynsent,  in 
“  Princess  Casamassima,”  to  illustrate  our 
meaning.  And  in  connection  with  this 
point  may  be  mentioned  the  particular 
power  of  pathos  shown  by  Mr.  James  on 
the  very  rare  occasions — not  half  a  dozen 
pel  haps  in  the  whole  course  of  his  books 
— that  he  cares  to  exercise  it  ;  that  pathos 
which,  in  its  entire  freedom  from  self-con¬ 
sciousness,  from  the  implied  invitation, 
”  Come,  let  us  weep,  for  this  is  a  melan¬ 
choly  occasion,”  is  among  the  rarer  gifts 
of  the  novelist.  Few  people,  we  should 
think,  could  read  unmoved  the  death  of 
Miss  Birdseye,  which  in  simple  and  sug¬ 
gestive  beauty  recalls  the  description  of 
the  passage  of  Christiana  across  the  river 
of  death  in  the  ”  Pilgrim’s  Progress 


or  that  other  chapter  in  “  The  Princess 
Casamassima,”  where  the  tendeily  humor¬ 
ous  enhances  the  pathetic,  as  the  devoted 
little  dress-maker  comforts  herself  on  her 
death-bed  with  the  illusions  of  her  adopted 
eon’s  greatness  ;  or  again,  in  altogether 
another  key,  the  scenes  darkening  to  the 
tragic  close  of  the  same  novel.  These 
passages,  of  an  absolute  simplicity,  show 
how  far  Mr  Jame.s’s  genius  can,  with  his 
rare  permission,  carry  him  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  ;  though  the  very  rarity  of  the  occa¬ 
sions  on  which  he  indulges  it,  enhances 
perhaps  its  final  value. 

III. 

This,  indeed,  may  be  said  in  general  of 
what  is  emotional  and  of  what  is  descrip¬ 
tive  in  Mr.  James’s  novels.  No  one  can 
describe  better  than  he  can  ;  but  he  has 
apparently  decided,  and  we  think  on  the 
whole  justly,  that  novels  are  not  the  proper 
vehicle  for  descriptions  of  scenery  as  such, 
and  we  seldom  come  across  more  than  is 
requisite  for  the  mere  mise  en  scene.  We 
say  justly,  on  the  whole  ;  because  while 
accepting  the  theory  as  true,  it  is  possible 
to  recall  novelists  who  indulge  in  a  richer 
decoration  for  their  characters  than  Mr. 
James  does,  and  with  whom  we  find  no 
ground  for  quarrel  on  that  score.  In  the 
same  way  with  the  emotional  ;  Mr.  James 
for  the  most  part  avoids  it,  travels  round 
it,  gets  at  his  effects  without  it  ;  and  con¬ 
sidering  the  floods  of  futile  words,  the 
pages  of  sentiment  that  do  duty  for  pas¬ 
sion  and  feeling,  we  are  again  disposed  to 
SH)  that  he  is  right.  Nevertheless,  emo¬ 
tion  is  a  great  weapon  in  the  band  of  a 
master  ;  Mr.  James,  as  he  proves  in  pas¬ 
sages  here  and  there,  wields  it  with  as 
much  mastery  as  any  one  ;  there  are  mo¬ 
ments  when  we  find  ourselves  wishing  he 
would  wield  it  a  little  oftener. 

A  novelist,  however,  is  obviously  what 
the  grace  of  heaven  and  his  own  wit  make 
him.  Mr.  James  may  be  only  sometimes 
descriptive  and  occasionally  emotional  ; 
but  he  is  witty,  he  is  humorous,  he  is 
epigrammatic  ;  he  is  learned — consum¬ 
mately  learned  in  human  nature.  He  is, 
in  brief,  pre-eminently  the  novelist  of 
character  and  observation.  Of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  resources  of  the  story-teller,  indeed, 
Mr.  James  is  apt  to  avail  himself  but  spar¬ 
ingly.  Of  love-making  proper,  for  in¬ 
stance,  there  is  but  little  in  his  volumes. 
There  are  lovers,  of  course,  and  marriages 
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— often  unhappy  ones  ;  but  these  are  not 
the  main  business  on  hand.  That  lies  in 
tracing  through  delicate  and  minute  ob> 
servation  of  the  surface,  the  hidden  sources 
that  determine  action,  llis  imagination, 
which  may  be  held  to  be  wanting  in  rich¬ 
ness  in  certain  directions,  is  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  strength  in  the  conception  of  these 
springs  "of  motive  and  of  conduct,  of  the 
action  and  interaction  of  the  human  mind. 
In  the  same  way,  the  brilliant  procession 
of  heroines  that  passes  through  his  pages, 
seem  to  be  there  less  to  illustrate  a  charm¬ 
ing  side  of  life,  than  because  no  picture  of 
life,  charming  or  the  reverse,  is  complete 
without  them.  A  good  deal  might  be  said 
about  Mr.  James’s  treatment  of  women. 
One’s  first  impression  (and  even  one’s  last 
impression,  perhaps)  is  that  he  treats  them 
coldly  ;  that  in  his  moments  of  keenest 
insight  into  their  motives  and  sentiments, 
he  still  views  them,  as  it  were,  from  out¬ 
side,  and  at  a  distance.  This,  of  course, 
may  simply  be  taken  as  part  of  his  disin¬ 
terested  treatment  in  general  ;  but  the 
impression  of  coldness  remains,  even  with 
the  fresh  memory  of  the  tenderness  of 
touch  that  goes  to  the  delineation  of  Miss 
Birdseye  and  Miss  Pjnseut,  of  the  genial 
mood  in  which  he  gives  us  Olive  Chancel¬ 
lor  and  the  incomparable  Henrietta  Stack- 
pole,  and  the  mingled  humor  and  gentle¬ 
ness  of  his  presentment  of  Pansy  Osmond, 
that  peerless  little  flower  among  jetines 
fillea.  For  while  other  authors  often  leave 
on  our  mind  a  sense  of  their  affection, 
their  sympathy  with,  their  admiration  for 
their  heroines,  of  their  endowing  them 
with  delightful  qualities  for  private  ends 
of  friendship,  Mr.  James  stands  aloof  from 
all  that,  llis  women,  good  and  bad,  pass 
before  him,  and  he  views  each  in  turn 
with  a  careful  and  impartial  eye  ;  he  cares, 
he  gives  us  to  believe,  no  more  for  Isabel 
Archer  or  Madame  de  Ciniie  than  for 
Madame  Merle,  or  Mademoiselle  Noemie. 
The  method  has  its  advantages  ;  the  read¬ 
er  is  never  torn  in  two  by  the  antagonism 
between  his  own  preferences  and  those 
forced  upon  him  by  the  author  ;  he  could 
never  hate  the  worst  of  Mr.  James’s  wom¬ 
en,  and  he  has  one  or  two  very  bad  ones, 
as  he  hates  the  virtuous  Laura  Bell.  And 
yet  there  are  moments  when  we  feel  that 
he  might  maintain  a  rather  less  distant 
attitude.  We  feel  it,  because  we  feel  that 
the  author’s  position  toward  certain  of  his 
heroes  is,  without  any  detriment  to  the 


attitude  of  “  detachment,”  of  a  somewhat 
warmer  character  ;  we  are  sure  that  be  is 
on  terms  of  the  friendliest  intimacy  with 
Ralph  Touchett  and  Lord  Wai  burton,  with 
Nick  Dormer,  and  even  with  poor  little 
Hyacinth  Robinson. 

For  the  reit,  we  can  feel  nothing  but 
gratitude  for  the  long  and  varied  succes¬ 
sion  of  portraits  that  Sir.  James  hangs  be¬ 
fore  our  eyes  ;  his  portraiture  is  always 
true  and  brilliant ;  he  seizes  the  salient 
points  with  unerring  skill,  and  there  are 
faces  and  figures  in  his  books  that  live  in 
our  memory  as  part  of  the  more  intimate 
experience  of  life.  We  can  imagine  cer¬ 
tain  of  his  women,  in  the  future,  forming 
part  of  the  furniture  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  as  in  another  art  the  women  of 
Lely  and  of  Reynolds  furnish  for  us  the 
court  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  social  life  of 
George  HI.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
none  of  these  portraits  are  made  to  order  ; 
more  than  that,  Mr.  James,  as  we  have 
intimated,  shows  no  special  predilection 
for  one  type  over  another  ;  that  is  the 
good  side  of  the  rather  melancholy  indif¬ 
ference  of  which  we  were  accusing  him 
just  now.  One  of  his  earliest  successes 
associated  him  with  a  certain  exceptional 
type  of  the  American  giil  ;  but  admirably 
as  he  depicts  her,  we  cannot  perceive  that 
he  scores  successes  less  admirable,  in  bis 
delineation  of  types  who  have  little  in 
common  with  Daisy  Miller.  Nevertheless, 
his  heroines  being  almost  exclusively  of 
one  nationality — with  the  exception  of  the 
charming  Biddy  Dormer,  English,  and 
English  again  to  her  very  finger-tips,  he 
has  given  us  no  heroine  of  impoitance  who 
is  not  American — one  or  two  character¬ 
istics  appear  in  almost  all  ;  though  vary¬ 
ing  so  much  in  color  and  degree  in  one 
and  another,  that  we  hardly  know  how  to 
define  them  otherwise  than  as  the  breath 
of  New  England  animating  its  daughters. 
This  is  vague,  but  i  ot  more  vague  perhaps 
than  the  impalpable  spirit  that  Mr.  James 
has  caught  with  so  certain  an  instinct  and 
communicated  so  delicately  to  every  wom¬ 
an,  young  or  old,  who  hails  from  the 
Transatlantic  shores  in  his  novels.  It  is 
companion  to  that  hardly  less  vague,  but 
no  less  certain  breath  of  what  we  may  ven¬ 
ture  to  term  the  American  tradition  that 
flutters  through  Mr.  James’s  volumes  ;  a 
breath  too  little  deliberate,  too  l.  tli  con¬ 
scious  of  itself  to  be  named  Pur.tanism, 
but  associated  with  a  certain  conception 
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of  the  American  character  that  no  one  has 
illustrated  more  happily  than  Mr.  James 
himself.  It  might,  we  say  again,  be  hard 
to  define  ;  it  might  be  difficult  to  put  one’s 
finger  on  a  passage  and  say  :  “  It  is  here 
or  there  it  may  be  summed  up  finally, 
perhaps,  in  the  impression  left  by  the  vol¬ 
umes,  as  a  whole,  that  the  good  and  evil 
of  the  world  indifferent  to  the  author  as 
an  artist,  are  not  indifferent  to  him  as  a 


man.  To  quote  his  own  words  :  “  There 
is  one  point  where  the  moral  sense  and 
the  artistic  sense  lie  very  near  together  ; 
that  is,  in  the  light  of  the  very  obvious 
truth  that  the  deepest  quality  of  a  work 
of  ait  will  always  be  the  quality  of  the 
mind  of  the  producer.”  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  we  seem  to  distinguish  throughout 
Mr.  James’s  woik  the  faint  aroma  of  the 
Vuritan  tradition. — Murray's  Magazine. 


IS  MAN  THE  ONLY  REASONER? 

BY  JAMES  SULLY. 


The  “  whirligig  of  time”  may  be  said 
to  be  bringing  to  the  much-neglected 
brutes  an  ample  revenge.  The  first  naive 
view  of  the  animal  mind  entertained  by 
the  savage  and  the  child  is  a  respectful 
one,  and  may  perhaps  be  roughly  summed 
up  in  the  formula  in  which  a  little  boy 
once  set  forth  his  estimate  of  equine  intel¬ 
ligence  :  ‘‘  All  horses  know  some  things 
that  people  don’t  know,  and  some  horses 
know  more  things  than  a  great  many  peo¬ 
ple.”  But  this  pristine  unsophisticated 
view  of  the  animal  world,  though  its  sur¬ 
vival  may  be  traced  in  mythology  and  re¬ 
ligious  custom,  has  long  since  been  scouted 
by  philosophers.  Thinkers,  from  Plato 
downward,  have,  not  unnaturally  perhaps, 
regarded  the  faculty  of  rational  thought, 
which  they  themselves  exhibited  in  the 
highest  degree,  as  the  distinguishing  pre¬ 
rogative  of  man.  The  Cbiistian  religion, 
too,  with  its  doctrine  of  immortality  for 
man  and  for  man  alone,  has  confirmed  the 
tendency  to  put  the  animal  mind  as  far 
below  the  human  i.s  possible.  And  so  we 
find  Descartes  setting  forth  the  hypothesis 
that  animals  are  unthinking  automata. 

Not  forever,  however,  was  the  animal 
world  to  suffer  this  indignity  at  the  hands 
of  man.  Thinkers  themselves  prepared 
the  way  for  a  rapprociiement  between  the 
two.  More  particularly  the  English  phi¬ 
losophers  from  Locke  onwards,  .together 
with  their  French  followers,  pursuing  their 
modest  task  of  tracing  back  our  most  ab¬ 
stract  ideas  to  impressions  of  sense,  may 
be  said  by  a  sort  of  levelling-down  proc¬ 
ess,  to  have  favored  the  idea  of  a  mental 
kinship  between  man  and  brute.  This 
work  of  the  philosophers  has  been  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  levelling-up  work  of  the 


modern  biologist.  There  is  not  the  least 
doubt  that  the  wide  and  accurate  observa¬ 
tion  of  animal  habits  by  the  naturalists  of 
the  last  century  has  tended  to  raise  very 
greatly  our  estimate  of  their  mental  pow¬ 
ers.  So  that  it  would  seem  as  if  in  the 
estimation  of  animal  intelligence,  scientific 
knowledge  is  coming  round  to  the  opinion 
of  the  vulgar,  and  as  if  “  the  conviction 
which  forces  itself  upon  the  stupid  and  the 
ignorant,  is  foitified  by  the  reasonings  of 
the  intelligent,  and  has  its  foundation 
deepened  by  every  increase  of  knowl¬ 
edge.”  ♦ 

Definiteness  has  been  given  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  nature  of  animal  intelligence 
by  the  new  doctrine  of  Evolution.  If 
man  is  descended  from  some  lower  or¬ 
ganic  form,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  make 
out  not  merely  a  physical,  but  a  psychical 
kinship  between  him  and  the  lower  cre¬ 
ation  ;  and  the  more  favorable  estimate  of 
the  animal  mind  taken  by  the  modern 
savant  is  of  great  assistance  here.  Mr. 
Darwin  has,  indeed,  shown  in  his  valuable 
contributions  to  the  subject,  that  the  rude 
germ  of  all  the  more  characteristic  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  human  mind  may  be  discov¬ 
ered  in  animals.  At  the  same  time,  Mr. 
Darwin’s  investigations  in  this  direction 
amounted  only  to  a  beginning.  The  crux 
of  the  evolutionist,  the  tracing  of  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  crude,  formless  animal  infer¬ 
ence,  up  to  the  highest  structural  develop¬ 
ments  of  logical  or  conceptual  thought, 
still  remained.  And  so,  the  most  power¬ 
ful  attack  on  the  theory  of  man’s  descent 
has  come  from  the  philosopher,  the  logi¬ 
cian,  and  the  metaphysical  philologist. 


*  Professor  Huxley,  Hume,  p.  104. 
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who  have  combined  to  urge  the  old  argu¬ 
ment  that  conceptual  thought  indissolubly 
bound  up  with  language  sets  an  impassable 
barrier  between  man  and  brute. 

Mr.  Darwin’s  unfinished  work  has  now 
been  taken  up  by  one  who  adds  to  the 
biological  knowledge  of  the  expert  a  con¬ 
siderable  acquaintance  with  psychology. 
In  his  previous  volume,  “  Mental  Evolu¬ 
tion  in  Animals,”  Dr.  Romanes  took  a 
careful  psychological  survey  of  the  animal 
world  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  out  the 
successive  grades  of  its  mental  life.  In 
his  recent  volume,  “  Mental  Evolution  in 
Man”  (Origin  of  Human  Faculty),  he  es¬ 
says  to  trace  forward  this  general  move¬ 
ment  of  mental  evolution  to  the  'point 
where  logical  reasoning  or  ‘‘  conceptual 
thought”  may  be  distinctly  seen  to 
emerge.  That  is  to  say,  he  adroitly  seeks 
to  leap  the  ‘‘  impassable”  barrier  by 
merely  denying  its  existence.  Human 
reasoning  and  animal  inference  are  not 
two  widely  dissimilar  modes  of  intellec¬ 
tion.  The  one  is  merely  a  more  complex 
expansion  of  the  other.  If  you  start 
either  at  the  human  or  the  animal  bank 
you  can  pass  to  the  opposite  one  by  a 
series  of  stepping-stones.  In  other  words, 
the  higher  human  product  can  be  seen  to 
have  been  evolved  out  of  the  lower  by  a 
continuous  process  of  growth. 

Dr.  Romanes’  present  contribution  to 
the  theory  of  evolution  is  thus  emphati¬ 
cally  the  construction  of  hypothetical  step¬ 
ping-stones  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
smoothly  from  the  territory  of  animal  to 
that  of  human  reasoning.  In  order  to 
this,  he  has  on  the  one  hand  to  follow  up 
animal*  intellection  to  its  most  noteworthy 
achievements,  and  on  the  other  hand  to 
trace  the  process  of  human  intellection 
down  to  its  crudest  forms  in  the  individ¬ 
ual  and  in  the  race. 

As  it  is  obviously  language  which  marks 
oS  human  thought  from  its  analogue  in 
the  animal  world,  our  author  is  naturally 
concerned  to  limit  the  function  of  lan¬ 
guage.  While  allowing  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  ‘•conceptual  thought”  of 
the  logician  involves  language  as  its  proper 
instrument  or  vehicle,  he  urges  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  rudimentary  generalizing 
prior  to,  and  therefore  independent  of, 
language.  To  establish  this  a  careful  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  higher  processes  of  ani¬ 
mal  ‘‘  ideation”  has  to  be  carried  out. 
In  doing  this  Dr.  Romanes  introduces  a 


number  of  psychological  distinctions  of  a 
somewhat  technical  kind.  Of  these  the 
most  important  perhaps  is  that  between 
the  time-honored  concept  of  the  logician 
and  the  recept.  This  last  corresponds  to 
Mr.  Gallon’s  generic  image  or  the  com¬ 
mon  image  {Gemeinbild)  of  the  German 
psychologists.  It  is  an  image  formed  out 
of  a  number  of  slightly  dissimilar  percepts 
corresponding  to  different  members  of  a 
nairow  concrete  class,  such  as  dog  or 
water.  According  to  our  author  animal 
reasoning  remains  on  the  plane  of  rccepts. 
It  is  carried  on  by  pictorial  representa¬ 
tions.  At  the  same  time  it  involves  a 
process  of  classitication  or  generalizing. 
A  diving-bird  must  be  supposed  to  have  a 
generalized  idea  (recept)  of  water,  a  dog 
a  generalized  idea  of  man.  and  so  forth. 
Nay  more,  this  receptual  ideation  enables 
the  animal  to  reach  “  unperceived  abstrac¬ 
tions,”  as  the  idea  of  the  quality  of  hol¬ 
lowness  in  the  ground,  and  even  ‘‘  generic 
ideas  of  principles,”  as  when  the  writer’s 
own  monkey  having  discovered  the  way 
to  take  the  handle  out  of  the  hearth-brush 
by  unscrewing  it,  proceeded  to  apply  the 
principle  of  the  screw  to  the  fire-irons, 
bell-handle,  etc. 

The  author’s  whole  account  of  this  re¬ 
ceptual  ideation  or  the  logic  of  reeepts  is 
interesting  and  persuasive.  He  has,  it 
must  bo  owned,  clearly  made  out  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  very  creditable  power  among 
animals  of  carrying  out  processes  analogous 
to  our  own  reasonings  without  any  aid 
from  language.  Yet  a  doubt  may  be  en¬ 
tertained  whether  the  author  has  really 
got  at  the  bottom  of  these  mental  feats. 
The  whole  account  of  the  recept  is  a  little 
unsatisfactory,  owing  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  writer  does  not  make  it  quite 
clear  in  what  sense  it  involves  generaliza¬ 
tion.  He  writes  in  some  places  as  if  the 
fact  of  the  generic  image  having  been 
formed  out  of  a  number  of  percepts  corre¬ 
sponding  to  different  members  of  a  class, 
e.g.  different  sheets  of  water  seen  by  the 
diving-bird,  gives  it  a  general  representa¬ 
tive  character.  But  this,  as  indeed  Dr. 
Romanes  himself  appears  to  recognize  in 
other  places,  is  by  no  means  a  necessary 
consequence.  A  generic  image  may  form 
itself  more  readily  than  a  particular  one, 
just  because  the  animal  is  unable  to  note 
differences  sufficiently  to  distinguish  one 
sheet  of  water  or  one  man  from  another. 
A  baby’s  application  of  the  common  epi- 
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tbet  “  dada”  to  all  bearded  persons  sug¬ 
gests  not  that  it  is  carrying  out  any  proc¬ 
ess  of  conscious  gcneialization,  but  rather 
that  it  is  failing  to  discriminate  where 
there  are  striking  and  interesting  features 
of  similarity.  It  would  seem  as  if  an  idea 
only  acquires  a  properly  general  function 
after  ceitain  higher  intellectual  processes 
have  been  carried  out.  These  may  be 
roughly  described  as  the  active  manipula¬ 
tion  of  percepts  and  imasres,  by  analytical 
resolution  of  these  into  their  constituent 
features,  and  a  due  relating  or  ordering  of 
these  elements.  Only  in  this  way  does  it 
appear  possible  to  reach  a  rudimentary 
form  of  a  properly  general  notion  ;  that  is 
to  say,  an  idea  which  is  consciously  appre¬ 
hended  as  representing  common  features 
among  a  number  of  distinct  objects.  Mere 
superposition  of  images  may  result  in  a 
new  typical  image  ;  but  the  mind  in  which 
such  an  image  forms  itself  cannot  know 
this  to  be  generic  or  general  till  these 
processes  which  underlie  active  thought 
have  been  carried  out.  Now  we  ourselves 
carry  out  these  operations  of  resolving 
into  elements  and  recombining  these  ele¬ 
ments  (analysis  and  synthesis)  largely  by 
the  help  of  class-symbols  or  general 
names,  which  come  to  be  general  symbols 
just  because  we  make  use  of  them  for  the 
purpose  of  noting  down  and  keeping  dis¬ 
tinct  the  results  of  our  successive  compari¬ 
sons  and  analyses.  And  the  really  press¬ 
ing  question  for  the  evolutional  psycholo¬ 
gist  is  :  How  docs  this  manipulation  of 
the  mind’s  imagery  get  carried  out  where 
the  serviceable  instrument  of  language  is 
absent  ?  That  it  does  get  carried  out  to 
some  extent  may  be  readily  allowed.  A 
sagacious  and  well-bred  collie,  who  com¬ 
bines  with  a  judicious  preference  for  his 
owner  a  certain  mild  complacency  toward 
mankind  at  large  (with  some  possible  ex¬ 
ceptions),  may  be  rightly  regarded  as  hav¬ 
ing  attained  to  a  rudimentary  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  distinction  between  the  general 
and  the  particular,  the  “class”  and  its 
constituent  members.  But  how  this  has 
been  attained  Dr.  llomanes’  account  of 
receptual  ideation  hardly  helps  us  to  un¬ 
derstand. 

The  recept  or  generic  image  is  the  first 
of  the  psychological  stepping-stones  lead¬ 
ing  across  the  unfordable  Rubicon,  and  it 
is  also  the  principal  stepping  stone. 
Should  this  prove  to  be  unstable  the  transit 
would  certainly  become  exceedingly 
doubtful. 


From  the  recept  we  pass  to  the  concept, 
which,  according  to  our  author,  is  in  its 
simplest  form  a  named  recept.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  name  or  sign  is  thus  the  differ¬ 
entiating  character  of  the  concept.  We 
may  have  generic  images,  but  no  concepts 
apart  from  names  or  other  signs. 

In  order  to  understand  how  the  concept 
is  marked  off  from  the  recept  we  must 
accordingly  inquire  into  the  psychological 
conditions  and  concomitants  of  the  naming 
process.  And  this  our  author  does  at 
some  length.  He  gives  us  a  full  and  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  names  and  of  signs  in 
general,  distinguishing  different  grades  of 
sign-making  from  the  merely  indicative 
pointing  or  other  gesture  up  to  the  be¬ 
stowal  of  a  general  symbol  with  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  its  significance  as  connoting 
ceitain  common  qualities.  Into  much  of 
this  it  is  not  needful  for  us  to  follow  Dr. 
Romanes,  but  brief  reference  may  be 
made  to  one  or  two  points  of  special  im¬ 
portance  as  bearing  on  the  evolution  of  the 
higher  conceptual  thought.  One  of  the 
most  cu lions  features  of  Dr.  Romanes’ 
theory  of  concepts  and  naming  is  the 
proposition  that  the  name  is  bestowed  on 
the  idea,  and  has  for  its  psychological 
condition  an  act  of  introspection.  He 
tells  us  that  before  we  can  bestow  a  name 
on  a  recept  we  must  be  able  to  set  this  re¬ 
cept  before  our  mind  as  an  object  of  our 
own  thought.  Or,  to  express  the  truth 
in  the  author’s  own  words,  self-conscious¬ 
ness  is  the  necessary  presupposition  of 
naming  and  so  of  conceptual  thought. 
Before  I  can  name  an  idea  I  must  reflect 
on  the  idea  as  mine,  and  before  I  can 
judge  in  the  logical  sense,  I  must' realize 
the  truth  of  the  proposition  as  such,  that 
is  presumably  as  truth  for  me,  so  that 
self-consciousness  would  seem  to  come  in 
necessarily  at  all  stages  of  conceptual 
thought. 

This  doctrine  seems  by  no  means  as 
clear  and  convincing  as  the  author  sup¬ 
poses.  He  is,  as  he  clearly  tells  us,  con¬ 
fining  himself  to  the  psychological  treat¬ 
ment  of  his  subject.  This  being  so,  it 
may  fairly  be  urged  that  in  making  an  act 
of  subjective  introspection  an  essential 
factor  in  the  process  of  naming  he  is  psy¬ 
chologically  wrong.  Is  a  child  when  in¬ 
venting  a  name  for  his  toy-horse  or  doll 
reflecting  on  his  idea  as  his  and  naming 
this  idea  ?  Is  he  not  rather  thinking 
wholly  about  the  object,  and  is  not  the 
name  given  to  this  external  object  and  not 
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to  the  idea  in  the  natner’a  mind  at  all  ?  * 
No  doubt  the  completed  process  of  logical 
reflection  on  names  and  propositions 
brings  in  the  subjective  element,  that  is 
to  say  the  mind’s  consciousness  of  its 
ideas  and  judgments  ns  representations  of 
the  realities  thought  about.  But  this  ref¬ 
erence  to  self,  this  act  of  introspection,  so 
far  from  being  involved  in  every  act  of 
conceptual  thought,  is  directly  excluded 
from  it. 

This  biings  one  to  the  next  point.  In 
naming  things  the  mind  is  busily  occupied, 
not  with  itself  and  its  ideas,  but  with  the 
“  not-self,”  the  qualities  and  relations  of 
the  things  perceived  or  represented.  And 
this  suggests  first  of  all  that  naming,  prop¬ 
erly  so  called,  only  begins  when  things 
come  to  be  apprehended  as  such,  that  is 
to  say,  as  wholes  or  unities.  And  here  the 
question  occurs  whether  an  aniinal,  say  a 
dog  that  is  just  coming  on  to  understand 
a  name  or  two,  as  that  of  the  baby  of  the 
liouse,  can  be  said  to  have  an  oiganizcd 
percept  precisely  analogous  to  our  own 
percepts  ?  Dr.  Romanes  does  not  raise 
the  question,  but  in  view  of  the  light 
thrown  by  modern  psychology  on  the 
complexity  of  the  process  of  perception, 
it  might  not  have  been  redundant.  But 
waiving  this  point  as  possibly  smacking 
of  the  frivolous,  we  have  to  ask  whether 
an  animal  at  the  stage  of  mental  develop¬ 
ment  at  which  it  appears  to  begin  to  un¬ 
derstand  names,  and  even  to  make  use  of 
them,  is  capable  of  carrying  out  the  proc¬ 
esses  that  go  along  with,  and  in  fact  con¬ 
stitute,  naming  in  its  true  and  complete 
sense.  These  processes  have  already  been 
referred  to  in  connection  with  the  subject 
of  general  ideas.  To  name  an  object  ap¬ 
pears  to  mean  to  apprehend  that  object  as 
a  complex  of  qualities,  to  make  mental 
sepal  at  ion  of  these,  and  so  to  relate  it  to 
other  objects  both  by  way  of  similarity 
(classification)  and  di.-similarity  (individu¬ 
ation).  To  use  a  name  intelligently  at  all 
would  seem  to  imply  that  these  processes 
have  been  carried  out  in  a  rough  fashion 
at  least.  This  being  so  we  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  when  we  endow  an  animal  with  the 
power  of  naming,  whether  under  the  form 


*  I  believe  that  observers  of  children  will 
endorse  the  remark  that  children  regard  names 
as  objective  realities  mysteriously  bound  up 
with  the  things,  and  in  a  manner  necessary  to 
them.  A  nameless  object  is,  for  a  child, 
something  incomplete — almost  uncanny. 
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of  understanding  or  that  of  using  names, 
to  say  that  it  is  carrying  oat  in  a  rudimen¬ 
tary  way  at  least  these  thought-processes. 
How,  it  may  be  asked,  does  Dr.  Romanes 
deal  with  this  point  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  will  be 
found  by  turning  to  new  distinctions  or 
“  stepping-stones”  in  the  movement  of 
thought-evolution.  Our  author  attaches 
importance  to  the  distinction  between 
higher  and  lower  forms  of  the  concept. 
Not  only  is  there  the  generic  image  to 
carry  us  on  smoothly  from  image  to  con¬ 
cept,  but  within  the  limits  of  the  concept 
itself  there  are  higher  and  lower  forms. 
Since,  according  to  our  author,  a  concept 
is  any  named  idea,  a  proper  understanding 
of  these  conceptual  grades  can  only  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  glance  at  his  scheme  of  names. 

There  are,  according  to  Dr.  Romanes, 
four  stadia  in  the  evolution  of  the  com¬ 
plete  logical  sign  or  general  name.  Of 
these  the  first  is  (a)  the  indicative  sign, 
that  is  a  significant  tone  or  gesture  inten¬ 
tionally  expressive  of  a  mental  state,  as 
the  characteristic  tones  by  which  animals 
express  their  emotions.  Thes#  are  not 
names  at  all.  Next  to  these  in  the  order 
of  evolution  come  (6)  denotative  signs. 
These,  whether  used  by  children  or  ani¬ 
mals,  e.g.  talking  birds,  simply  mark  “  par¬ 
ticular  objects,  qualities,  and  actions.” 
They  are  learned  by  association,  and  are 
not  consciously  employed  as  names.  By 
the  use  of  such  a  sign  the  talking  bird 
merely  fixes  a  vocal  mark  to  a  particular 
object,  quality,  or  action  :  it  does  not  ex¬ 
tend  the  sign  to  any  other  similar  objects, 
qualities,  or  actions  of  the  same  class  ; 
and  therefore  by  its  use  of  that  sign  does 
not  really  connote  anything  of  the  paiticu- 
lar  object,  quality,  or  action  which  it  de¬ 
notes.  Next  in  order  (c)  follow  connota- 
tive  signs  which  involve  the  “  classificatoiy 
attribution  of  qualities  to  objt;cts.”  This 
attribution  of  qualities  may  be  effected 
either  by  a  receptual  or  a  properly  con¬ 
ceptual  mode  of  ideation.  For  example, 
a  parrot  had  come  to  use  a  barking  sound 
when  a  particular  dog  appeared  on  the 
scene.  This  sign  was  afterward  extended 
to  other  dogs,  showing  that  there  was  a 
certain  recognition  of  the  common  quali¬ 
ties  or  attiibutcs  of  the  dog.  Similarly 
when  the  writer’s  own  child,  among  its 
first  words,  used  the  term  star  for  all 
brightly  shining  objects.  Here  again 
there  was  perception  of  likeness,  but  no 
52 
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setting  the  term  before  its  mind  as  an  ob-  considerable  way  along  the  conceptual 
ject  of  thought.  Lastly  {d)  we  have  the  path,  and  is  fairly  within  sight  of  our  dis- 
(/enom/nattVe  sign,  which  means  a  connota-  tinctions  of  thing  and  quality,  individual 
live  sign  consciously  bestowed  ns  such  with  and  class.  AVhy  logical  lellection  on  this 
a  full  conceptual  appreciation  of  its  otlice  name  as  such  should  be  needed  to  raise 
and  purpose  as  a  name.  such  a  performance  to  the  dignity  of  a 

In  this  scheme  Dr.  Romanes  evidently  true  conceptual  act,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  un¬ 
recognizes  the  point  we  aie  now  dealing  derstand.  And  indeed,  the  author  him- 
with,  viz.  the  implication  of  a  true  self  appears  to  recognize  all  this  in  a  dim 
thought-process  in  the  pioper  use  of  a  way  at  least,  when  he  adds  that  the  con- 
name.  lie  seems  to  be  trying  to  dispense  notative  sign  may  be  the  acccompanimcnt 
with  this  as  long  as  possible,  with  the  not  only  of  receptual  but  of  truly  concep- 
view  of  securing  a  number  of  intermediate  tual  ideation.  At  the  same  time  this  ad- 
stepping-stones.  Can  he  be  said  to  have  dition  may  very  well  complete  the  reader’s 
succeeded  ?  Does  this  hierarchy  of  signs  perplexity,  for  it  appears  to  render  the 
with  its  parallel  scale  of  ideation  carry  us  next  stage  of  evolution,  the  deiioininative 
up  to  logical  thought  ?  Is  it  even  intelli-  sign,  unnecessary. 

gible  ?  Let  us  briefly  examine  it.  Altogether  the  author’s  account  of  sign- 

To  begin  with,  it  staggers  one  not  a  accompanied  ideation  is  not  quite  satis- 
little  to  find  that  long  before  the  “  clas-  factory.  To  begin  with,  one  misses  an 
sificatory  attribution  of  qualities”  is  possi-  adequate  psychological  treatment  of  signs 
ble,  the  animal  somehow  manages  to  in  general,  their  nature  and  function  in 
mark  particular  qualities,”  whatever  our  mental  processes,  such  as  M.  Taine 
these  may  mean.  How,  one  asks,  can  a  has  given  us  in  the  beginning  of  his  work 
sign  be  appended  to  a  quality  without  be-  ‘‘  On  Intelligence.”  Then  our  author 
coming  a  ‘‘ connotative  sign,”  that  is,  has  left  us  very  much  in  the  dark  as  to 
attributing  a  quality  to  a  thing  ?  But  let  what  it  is  that  the  sign  does  for  the  intel- 
us  pass  to  the  really  important  point,  viz.  lective  process,  when  it  begins  to  be  used, 
the  alleged  power  of  the  animal,  e.g.  the  On  the  one  hand,  since  we  are  told  that 
talking  bird,  to  extend  a  sign  to  different  the  mere  addition  of  a  name  transforms 
members  of  a  class,  and  so  to  attribute  the  generic  image  into  a  “  concept,”  we 
common  qualities  or  resemblances  to  naturally  expect  the  function  of  the  sign 
these,  while  it  is  unable  to  form  a  con-  to  be  a  large  and  important  one.  On  the 
cept  in  the  full  sense.  This  extension,  other  hand,  we  gather  that  signs  can  be 
we  are  told,  takes  place  in  the  case  of  the  used  at  the  level  of  receptual  ideation, 
sign-using  bird  by  receptual  ideation,  where,  consequently,  true  conceptual 
Aud  here  the  critic  may  as  well  confess  thought  is  wholly  excluded, 
himself  faiily  beaten.  On  the  one  hand.  This  confusion  seems  to  have  its  main 
Dr.  Romanes  tells  us  that  such  a  named  source  in  the  curious  theory  that  while  an 
recept  is  a  concept  (lower  concept),  and  idea  may  be  general,  it  cannot  become  a 
moreover  that  the  sign  employed  is  a  con-  true  concept  till  it  is  introspectively  re- 
notative  sign  ;  on  the  other  hand  he  hast-  garded  as  our  idea  ;  and  its  counterpart, 
ens  to  assure  us  that  it  is  not  a  name,  and  that  while  a  sign  may  be  a  true  sign  and 
therefore  presumably  not  a  concept,  in  even  subserve  the  attribution  of  qualities 
the  rigorous  or  perfect  sense,  since  the  to  objects,  it  cannot  grow  into  the  full 
sign  is  not  consciously  employed  as  a  sign,  stature  of  a  name  till  it  is  reflected  on  as 
Here  we  seem  to  have  a  stepping-stone  a  name.  By  this  doctrine.  Dr.  Romanes 
which  it  is  impossible  to  define,  a  sort  of  seems  unwittingly  to  have  substituted  the 
tertium  quid  between  the  image  and  the  logical  for  the  psychological  definition  of 
concept  which  is  at  once  neither  and  both,  the  concept,  and  so  to  have  put  the  latter 
Surely  if  a  sound  is  used  for  the  purpose  higher  up  in  the  evolutional  scale  than  it 
of  marking  resemblances  and  attributing  ought  to  be.  To  this,  it  must  be  added 
qualities,  it  is  a  genuine  name,  and  the  that  the  author  appears  to  have  been  over- 
mental  process  underlying  it  is  a  germ  of  anxious,  with  the  view  of  making  the 
true  conceptual  thought.  To  say  that  the  trausit  smooth,  to  multiply  distinctions, 
parrot  attributes  qualities,  and  attributes  Such  intermediate  forms  as  Dr.  Romanes 
them  in  a‘‘  classificatory”  way  too,  seems  here  attempts  to  interpolate  in  the  process 
indeed  to  mean  that  the  bird  has  got  a  of  iutellectual  development  cannot  in 
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truth  do  away  with  the  broad  distinctions 
which  psychologists  are  in  the  habit  of 
drawing.  Thus  the  recept  only  appears 
to  connect  the  image  and  the  concept  just 
because  it  tries  to  be  both  at  the  same 
time.  So  the  lower  stadium  of  the  sign 
only  gives  an  appearance  of  bridging  over 
the  interval  between  signless  ideation  and 
sign-aided  thought,  just  because  it  aims 
at  once  at  being  something  less  than  a 
true  sign,  and  this  true  sign  itself. 

If  our  criticisms  are  just.  Dr.  Romanes 
cannot  be  said  to  have  succeeded  in  his 
main  object,  viz.  the  obliteration  of  all 
qualitative  difference  between  human  and 
animal  intellection  by  the  interposition  of 
psychological  links  which  can  be  seen  to 
have  the  essential  characters  of  both. 
And  here  one  is  naturally  led  to  ask 
whether  the  author  is  after  all  on  the  right 
track.  For  he  is  a  master  of  his  facts 
and  shows  considerable  power  in  the  mar¬ 
shalling  of  his  arguments,  and,  as  even  a 
hasty  perusal  of  the  volume  can  show  any¬ 
body,  he  has  here  concentrated  his  force 
in  a  severe  and  sustained  effort.  Where 
he  has  failed  it  is  conjccturabic  that  others 
may  fail  also.  And  so  it  behooves  us  to 
see  whether  he  has  approached  the  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  right  way,  or,  at  least,  in  the 
only  possible  way. 

The  introduction  of  all  this  technical 
mechanism  of  receptual  ideation,  lower 
concepts,  and  the  rest,  has  for  its  avowed 
object  the  avoidance  of  all  introduction  of 
qualitative  change  in  the  process  of  intel¬ 
lectual  evolution.  Dr.  Romanes  tells  us 
plainly  at  the  outset  that  he  is  going  to 
establish  identity  of  kind  between  the  ani¬ 
mal  and  the  human  type  of  intellection. 
And,  no  doubt,  if  it  were  possible  to  do 
this  in  the  way  here  attempted,  that  is  to 
say  by  interposing  transitional  forms  which 
virtually  efface  all  qualitative  unlikeness, 
it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  evo¬ 
lutionist.  But  it  may  be  said  that  it  is 
not  the  only  way  of  satisfying  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  evolution  hypothesis.  Dr. 
Romanes  pertinently  remarks,  in  meeting 
a  priori  objections  to  the  derivation  of 
human  from  animal  intellection,  that  in 
the  life  of  the  human  individual  we  ac¬ 
tually  have  a  series  of  transitions  from 
animal  to  human  psychosis.  Now,  a 
glance  at  the  intellectual  development  of 
the  individual  shows  us  that  distinct  quali¬ 
tative  differences  are  introduced.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  obvious  fact  that  every  new 


sensation  effects  a  qualitative  addition  to 
the  infant's  mental  life,  there  is  the  more 
important  fact  that  the  hrsi  image  of  the 
absent  mother  or  nurse  introduces  a  new 
sphere  of  mental  activity.  The  child  that 
dreams  and  imagines  is  already  a  different 
being  from  the  infant  that  merely  touches 
and  sees.  Similarly  it  may  be  said  that 
the  first  conscious  process  of  breaking  up 
its  sense-presentations,  the  first  distinct 
apprehension  of  relations,  is  epoch-making 
just  because  it  marks  the  on-coming  of  a 
new  mode  of  mental  activity,  a  qualitative 
exterision  of  its  conscious  life. 

To  say  this,  however,  is  not  to  say  that 
the  process  of  development  is  wanting  in 
continuity.  For,  first  of  all,  these  higher 
forms  of  activity  introduce  themselves  in 
the  most  gradual  way,  and  only  slowly 
disentangle  themselves  from  the  lower 
forms  which  constitute  their  matrix. 
Thus  the  image  little  by  little  lifts  itself 
butterfly-like  out  of  its  chrysalis,  the  per¬ 
cept.  Similarly,  what  we  call  thinking, 
with  its  conscious  comparing  and  relating 
of  the  products  of  sense  perception, 
emerges  in  the  most  gradual  way  out  of 
lower  forms  of  psychosis. 

But  this  is  not  all,  or  the  main  thing. 
W'hile  the  higher  and  lower  forms  of  intel¬ 
lection  undoubtedly  exhibit  qualitative 
differences,  it  may  be  possible  to  transcend 
these  differences  by  going  deeper,  and  de¬ 
tecting  the  veritable  elements  of  the  intel¬ 
lective  process.  This  deeper  analysis  is 
emphatically  the  work  of  modern  psy¬ 
chology,  and,  as  every  reader  of  Mr.  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer  knows,  is  of  vast  assistance 
to  the  evolutionist  in  following  the  psy¬ 
chical  process  from  its  rudest  conceivable 
form  in  the  lower  grades  of  animal  life  up 
to  the  highest  achievements  of  human 
thought.  The  luminous  idea  that  all  in¬ 
telligence  is  at  bottom  a  combination  of 
two  elementary  processes,  differentiation 
and  integration,  seems  to  lift  one  at  once 
high  above  the  perplexities  with  which 
our  author  so  laboriously  deals.  It  en¬ 
ables  us  to  say  that  animal  intelligence, 
just  because  it  is  intelligence,  must  be 
identical  in  substance  with  our  own.  The 
qualitative  differences  between  perception 
and  conception,  or,  to  take  Dr.  Romanes’ 
example,  “  the  logic  of  recepts”  and  the 
logic  of  concepts,  which  obstinately  per¬ 
sist  so  long  as  we  look  at  the  process  ab 
extra,  now  appear  as  mere  results  of  diffei- 
ent  degrees  of  complexity,  of  unlike  modes 
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of  combination  of  the  ultimate  elements  ; 
just  as  to  the  physiologist  the  manifold 
variety  of  color  resolves  itself  into  differ¬ 
ent  modes  of  combination  of  two  or  three 
elementary  sentient  processes, 

^Vhen  once  this  fundamental  identity 
of  all  intellective  processes  is  clearly  ap¬ 
prehended,  the  question  where  exactly  in 
the  evolutionist’s  tree  the  twig  of  thought 
proper,  or  better,  perhaps,  of  conscious 
generalization,  branches  off,  sinks  to  its 
proper  place  as  a  question  of  quite  second¬ 
ary  importance.  At  the  same  time  we 
may  agree  with  Dr.  Romanes  that  the 
point  has  its  real  historical  or  genealogical 
interest,  and  that  he  has  not  done  amiss 
to  devote  a  volume  to  its  discussion. 

The  question  turns  mainly  on  the  point 
how  much  the  animal  can  do  by  means  of 
pure  imagining  and  the  aid  of  associa¬ 
tion.  Our  author  clearly  recognizes  that 
this  will  carry  animals  some  way.  and  may 
give  to  their  mental  operations  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  true  generalizing  process, 
lint  he  has  not  fixed  the  limits  of  this  pic- 
toiial  or  suggestive  inference  with  the  pre¬ 
cision  one  looks  for,  partly,  no  doubt,  be- 
cause  his  whole  view  of  the  generic  image 
as  somehow  involving  a  generalizing  proc¬ 
ess  tended  to  obscure  from  him  the  real 
point.  One  might  safely,  perhaps,  hazard 
the  assertion  that  the  diving-bird  can  get 
on  very  well  without  anything  like  a  gen¬ 
eral  idea  of  water,  a  pure  (generic)  image 
being  all  that  seems  riecessary.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  is  disposed,  on  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  facts  addneed  by  our  author, 
to  put  the  beginnings  of  the  true  general¬ 
izing  process  pretty  low  down.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  seems  to  be  involved  in  the  mental 
life  of  the  ants,  as  elicited  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock’s  experiments,  and  described  by 
Dr.  Romanes  (p.  94  and  following). 
And  since  these  particular  actions  plainly 
imply  the  use  of  signs,  and  apparently 
signs  capable  of  indicatinc  such  abstract 
ideas  as  those  of  quantity,  there  seems  no 
reason  why  we  should  hesitate  to  call  ants 
thinkers  in  the  sense  of  being  able  to  form 
general  notions.  The  same  applies  to  the 
mechanical  inventions  of  the  spider,  de¬ 
scribed  bv  Mr,  Larkin  (p.  62).  Similarly, 
it  is  difilicult  to  deny  the  rudiment  of 
“conceptual  thought”  to  a  fox  who  can 
reason  on  the  matter  of  traps  in  the  way 
described  by  Leroy  (p.  56),  or  to  a  dog 
that  was  cured  of  his  dread  of  imagined 
thunder  by  being  shown  the  true  cause  of 


the  disturbing  noise,  viz.  the  shooting 
bags  of  apples  on  to  a  floor  (pp.  59,  60). 
No  doubt  there  is  a  danger  in  straightway 
endowing  animals  with  mental  qualities 
identical  with  our  own,  when  their  actions 
resemble  ours.  There  may,  of  course,  be 
two  psychological  explanations  of  the 
same  action.  VVe  cannot,  however,  es¬ 
cape  our  limitations,  and,  if  we  are  to  deal 
with  animal  ways  at  all,  we  are  bound  to 
interpret  them  in  terms  of  our  own  mental 
processes. 

The  hesitation  of  the  evolutionist  to  at¬ 
tribute  rudimentary  thought  to  animals, 
in  which  Dr.  Rotnanes  evidently  shares, 
is  no  doubt  due  to  the  firmly  established 
assumption  that  we  generalize  by  help  of 
language.  To  the  nominalist  more  espe¬ 
cially  it  savors  of  rank  heresy  to  hint  that 
animals  apparently  destitute  of  signs  may 
be  capable  of  generalizing  their  percep¬ 
tions  and  reaching  a  dim  consciousness  of 
the  distinction  between  the  universal  and 
the  particular. 

But  is  the  nominalist’s  assumption  that 
language  is  the  indispensable  instrument 
of  thought  above  challenge?  A  consider¬ 
able  part  of  Dr.  Romanes’  volume  deals 
with  the  lelations  of  thought  to  language, 
lie  gives  us  a  fairly  good  summary  of  the 
results  of  research  into  the  origin  of  lan¬ 
guage.  It  cannot  be  said  that  these  throw 
much  light  on  the  question.  Perhaps  it 
is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  they  should. 
Our  author  contends  with  some  skill  as 
against  Professor  Max  Mflller  that  the 
earliest  traces  of  human  language  suggest 
a  highly  pictorial  and  non-conceptual 
mode  of  ideation.  And  in  his  ingenious 
hypothetical  account  of  the  genealogy  of 
man  as  the  articulate  reasoner  our  author 
inclines  to  the  idea  that,  so  far  from  lan¬ 
guage  making  the  thinker,  the  endowment 
of  language  has  to  be  engrafted  on  a  high 
quality  of  intelligence,  and  even  then  to 
undergo  considerable  development  before 
it  becomes  a  mechanism  for  conceptual 
thought. 

The  whole  subject  is  still  a  dark  and 
perplexing  one,  and  we  must  refrain  from 
dogmatizing.  It  may,  however,  be  con¬ 
tended  that  the  evidence  on  the  whole 
supports  the  view  that  the  generalizing 
process  is  up  to  a  certain  and  not  very 
high  point  independent  of  language. 
That  is  to  say,  an  animal  unassisted  by 
any  system  of  general  signs  may  make  a 
start  along  the  path  of  comparing  its  ob- 
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servations,  resolving  them  into  their  con¬ 
stituents,  and  separating  out  some  of  these 
as  common  qualities.  Whether  in  these 
nascent  operations  of  thought  there  is 
some  substitute  for  our  mechanism  of 
signs,  we  do  not  know  and  perhaps  never 
shall  know.  However  this  be,  they  re¬ 
main  nascent  processes  never  rising  above 
a  certain  level.  The  addition  of  some 
kind  of  sign  which  can  be  used  as  a  mark 


of  common  features  or  qualities  seems  to 
be  indispensable  to  any  high  degree  of 
generalization,  and  to  any  elaborate  proc¬ 
ess  of  reasoning.  It  is  the  want  of  such 
signs,  and  not  the  lack  of  the  “  power  of 
abstraction,”  that  keeps  certain  animals, 
for  example  the  dog,  from  being  rational 
animals  in  as  complete  a  sense  as  a  large 
number  of  our  own  species. — Nineteenth 
Century. 


CHARLES  STEWART  PARNELL. 


BY  JUSTI.V  MCCARTHY,  M.P. 


I  FtRST  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Parnell  shortly  after  his  entering  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1875.  I  knew 
nothing  of  him  up  to  that  time  except  his 
historic  name.  I  knew  that  he  belonged 
to  the  family  of  the  Sir  John  Parnell  who 
stood  by  Grattan’s  side  in  the  long  strug¬ 
gle  against  the  passing  of  the  fatal  Act  of 
Union.  The  mere  name  was  naturally  a 
recommendation  to  me.  I  used  to  watch 
the  House  of  Commons  very  closely  in 
those  days,  although  I  was  not  yet  a  mem¬ 
ber.  At  that  time  I  did  not  intend  to  be 
a  member.  I  had  been  asked  more  than 
once  to  stand  for  an  Iiish  constituency, 
and  I  had  always  refused.  I  did  not  see 
anything  in  particular  to  go  into  Parlia¬ 
ment  for.  I  could  not  be  an  English 
member — I  mean,  I  could  not  stand  for  an 
English  constituency — with  my  strong 
Irish  national  sentiments  ;  and  there  did 
not  seem  much  that  an  Irish  representa¬ 
tive  could  do.  Thu  national  causd  had 
indeed  revived  under  the  name  of  Home 
Rule,  and  there  were  many  earnest  men 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  even  in  those 
days,  to  speak  up  for  that  cause.  Mr. 
Isaac  Butt  was  the  Home  Rule  leader,  and 
among  his  followers  were  my  late  friend 
Alexander  M.  Sullivan,  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  speakers  who  ever  addressed  the 
House  of  Commons  as  an  Irish  represent¬ 
ative  since  the  days  of  O’Counell  ;  and 
there  were  many  other  eloquent  and  capa¬ 
ble  men.  But  there  did  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  much  life  in  the  whole  affair.  The 
policy  of  Mr.  Butt  was  to  have  what  is 
called  a  “  full  dress  debate”  on  Home 
Rule  once  in  every  Session.  Mr.  Butt 
made  a  capital  speech  himself,  full  of  argu¬ 
ment  and  eloquence,  and  several  of  his 


followers  made  brilliant  speeches.  In 
fact,  they  Imd  the  argument  and  the  elo¬ 
quence  all  to  themselves.  Very  few  Eng¬ 
lish  or  Scottish  members  took  any  part  in 
the  debate.  Two  nights  were  resignedly 
given  up  to  the  parade  of  the  Irish  mem¬ 
bers,  and  that  was  all.  At  the  close  of 
the  debate  the  Minister  in  charge  got  up 
and  made  a  speech  in  which  he  compli¬ 
mented  Mr.  Butt  on  his  ability  and  his 
eloquence — praised  the  general  tone  of  the 
Irish  speakers — gently  deprecated  the  ex¬ 
treme  utterances  of  some  few  of  them,  and 
then  blandly  put  the  whole  question  away. 
He  merely  declared  that  it  would  nut  be 
possible  for  any  English  Government  even 
to  argue  the  Home  Rule  question  seri¬ 
ously  ;  but  considerately  added  that  he 
and  his  colleagues  did  not  object  to  the 
Irish  members  having  their  annual  say  on 
the  subject.  Then  the  division  was  taken, 
thirty  or  forty  one  way — some  hundreds 
the  other  way.  Next  morning  the  Lon¬ 
don  daily  papers  all  said  that  no  English 
statesman  could  possibly  promise  even  to 
grant  an  inquiry  into  the  reason  of  the 
demand  for  Home  Rule  in  Ireland.  At 
that  time  all  that  members  from  Ireland 
asked  for  was  a  Committee  or  Commission 
to  inrjuire  into  the  reasonableness  of  the 
demand  for  Home  Rule. 

I  did  not  see  much  promise  in  all  this. 
Yet  I  had  nothing  better  to  suggest.  The 
people  of  Ireland  then  took  but  little  in¬ 
terest  in  Parliamentary  agitation.  There 
was  no  popular  suffrage.  Men  who  went 
into  Pailiament  as  avowed  Irish  National¬ 
ists  usually  ended  by  taking  some  sort  of 
office  or  place  of  emolument  under  the 
Government.  The  memory  of  the  treason 
of  Keogh  and  Sadleir  was  still  keen  and 
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bitter.  Of  the  thoroughly  honest  Irish¬ 
men  who  had  stood  up  for  the  cause  in 
the  most  desolate  and  desperate  moments 
there  were  few  left.  Sir  Charles  Gavau 
Duffy  was  settled  in  Austialia.  My  old 
friend,  John  Francis  Maguire,  was  dead. 
Frederick  Lucas,  that  noble  Engli.>ihman 
who  loved  Ireland  as  though  she  had  been 
his  own  land,  was  dead.  George  Henry 
Moore  was  dead.  John  Pope  llennessy 
had  taken  to  the  Colonial  service,  and  was 
fighting  everywhere  a  stout  and  gallant 
fight  for  the  same  rights  of  native  popula¬ 
tions  which  he  had  made  while  he  was  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  moment 
seemed  dark.  Suddenly  Mr.  Parnell  came 
into  the  House  of  Commons  as  successor 
to  John  Martin — “  honest  John  Martin,” 
as  friends  and  opponents  alike  called  him 
— one  of  the  relrels  of  Forty-eight  and  a 
brother-in-law  of  John  Mitchel.  Mr. 
Parnell  took  up  and  systematized  the  plan 
of  obstruction  which  Mr.  Biggar  had 
started  and  was  carrying  on  in  a  more  or 
less  haphazard  sort  of  way.  I  was  im¬ 
pressed  with  Mr.  Parnell’s  force  of  char¬ 
acter  from  the  very  first.  His  peculiar 
rjuietness  of  manner,  combined  with  his 
indomitable  perseverance  and  his  dauntless 
courage,  filled  me  with  respect  and  admi¬ 
ration.  It  seemed  nothing  to  him,  a  raw 
young  man  just  come  from  Cambridge,  to 
stand  up  night  after  night  and  every  night, 
and  face  the  whole  hostile  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  He  was  a  bad  speaker  at  first — he 
was  not  anything  of  an  orator  even  at  the 
last ;  he  had  a  poor  vocabulary — words 
came  to  him  with  difficulty — his  range  of 
ideas  seemed  curiously  narrow  ;  in  short, 
according  to  all  recognized  rules  and  tradi¬ 
tions  of  Parliamentary  criticism  he  ought 
to  have  been  a  dead  failure  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Yet  there  was  the  hard 
fact  staring  any  impartial  observer  in  the 
face — he  was  not  a  dead  failure.  The 
House  for  the  most  part — almost  alto¬ 
gether — hated  him  ;  but  it  could  not  de¬ 
spise  him  or  ignore  him  :  it  had  to  listen 
to  him — it  had  to  take  account  of  him. 
The  strength  of  genuine  conviction  and  of 
thorough  manhood  was  in  him.  If  the 
House  of  Commons  cannot  conquer  one 
man,  then  the  one  man  conquers  the 
House  of  Commons,  In  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred  the  House  conquers  the 
man.  In  Mr,  Parnell’s  case  the  man  con¬ 
quered  the  House. 

I  soon  began  to  look  for  great  things 


from  Mr.  Parnell.  I  felt  sure  I  had  got 
at  the  purpose  of  his  policy  of  obstruction. 
It  was  no  mere  wanton  longing  to  disturb 
the  business  and  the  order  of  a  Parliament¬ 
ary'  assembly.  It  was  a  settled  statesman¬ 
like  policy,  at  once  bold  and  subtle.  I 
read  it  thus.  Mr.  Parnell  was  a  man  who 
had  no  faith  in  the  possibility  of  success 
for  the  Irish  national  cause  by  an  armed 
insurrection.  I  have  often  heard  him  say 
that  an  armed  insurrection  is  a  hopeless 
business  in  a  country  which  has  no  moun¬ 
tains  inland.  Mountains  round  the  coast¬ 
line  only,  and  a  flat  country  all  between, 
make  guerilla  warfare  hopeless,  he  used  to 
point  out,  and  give  the  struggle  into  the 
hands  of  the  Imperial  enemy'  with  his 
ironclads  and  his  long-range  guns.  But 
neither  had  Mr.  Parnell  any  faith  in  the 
sort  of  Parliamentary  action  which  was 
being  carried  on  just  then,  the  annual  de¬ 
bate  on  Home  Rule  and  the  academic  ar¬ 
guments  drawn  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada  and  Australia  smd  Austria- 
Hungary.  He  saw  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  did  not 
know  or  care  anything  about  Home  Rule 
— hardly  knew  that  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  a  Home  Rule  party  in  Parliament. 
The  great  object,  then,  was  to  compel  the 
English  public  to  listen  ;  and  Mr.  Parnell 
became  more  and  more  convinced  that  the 
great  platform  to  use  for  that  purpose  was 
the  House  of  Commons.  If  we  could 
only  compel  the  English  public  to  listen, 
there  would  be  some  chance  of  our  con- 
viucing  them  and  carrying  them  with  us. 
Without  them,  we  could  do  nothing. 
But  they  would  have  to  pay  some  atten¬ 
tion  to  us,  when  we  systematically  said  to 
the  House  of  Commons  :  If  you  will 
not  listen  to  our  claims  you  shall  do  no 
other  business  whatever.  If  you  will  not 
read  our  petition,  we  can  at  least,  like  the 
woman  in  the  Roman  story,  throw  our¬ 
selves  down  before  the  feet  of  your  horses 
and  compel  you  either  to  stop  on  your 
way  or  to  trample  over  our  bodies.” 

That  was  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Parnell’s 
obstruction.  Of  course,  he  was  not  the 
inventor  of  Parliamentary  obstruction. 
Parliamentary  obstruction  has  been  a 
weapon  applied  at  all  times  since  ever 
there  was  a  constitutional  Parliament  in 
England.  But  it  was  always  before  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  some 
paiticular  measure  or  delaying  some  par¬ 
ticular  policy.  Mr.  Parnell  employed  it 
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for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  hearing 
for  a  great  national  cause.  We  know 
what  liappcned.  lie  obtained  the  hear¬ 
ing,  and  the  true  Liberalism  of  England 
and  Scotland  and  Wales  admitted  at  last 
the  justice  of  the  cause. 

It  soon  became  apparent  to  me  that  Mr. 
I’arnell  was  on  the  light  track,  and  I  felt 
a  strong  desire  to  be  with  him  in  his  plan 
of  campaign.  SUM  I  did  not  accept  his 
leadership.  lie  offered  me  his  influence 
and  support  if  I  would  consent  to  stand 
for  an  Irish  county  under  his  leadership. 

I  refused  to  accept  the  offer.  I  preferred 
to  keep  myself  free.  Suddenly  a  vacancy 
occurred  in  a  county,  and  I  w'as  invited 
to  stand.  I  was  asked  simply  on  my 
reputation  as  an  Irish  literary  man,  who, 
although  making  his  living  in  London, 
had  never  ceased  to  be  a  Nationalist.  I 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  was  elected 
without  opposition.  I  was  not  asked  one 
single  question  about  Mr.  Parnell  dr  his 
policy.  I  went  into  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  absolutely  free  and  unpledged  to  any 
party — except,  of  course,  to  whatever 
party  best  represented  in  my  opinion  the 
cause  of  Ireland.  This  was  while  Mr. 
Butt  still  retained  the  leadership. 

Mr.  Butt  died  soon  after.  Some  of 
Mr.  Butt’s  devoted  followers  declared 
that  Mr.  Parnell  had  hounded  him  to  his 
death.  Of  course,  when  any  public  man 
dies  such  a  charge  is  made  against  some¬ 
body.  It  was  flung  out  as  an  accusation 
against  Sir  Robert  Peel  that  he  had 
hounded  Canning  to  his  death.  What 
Mr.  Parnell  did  with  regard  to  Mr.  Butt 
was  that  he  pressed  cn  a  plan  of  action 
more  strong  and  diiect  than  any  of  the 
methods  which  .Mr.  Butt  was  willing  to 
adopt.  I  knew  Mr.  Butt  and  greatly  ad¬ 
mired  his  varied  abilities.  But  I  could 
not  help  seeing  that  his  policy  was  thor¬ 
oughly  played  out.  I  believed  then,  and 
I  believe  now,  that  Mr.  Parnell  had 
breathed  a  fresh  and  vigorous  life  into 
the  party,  and  I  gave  him  such  support  as 
I  could  give.  I  think  Mr.  Parnell  was 
perfectly  right  in  the  course  he  took.  It 
is  childish,  and  worse  than  childish,  to  say 
that  if  you  set  yourself  in  opposition  to 
some  particular  policy  conducted  by  a 
public  man.  with  whose  political  purposes 
you  are  mainly  in  sympathy,  and  that  man 
afterward  dies,  you  are  open  to  the  charge 
of  having  hounded  him  to  his  death. 
Such  an  absurd  principle  would  render  all 


progress  in  political  affairs  impossible. 
Yet  it  was  for  a  long  time  a  charge  against 
Mr.  Parnell  that  he  had  hounded  Isaac 
Butt  to  his  death.  Before  Mr.  Butt’s 
death,  I  had  identified  myself  with  Mr. 
Parnell’s  little  party  of  some  eight  or  ten 
members,  and  I  stayed  with  him  through 
many  dark  days  and  many  grim  fortunes. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Butt,  Mr.  Shaw 
became  leader  of  our  patty  for  a  shoit 
time.  But  after  the  General  Elections  of 
1880  it  was  clear  to  most  of  us  that  Mr. 
Parnell  was  destined  to  bo  the  popular 
man  in  Ireland,  and  he  was  chosen  leader 
over  the  head  of  Mr.  Shaw.  Had  Mr. 
Shaw  died  anywhere  about  that  time,  we 
should  of  course  have  been  charged  with 
having  hounded  him  to  his  death.  Then 
came  the  most  important  crisis  which,  in 
my  opinion,  Mr.  Parnell  ever  had  to  face. 
All  the  “  moderate  men,”  as  they  used  to 
be  called,  and  as  they  called  themselves, 
straightway  deserted  him  and  us,  and  sat 
on  benches  opposed  to  us.  Let  it  be  re¬ 
membered  that  at  that  time  there  was  no 
popular  franchise  in  Ireland.  We  knew' 
very  well  that  if  the  Irish  peasant  could 
be  allowed  to  give  his  vote,  that  vote 
would  have  been  given  without  hesitation 
for  Mr.  Parnell.  But  the  suffrage  in 
Ireland  was  still  very  narrow,  and  the 
peasant  on  the  fields  and  the  artisan  in  the 
towns  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
When  we  got,  through  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
means,  the  extended  franchise  some  years 
after,  we  swept  the  country  of  the  men 
who  had  followed  Mr.  Shaw.  Not  one 
of  them,  1  think,  came  in  at  the  elections 
of  1880.  But  in  the  meantime  it  was  a 
terrible  crisis  for  Mr.  Parnell.  He  had 
not  a  majority  of  Irish  members.  He  had 
no  absolutely  conclusive  proof  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  in  general  were  with 
him  ;  in  the  absence  of  a  popular  suffrage 
he  could  have  no  such  proof.  Yet  he 
held  his  course  with  the  sustaining  convic¬ 
tion  that  time  would  prove  him  to  be  in 
the  right.  I  admired  him  thoroughly 
during  all  those  years  of  trial.  We  had 
to  fight  a  long  battle  against  coercion,  and 
we  had  those  against  us  who  ought  to 
have  been  for  us.  Mr.  Parnell  never  lost 
courage,  temper,  or  confidence.  Then 
came  the  terrible  crisis  of  the  Plnenix 
Park.  For  a  moment,  Mr.  Parnell 
seemed  desponding  —  almost  despairing. 
”  It  is  always  like  this  in  Ireland,”  he 
said  more  than  once  ;  “  whenever  she 
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seems  to  come  near  the  attainment  of  her 
dc&ire,  some  calamity  for  which  she  is  not 
responsible  strikes  in  between  her  and  her 
hope.”  I  have  thought  of  that  saying 
since  then. 

Mr.  Parnell  soon  rallied  from  the  cruel 
effects  of  the  murders  in  Phoenix  Park. 
He  became  composed  again  and  hopeful 
again.  The  General  Election  of  188.5 
made  him  the  leader  of  eighty-six  follow¬ 
ers — the  large  majority  of  the  whole  Irish 
representation.  He  kept  up  that  majority 
after  the  elections  of  1886  consequent  on 
the  defeat  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Home  Rule 
measure.  He  was  perfectly  consistent  in 
his  political  conduct  up  to  this  time.  He 
was  quite  willing  to  accept  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  Home  Rule  measure — he  would 
have  been  willing,  before  that,  to  accept 
a  Home  Rule  measure  from  the  party  to 
which  the  late  Lord  Carnarvon  belonged. 
How  near  we  were  to  getting  a  measure 
of  Home  Rule  from  the  Tory  Government 
at  that  time,  history  will  find  it  hard  to 
settle  until  the  day  comes  when  all  the 
political  correspondence  of  1885  may  be 
safely  made  public.  Mr.  Parnell  certainly 
did  not  seek  out  Lord  Carnarvon.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  found  difficult  to  in¬ 
duce  him  to  meet  Lord  Carnarvon.  But 
when  he  had  seen  Lord  Carnarvon  he 
would  have  been  willing,  of  course,  as  we 
all  should  have  been,  to  accept  Horne  Rule 
from  Lord  Carnarvon  or  any  one  else  who 
could  give  it  to  us.  Mr.  Parnell,  how¬ 
ever,  expressed  grave  doubts  as  to  whether 
Lord  Carnarvon  was  strong  enough  to 
carry  his  party  with  him.  Mr.  Parnell, 
in  fact,  attached  but  little  importance  to 
the  whole  negotiation. 

Mr.  Parnell’s  great  triumph  came  on 
the  memorable  night  when,  after  the 
breakdown  of  the  Pigott  plot,  he  arose  in 
the  House  of  Commons  and  was  greeted 
by  the  uprising  of  every  Liberal  member 
on  the  benches  of  the  Opposition.  A 
greater  triumph  no  man  ever  had  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  “  If  ’twere  now  to 
die,  ’twere  now  to  be  most  happy.”  He 
had  been  cruelly  wronged.  He  had  been 
basely  calumniated.  An  indictment  had 
been  drawn  up  against  a  nation — against 
the  nation  of  which  he  was  the  chosen 
representative.  The  calumnies  had  been 
disproved — had  been  atoned  for  in  money, 
in  shame,  and  in  blood.  The  indictment 
against  the  nation  had  utterly  failed.  The 
Liberals  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales 


were  eager  to  mark  their  sympathy  with 
the  calumniated  leader  of  a  calumniated 
nation.  The  demonstration  was  all  the 
more  splendid  because  it  was  spontaneous. 
In  our  generation  no  such  scene  is  ever 
again  likely  to  be  looked  upon  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  Special  Commission  and  the  whole 
of  the  anxiety  connected  with  it  must 
have  tried  Mr.  Parnell  more  than  he  ever 
admitted — more  than  he  knew  at  the 
time.  He  certainly  maintained  ncailv  all 
through  the  ordeal  the  most  absolute  and 
serene  composure.  But  there  was  one 
day  when,  at  the  close  of  his  cross-exami¬ 
nation,  I  and  others  who  were  near  me  in 
the  court,  felt  only  too  well  convinced 
that  his  nervous  power  had  given  way, 
and  with  it  for  the  moment  his  under¬ 
standing.  He  was  evidently  outworn,  and 
he  answered  at  random  and  without  even 
looking  at  the  report  of  some  reputed 
statement  of  his  own  which  he  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  explain.  I  felt  convinced  then, 
and  I  feel  convinced  now,  that  he  was  not 
quite  responsible  for  the  words  he  was 
uttering.  I  had  a  theory  then,  and  I  have 
it  still,  about  Mr.  Parnell's  occasional  dis¬ 
appearances  from  public  life.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  thought  that  he  knew  at  certain 
times  that  the  wear  and  tear  of  nervous 
power  was  becoming  too  much  for  him — 
that  he  felt  he  must  withdraw  himself 
from  active  life  for  a  short  time  ;  and  that 
he  believed  the  risk  of  any  misconception 
or  misconstruction  was  less  than  the  risk 
of  carrying  on  his  public  duties  at  a  time 
when  his  nerves  were  positively  not  equal 
to  the  work.  I  give  this  but  as  a  theory 
to  others  ;  for  myself  it  has  always  been 
an  explanation  of  much  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  a  mystery. 

I  have  often  been  asked  whether  Mr. 
Parnell  was  an  intellectual  man.  “  Dis- 
tinguo.^*  He  was  unquestionably  a  man 
of  commanding  intellect.  What  he  ac- 
corn[>lishcd  proves  that  much  more  clearly 
than  any  panegyric  or  any  argument  could 
do.  His  work  proves  his  intellect.  But 
I  suppose  we  can  all  see  a  distinct,  al¬ 
though  jierhaps  a  subtle,  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  man  of  intellect  and  an  intellect¬ 
ual  man.  An  intellectual  man,  in  the 
literary  or  artistic  sense,  Mr.  Parnell  was 
not.  lie  cared  nothing  about  literature  ; 
he  cared  nothing  about  music  ;  he  cared 
little  aborrt  painting  or  sculpture  ;  he  hud 
no  feeling  whatever  for  poetry  or  for  the 
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beauty  of  a  landscape,  or  for  any  of  the 
unnumbered  subjects  and  questions  con. 
ncctud  with  all  these,  lie  bad  not  the 
slifjhtest  interest  in  what  are  ealled  “  prob¬ 
lems  of  life,”  I  never  heard  from  him  a 
word  that  appertained  to  anything  meta¬ 
physical  or  psychological,  or  to  any  form 
of  self-analysis — that  morbid  pastime  of 
the  age — or  analysis  of  any  life-problem 
whatever.  He  had  but  a  slight  and  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge  of  history.  There  are 
men  who  must  be  described  as  famous 
among  the  living  in  our  day  in  art  or  let¬ 
ters,  and  whose  names  would  have  con¬ 
veyed  to  Mr.  Parnell’s  mind  no  manner 
of  idea.  I  do  not  think  1  say  a  word  too 
much  when  I  say  that  the  whole  of  the 
literary  and  artistic  side  of  life  was  dark¬ 
ness  to  Mr.  Parnell.  It  was  not  so  much 
that  he  turned  away  from  it  as  that  he 
passed  it  without  looking  at  it.  But  one 
could  not  talk  with  Mr.  Parnell  for  long 
without  gaining  the  impression  that  he 
was  talkirrg  with  a  man  of  commanding 
intellect.  Mr.  Parnell  never  talked  mere 
commonplaces.  He  took  in  new  ideas 
slowly,  but  when  once  they  had  got  into 
his  mind  they  spread  and  germinated  and 
became  fertile  there.  lie  had  a  very 
quick  and  keen  observation,  and  a  remark¬ 
able  judgment  as  to  character  and  nature. 
He  could  look  across  a  whole  held  of  poli¬ 
tics,  and  take  in  the  complete  situation  at 
a  glance.  He  had  above  all  things  the 
instinct  and  the  genius  of  the  commander 
in-chief.  In  the  council-room  he  was 
often  slow,  uncertain,  undecided  ;  sat 
silently  listening  to  the  opinions  of  others, 
put  off  his  own  jirdgment  to  the  last, 
sometimes  gave  no  opinion  of  his  own, 
but  suddenly  adopted  the  opinion  of  an¬ 
other  man.  In  whatever  course  he  de¬ 
cided  on  taking  he  was  almost  sure  to 
prove  himself  right  in  the  result.  But  it 
was  not  in  council  that  he  showed  him¬ 
self  at  his  best.  It  was  in  a  crisis  that  his 
genius  came  suddenly  out.  A  great  un¬ 
expected  political  crisis  arises  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Perhaps  a  vote  of  censure 
is  brought  forward  and  pressed  against  lire 
Ministry.  The  subject  is  one  which  docs 
not  involve  any  principle,  so  far  as  Irish 
opinion  is  concerned,  and  the  decision  of 
which  either  way  would  not  directly  affect 
any  Irish  interest.  The  Irish  members 
are  free  to  abstain  altogether  from  voting, 
and,  according  to  tire  traditions  and  the 
unwritten  law  of  all  independent  parties 


in  Parliament,  they  are  free  to  vote  for 
one  side  or  tire  other,  as  either  might  be 
made  indirectly  or  even  remotely  a  means 
of  advancing  the  interests  of  the  Irish 
cause.  Nothing  has  been  decided  by  the 
Irish  party  ;  they  are  waiting  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  debate  and  of  events. 
Events  have  changed,  there  is  a  collapse 
here,  a  breakdown  there  ;  an  admission 
made  on  the  one  side,  a  prontise  exacted 
on  the  other.  The  whole  situation  is 
new,  and  there  is  no  time  to  consider  it. 
The  division  bell  will  ring  in  a  moment, 
and  on  the  vote  of  the  Irish  party  depends 
the  fate  of  a  Ministry.  Parnell  sits  for  a 
moment  silent,  and  his  men  all  look  to 
him.  Suddenly  he  says,  in  the  quietest 
and  most  unmoved  tone  ;  ”  1  think  we 
had  better  vote  with  the  Government  this 
time  or,  “  I  think  we  shall  do  well  by 
voting  with  the  Opposition.”  I  never 
knew  Mr.  Parnell  to  make  a  mistake  in 
strategy  or  in  tactics  when  he  was  thus 
suddenly  thrown  back  upon  his  own  in¬ 
stinct  and  his  own  inspiration  as  command¬ 
er-in-chief.  Most  of  those  who  have  had 
anything  to  do  with  journalism  must  have 
known  the  Special  Correspondent  who  is 
good  for  little  or  nothing  if  he  is  set  down 
to  write  an  account  of  some  peaceful  civil 
ceremonial,  but  who  becomes  a  brilliant 
and  powerful  writer  when  he  is  wrapped 
in  the  smoke  of  a  battle-field,  and  has  to 
scratch  down  his  “copy”  on  horseback, 
and  with  the  shells  screaming  about  him. 
The  excitement  gives  him  instant  posses¬ 
sion  and  command  of  all  his  finest  faeul- 
ties.  Mr.  Parnell  sometimes  reminded 
me  of  this  order  of  Special  Correspondent. 
The  more  exciting  the  ciisis,  the  more 
severe  the  responsibility,  the  brighter  and 
calmer  became  the  intellect  of  our  com¬ 
mander-in-chief.  We  knew  we  could  al¬ 
ways  trust  to  his  judgment  then. 

Mr.  Painell’s  policy  grew  upon  him, 
and  developed  within  him,  as  events  went 
on.  He  could  no  more  have  intended  at 
the  beginning  to  do  all  that  he  did  than 
Julius  Cuisar  could  have  staited  in  life 
with  the  determination  to  become  the 
greatest  man  in  the  world.  In  his  Uni¬ 
versity  days  he  had  no  eare  about  politics 
whatever  ;  he  hardly  knew  that  there  was 
any  Irish  national  question.  He  himself 
told  me  some  years  ago  of  the  aceident, 
as  it  might  almost  be  ealled,  which  first 
sent  him  into  political  life.  Of  course  he 
must  have  come  into  politics  sooner  or 
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later.  He  could  no  more  have  escaped 
his  destined  work  in  politics  than  Robert 
Burns  could  have  avoided  writing;  poetry. 
But  as  some  chance  impulse  or  inspiration 
has  suddenly  set  many  a  poet  writing,  so 
there  appears  to  have  been  an  event 
wdiich  suddenly  made  Mr.  Parnell  a  poli¬ 
tician.  At  the  time  of  the  Fenian  out¬ 
break  of  1867,  Parnell’s  mother  was  in 
Ireland,  staying  at  Avondale,  his  place  in 
the  county  of  Wicklow.  She  was  an 
Ameiican,  and  was  known  to  be  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  many  of  the  Fenians,  to  whom 
she  had  been  very  kind.  The  Dublin  au¬ 
thorities  got  into  their  mind  the  absutd 
idea  that  she  was  sheltering  Fenians  and 
storing  firearms  in  her  son’s  house.  The 
police  were  sent  to  search  the  house,  and 
I  am  told  they  persisted  in  searching  the 
lady’s  own  bedroom.  Charles,  her  son, 
was  then  at  Cambridge.  The  news  of 
what  he  regarded  naturally  as  a  wanton 
insult  to  his  mother  filled  him  with  anger. 
He  was  then  a  very  young  man,  and  not 
disposed  to  make  much  allowance  for  offi¬ 
cial  stupidity,  over-zeal  and  blundering. 
But  even  when  the  very  natural  anger  had 
subsided  or  spent  itself  the  question  re¬ 
mained  :  “  What  is  this  national  cause 
which  has  my  mother’s  sympathy — for 
which  men  calling  themselves  Fenians  are 
prosecuted  and  imprisoned  and  trans¬ 
ported,  and  for  which  they  are  willing  to 
die  ?  Is  there  a  national  cause  ?  and  if 
so,  why  am  I  not  in  it,  as  my  ancestor 
was  in  the  days  of  Henry  Grattan  ?”  Mr. 
Parnell  began  to  study  Irish  politics.  The 
moment  he  had  made  up  his  niind  he 
flung  himself  into  the  struggle  with  char¬ 
acteristic  energy  and  determination. 

I  have  already  shown  what  was  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  field  over  which  Mr.  Parnell 
had  to  cast  his  eyes  before  making  up  his 
mind  as  to  his  own  course  of  action.  It 
is  curious  to  think  what  a  fresh,  untrained 
mind  it  was.  Mr.  Parnell  had  never  at¬ 
tended  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  or  read  about  them,  or  cared  about 
them.  He  had  known  nothing  of  the 
Fenian  cause  or  the  Fenian  leaders.  But 
he  seems  to  have  at  once  made  up  his 
mind  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done 
by  armed  insurrection,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  by  the  sort  of  Pailia- 
mentary  agitation  which  was  going  on. 
Now,  if  that  had  been  the  only  conclusion 
he  came  to,  there  would  not  have  been 
much  political  instinct  or  inspiration  in  it. 


Many  of  us  had  long  come  to  that  conclu¬ 
sion.  It  was  better  to  have  Isaac  Butt’s 
policy  than  absolutely  nothing,  for  after 
all  it  kept  the  little  Parliamentary  lamp 
burning,  and  any  light,  however  feeble, 
might  have  been  looked  to  as  a  light  of 
hope.  But  it  was  clear  to  most  of  us  that 
the  annual  debate  on  Home  Rule  might 
go  on  for  a  century  without  making  any 
impression  on  public  opinion,  and  with¬ 
out  converting  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  House  of  Commons  did  not  care 
three  straws  about  the  whole  question. 
The  House  of  Commons  never  takes  the 
initiative.  Free  trade  could  never  have 
been  carried  merely  by  Parliamentary  de¬ 
bates  on  the  merits  of  the  question.  The 
Anti-Corn  Law  League  got  hold  of  the 
English  democracy,  and  the  English  de¬ 
mocracy,  aided  by  an  extraordinary  and 
most  calamitous  ciisis,  converted  Sir  Rob¬ 
ert  Peel  and  the  House  of  Commons. 

“  Famine  itself,  against  which  we  had 
warred,  joined  us,”  said  John  Blight. 
Without  the  Free  Trade  League,  and,  as 
it  would  seem,  without  the  Irish  famine, 
the  eloquence  of  Cobden  and  Bright 
would  have  called  aloud  to  solitude  for 
years  and  years.  Mr.  Parnell  seems  to 
have  made  up  his  mind  from  a  very  early 
period  of  his  political  life  that  the  first 
thing  to  do  was  to  get  a  strong  force  of 
public  opinion  in  Ireland  behind  him. 
Later  on  he  came  to  be  possessed  with  a 
feeling  of  the  necessity  for  a  great  force 
of  English  public  opinion  behind  him. 
But  the  first  work  was  to  get  hold  of 
Ireland,  and  bring  its  popular  sentiment 
and  support  back  to  constitutional  and 
Parliamentary  agitation. 

An  English  reader  will  never  understand 
exactly  what  Mr.  Parnell  did  or  how  'he 
came  to  do  it,  unless  he  gets  into  his  mind 
the  central  fact  that  when  Mr.  Parnell 
came  into  the  House  of  Commons  Ireland 
was  only  just  barely  recovering  from  a  fit 
of  very  natural  revulsion  agflnst  all  Parlia¬ 
mentary  agitation.  This  feeling  of  revul¬ 
sion  had  a  twofold  inspiration.  Adven¬ 
turers  like  Sadleir  and  Keogh  had  used 
Parliamentary  agitation  for  their  own 
swindling  purposes,  and  their  game  had 
failed  and  ended  in  hideous  personal  and 
political  catastrophes.  Honest  Irishmen 
who  had  done  all  their  best  for  Ireland  in 
the  House  of  Commons  had  succeeded  in 
doing  little  or  nothing,  and  some  of  them 
had  died  and  some  of  them  had  left  the 
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country.  Therefore  the  new  national 
movement  under  the  new  name  of  Home 
Rule  had  not  taken  much  hold  of  the 
heart  of  the  Irish  population.  To  this 
very  day — to  this  very  hour — the  memory 
of  Sadleir  and  Keogh  is  appealed  to  in 
Ireland  as  a  warning  against  any  manner 
of  Parliamentary  agitation  which  doe*  not 
have  as  its  first  principle  hatred  and  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  English  Liberal  party.  It  is 
forgotten  that  Keogh’s  most  impassioned 
appeals  were  made  to  the  men  of  the  hill¬ 
side,  that  he  appealed  shrilly  to  the  uncon¬ 
stitutional  forces,  and  professed  a  noble 
scorn  of  anything  merely  Parliamentary 
— until  his  scorn  of  Parliamentary  meth¬ 
ods  had  found  him  so  firm  in  his  Parlia¬ 
mentary  seat  as  to  enable  him  to  use  Par¬ 
liamentary  methods  fur  his  own  personal 
advantage.  It  was  Parnell’s  skill,  fore¬ 
sight,  and  good  fortune  which  enabled 
him  to  turn  the  very  hatred  of  the  Enolish 
Parliament  into  a  means  of  bringing  Ire¬ 
land  back  to  the  ways  of  Parliamentary 
agitation.  Does  this  seem  a  paradox  ? 
I  shall  show  very  easily  that  it  was  a  sound 
and  statesmanlike  policy. 

Why  not  start  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  an  Irish  National  party,  which  should 
express  by  its  very  action  in  Parliament 
the  distrust  and  hatred  felt  by  so  many  of 
the  Irish  people  for  any  and  every  English 
I’arliament  ?  Would  not  the  vast  major¬ 
ity  of  the  Irish  people  soon  begin  to  put 
faith  in  a  party  which  employed  its  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  worry 
and  obstruct  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
make  it  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  foreign 
nations  ?  What  ardent  Irish  Nationalist 
could  refuse  to  give  his  approval  and  his 
support  to  a  party  like  that  ?  Mr.  Par¬ 
nell  came  in  at  a  fortunate  time  for  such 
a  policy.  The  Tories  were  engaged  in 
passing  a  Coercion  Act,  and  the  prisons 
were  yet  full  of  Fenian  captives.  The 
country  was  getting  tired  of  Butt’s  annual 
motions  and  the  annual  compliments  paid 
to  him  by  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  A 
new  sensation  ran  through  the  veins  of 
the  people  when  it  was  found  that  a  group 
of  men  had  come  up  in  the  House  of 
Commons  who  were  determined  to  ob¬ 
struct  the  Government  and  every  Govern¬ 
ment  in  every  way,  and  turn  the  rules  of 
the  House  of  Commons  against  the  House 
itself.  Mr.  Parnell  very  wisely  did  not 
confine  himself  to  Irish  questions.  Very 
early  in  his  career  he  signalized  himself 


by  joining  with  a  small  and  earnest  set  of 
English  Radicals  in  obstructing  the  policy 
of  the  Tory  Government  in  South  Africa. 
He  took  the  leading  part  in  the  obstruc¬ 
tive  movement  which  ended  in  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  flogging  in  the  army  and  navy. 
Probably  it  was  his  experience  of  the  effect 
that  could  be  produced  upon  English 
popular  feeling  by  a  bold  and  daring  pol¬ 
icy  of  this  kind  which  first  put  into  his 
mind  the  idea  that  Home  Rule  itself  could 
be  carried  by  such  a  policy.  Only  by 
degrees  and  slowly  could  there  have  come 
on  him  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  strength  of  a  policy  of  systematized 
obstruction.  I  have  heard  it  told  as  an 
anecdote  of  Mr.  Spurgeon — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  true  or  not — that  when  some¬ 
body  asked  him  what  he  would  have  done 
in  his  early  preaching  career  if  he  had 
failed  to  secure  the  attention  of  the  con¬ 
gregation,  he  declared  that  if  he  could  not 
have  accomplished  his  object  otherwise  he 
would  have  mounted  the  pulpit  in  a  red 
coat,  and  so  compelled  attention.  Mr. 
Spurgeon  had  a  just  confidence  in  what  he 
intended  to  say.  Only  get  the  congrega¬ 
tion  to  listen  at  the  first,  and  all  the  rest 
was  safe.  Something  like  that  was  the 
idea  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  of  his  few  asso¬ 
ciates  in  the  early  days  of  his  obstruction. 
The  immediate  business  was  to  obstruct 
coercion,  and  the  Tory  Government  who 
were  pressing  it  on.  That  was  work 
enough  in  itself  to  win  the  approval  of  all 
Irish  Nationalists.  Besides  that,  there 
was  the  fact  that,  while  Isaac  Butt  always 
showed  the  utmost  deference  to  the  rules 
and  the  usages  and  the  conventionalities  of 
the  House  of  Cbmmons,  this  new  party 
proclaimed  an  absolute  indifference  to  all 
public  opinion  and  all  judgment  except 
the  public  opinion  and  the  judgment  of 
the  people  of  Ireland.  And  then  behind 
all  that — and  this  was  the  thought  that 
came  latest  up  in  Mr.  Parnell’s  mind — 
was  the  idea  that  if  the  Irish  Nationalists 
could  compel  England,  and  especially  the 
English  democracy,  to  listen  to  what  they 
had  to  .say  for  Ireland,  the  English  de¬ 
mocracy  would  be  converted  to  our  cause. 
Mr.  Parnell  had  at  that  time,  and  for 
years  after,  a  great  faith  in  the  ultimate 
justice  of  English  public  opinion.  He 
was  patient,  and  quite  willing  to  await  re¬ 
sults.  I  remember  years  after  this,  when 
the  Painell  Commission  was  about  to 
open,  I  told  him  one  day  that  I  thought 
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gorae  members  of  the  Liberal  Opposition 
were  a  little  afraid  of  the  possibility  of 
unpleasant  disclosuies  being  made.  He 
answered  very  composedly.  “  It  is  quite 
natural  that  they  should  be  afraid,”  he 
said.  “They  do  not  know  but  that  we 
may  at  one  lime  or  other  have  been  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  sanction,  or  at  all  events  to 
overlook,  the  doing  of  some  wild  things. 
W’e  are  not  alarmed,  because  we  know 
that  we  never  did  anything  of  the  kind. 
But  they  cannot  know  that  as  we  do.” 

It  was  in  that  frame  of  mind  that  he 
took  all  the  odium  heaped  upon  him  and 
his  followers  during  the  early  chapters  of 
obstruction.  “  It  will  all  come  light  in 
the  end,”  he  used  to  say.  “  They  will 
find  that  we  have  a  real  political  purpose 
in  what  we  are  doing,  and  they  will  do  us 
justice  yet.”  I  have  heard  and  read  a 
great  deal  about  Mr.  Parnell’s  ingrained 
hatred  for  England  and  the  English.  I 
never  learned  anything  of  the  kind  from 
any  words  of  his,  until  the  days  of  Com¬ 
mittee  Room  Number  Fifteen,  lie  was  a 
cool  and  critical  observer  of  national  pe¬ 
culiarities  here,  there,  and  everywhere, 
and  his  criticisms  were  unusually  keen 
and  just.  lie  often  criticised  English 
ways  as  he  ciiticised  Irish  ways  or  French 
or  American  ways,  but  of  ingrained  ha¬ 
tred  to  England  I  at  least  knew  nothing. 
Some  of  his  followers  owned  to  such  a 
feeling,  and  declared  that  they  could  not 
help  it.  1  never  heard  him  say  anything 
of  the  kind.  He  appeared  to  me  to  have 
had  hardly  any  antipathies.  He  was  pos¬ 
sessed  by  one  great  idea — “  possessed,” 
in  the  old  sense — the  idea  of  carrying 
Home  Rule  for  Ireland.*  He  always  told 
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me  that  when  Home  Rule  was  carried  he 
hoped  very  soon  to  be  able  to  retire  into 
private  life.  So  practical  was  his  turn  of 
mind  that  he  told  me  some  years  ago  he 
had  been  studying  the  famous  old  building 
in  College  Green,  and  that  he  feared  it 
would  be  found  wholly  unsuited  for  the 
purposes  of  a  modern  Irish  Parliament. 
“  We  must  sit  there  for  a  session  or  two,” 
he  said,  “  for  the  sake  of  the  historic  as¬ 
sociation  ;  but  I  fear  that  we  shall  then 
have  to  find  out  some  other  place — per¬ 
haps  to  build  a  new  place  altogether.” 
He  knew  well  that  we  were  years  off  then 
from  the  accomplishment  of  our  wishes  ; 
but  his  faith  was  firm  that  the  wishes 
nrust  be  accomplished,  and  he  was  already 
looking  out  for  the  practical  arrangements 
which  must  be  ntade  on  their  accomplish¬ 
ment.  The  act  was  characteristic  of  the 
man.  He  was  eminently  practical  ;  he 
had  no  interest  in  abstractions.  Even 
national  sentiments  he  regarded  but  as 
means  to  accomplish  a  practical  result.  I 
have  no  wish  to  speak  about  the  events  of 
the  last  twelve  months.  It  is  a  fine  and  a 
true  saying  that  the  forbearance  which 
seemed  too  much  for  the  living  seems  too 
little  for  the  dead.  I  think  of  Mr.  Par¬ 
nell  as  I  knew  him  during  the  years  that 
we  fought  side  by  side.  As  Carlyle  asks, 
when  trying  to  sum  up  the  character  of 
Mirabeaii,  “  What  foiniula  is  there,  never 
so  comprehensive,  that  will  expiess  truly 
the  plus  and  the  minus  of  him — give  us 
the  accurate  net  result  of  him  ?”  “  There 

is  hitherto  none  such,”  says  Carlyle,  speak¬ 
ing  cf  Mirabeau.  “  There  is  hitherto  none 
such,”  I  say,  speaking  of  Parnell.  —  Con. 
temporary  Review. 


THE  “INTERVIEWER”  ABROAD. 

DY  EDWARD  DOW*DEN. 


Those  persons  who  watch  with  interest 
the  latest  developments  of  French  litera¬ 
ture  probably  found  some  amusement  and 
some  instruction  in  the  series  of  “  inter¬ 
views” — for  the  word  as  well  as  the  thing 
has  been  adopted  from  us  by  our  neigh¬ 
bors — interviews  with  men  of  letters,  and 
especially  with  young  men  of  letters, 
which  appeared  not  long  since  in  the  pages 
of  the  Echo  de  Paris.  M.  Jules  Huret, 
the  skilful  Chief  Inquisitor,  has  now  col¬ 


lected  his  memorials  of  the  torture-cham¬ 
ber  into  a  volume,  and  it  may  be  feaied 
that  a  good  many  English  readers  will  be 
frightened  away  from  a  highly  entertain¬ 
ing  book  by  the  somewhat  alarming  pomp 
of  science  in  its  title — Enquete  sur  V Evo¬ 
lution  litteraire.  If  this  book  be  fairly 
representative  of  the  intellectual  movement 
in  France — and  a  book  containing  confes¬ 
sions  from  MM.  Renan,  De  Goncourt, 
Zola,  Anatole  France,  Maurice  Barres, 
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Jules  Lemaitre,  Mallarme,  Verlaine, 
Morcas,  Mirbcau,  Leconte  de  Lisle,  Ca- 
tiille  Mendds,  Coppee,  Vacqneiie,  Rod, 
and  some  half  a  hundred  of  other  writers 
may  ho  considered  representative — the 
characteristic  vices  and  foibles  of  the  man 
of  letters  assuredly  play  no  inconsiderable 
part  in  the  “evolution  of  literature.’’ 
llere  may  be  learned  the  art  of  literary 
self-advertisement  in  both  the  direct  way, 
which  thrusts  forward  the  “  I,’’  naked 
and  unashamed,  and  the  indirect  way, 
which  reflects  the  “  I’’  in  the  mirrors  of 
admired  and  admiring  friends  ;  here  may 
be  witnessed  the  indignant  revolt  of  youth 
against  age — youth,  which,  after  centuries 
of  venerable  folly,  has  at  last  found  the 
secret  of  all  beauty  and  the  key  to  univer¬ 
sal  truth  ;  here  may  be  seen  the  scorn  of 
self-satisfied  age  for  aspiring  youth  ;  here 
the  pride  of  mystification  ;  the  war  of 
schools,  the  hatred  of  successful  rivals, 
and  the  bitterer  hatred  of  successful  com¬ 
rades.  “  I  have  read  your  Enquetes,’’ 
wiites  M.  Gustave  Guiches,  “  which  move 
so  picturesquely  through  the  courtless 
jcsthetics  of  the  day.  It  is  as  if  I  were 
reading  over  again  the  Tentation  de  Saint 
Antoine.  From  these  studies  of  youis 
there  creeps  over  me  a  nightmare  as  dis¬ 
tressing  as  that  caused  by  the  vision  of  re¬ 
ligious  chaos  in  Flaubert’s  book.  I  have 
seen  defiling  past  me  symbolists,  instru¬ 
mentalists,  decadents,  naturalists,  neo¬ 
realists,  supra-naturalists,  psychologists, 
I’arnassiens,  mages.  Positivists,  Buddh¬ 
ists,  Tolstoizers  ;  I  have  heard  fierce  im¬ 
precations,  bitter  laughter,  cries  of  pity, 
solemn  anathemas,  subtle  analyses,  abso¬ 
lute  syntheses,  proclamations  eloquently 
improvised.  Everything  has  been  said, 
re-said,  unsaid.’’  And  M.  Guiches  there¬ 
upon  proceeds  to  add  his  own  particular 
speech  to  the  confusion  of  Babel.  “  Lit¬ 
erary  Evolution  !’’  cries  M.  Paul  Bonne- 
tain,  “evolution  of  a  tortoise  wriggling 
on  its  back  !’’ 

M.  Leon  llennique,  author  of  Pmif, 
and  of  the  more  recent  Un  Caract^re,  a 
study,  in  the  form  of  a  novel,  of  the  more 
obscure  hypnotic  phenomena,  was  one  of 
the  few  who  faced  round  upon  the  in¬ 
genious  and  courteous  tormentor,  con¬ 
fronting  him  with  a  direct  negative.  “  I 
cannot  persuade  myself,’’  he  wrote,  “  to 
'belabor  the  masters,  to  use  my  finger¬ 
nails  on  the  writers  of  my  own  generation, 
to  cleave  in  twain  my  younger  brethren, 


nor  in  any  way  whatever  to  trumpet  medi¬ 
ocrity  or  what  is  beneath  mediocrity. 
.'.  .  Nay,  I  cannot  even  utter  my  own 
elope."  It  was  a  magnanimous  resolve  ; 
but  the  interviewer  was  not  defrauded  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  well  content  to 
have  secured  so  striking  a  communication. 
More  trying  was  the  reception  given  to 
hirtr  by  M.  Guy  de  Maupassant,  whose 
reputation  is  that  of  the  man  in  all  Paris 
most  difficult  to  approach.  M.  Iluret 
tells,  with  a  touch  of  pathos,  how  long¬ 
ingly  he  had  anticipated  this  particular 
interview.  From  early  youth  the  ideal 
author  of  his  imagination  had  been  Guy 
de  Maupassant ;  true,  he  had  heard  the 
great  disciple  of  Flaubert  styled  “  un 
snob,’’  but  to  what  calumnies  is  not  genius 
exposed  ?  and  now  the  eventful  moment 
of  audience  was  come.  I  quote  from 
M.  Iluret  the  record  of  what  followed  : — 

‘‘  I  ring.  A  servant,  or  rather  a  flunkey, 
appears  ;  you  know  that  insolent  eye  which 
we  see  in  all  the  antechambers  of  the  ambi¬ 
tious  bourgeois.  ‘  Monsieur  is  not  at  home.’ 

I  wrote  some  words,  notwithstanding,  on  my 
card,  and  I  was  introduced,  passing  through 
an  antechamber  decorated  with  Arab  hangings, 
and  entering  a  luxurious  room  which  1  have 
no  time  to  describe,  where  tender  colors  ruled, 
and  which  in  its  general  effect  seemed  to  me 
to  be  in  far  from  excellent  taste. 

“  Enter  the  master.  I  surveyed  him  with 
curiosity  and  remained  stupefied :  Guy  de 
Maupas;«unt !  Guy  de  Maupassant !  For  so 
much  time  as  it  takes  to  bow,  choose  a  chair, 
and  sit  down  I  inwardly  repeated  the  name, 
and  gazed  at  the  little  man  before  me  ;  shoul¬ 
ders  not  too  broad  ;  heavy,  bi-colored  mus¬ 
tache,  chestnut,  the  hairs  us  if  they  had  been 
steeped  in  alcohol.  He  courteously  begged 
me  to  be  seated.  But  on  the  first  words  re¬ 
ferring  to  literature,  a  consultation,  etc.,  he 
assumed  a  disagreeable  aspect,  as  if  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  headache  or  in  some  way  thoroughly 
uncomfortable.  ‘  Ob,  monsieur,’  he  said — 
and  his  words  came  wearily  and  his  whole  air 
was  splenetic,  ‘  1  beg  of  you,  do  not  speak  to 
me  of  literature  !  I  am  suffering  from  severe 
neuralgia  ;  1  start  for  Nice  the  day  after  to¬ 
morrow,— so  my  physician  orders  me — the  at¬ 
mosphere  here  in  Paris  oppresses  me,  the 
noise,  the  agitation  ;  1  am  really  very  far  from 
well.’  I  sympathized,  and  approaching  the 
subject  again  with  the  utmost  precaution  and 
my  best  skill,  tried  to  elicit  some  vague  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion.  *  Oh,  literature,  mon¬ 
sieur  !  I  never  speak  of  it.  I  write  when  it 
gives  me  pleasure  to  do  so,  but  speak  of  it — 
no  !  Besides  at  present  I  know  not  one  man 
of  letters.  1  am  on  good  terms  with  Zola, 
with  Goncourt,  in  spite  of  his  Mi^wirs,  but 
them  1  rarely  see,  and  the  rest  never.  1  know 
only  the  younger  Dumas  ;  our  provinces  are 
not  the  same  and  we  never  speak  of  litera- 
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tnre  .  .  .  there  are  so  many  other  things.’  I 
opened  my  eyes  like  portholes.  ‘  Yes,’  I  said, 
knowing  his  taste  for  this  amusement,  ‘  yacht¬ 
ing.’  ‘  And  so  many  others.  Stay,  monsieur, 
the  proof  that  I  am  telling  you  the  truth  is 
this — not  long  ago  they  promised  me  a  seat  in 
the  Academy — twenty-eight  names  sure,  and 
I  refused  it,  and  crosses  and  all  that ;  no, 
really,  it  does  not  interest  me  ;  let  us,  I  beg, 
speak  no  more  of  literature.’  ” 

And  such,  adds  the  interviewer,  with  a 
touch  of  pardonable  irony,  are  the  views 
of  M.  de  Maupassant  on  the  contemporary 
evolution  of  literature. 

The  immediate  occasion  or  excuse  for 
M.  lluret's  inquiry  was  the  appearance  of 
two  noteworthy  books  :  the  Jardin  de 
Berenice^  the  last  volume  of  M.  Maurice 
Banes,  the  younfr  Boulangist  deputy,  who 
“  dines  with  Stendhal,  and  sups  with 
Saint  Ignatius,”  and  the  Pelerin  passionne 
of  M.  Jean  Moreas.  If  M.  Barres  can  be 
ranged  in  a  class,  we  must  reckon  him 
among  the  “  Psychologists,”  whose  boast 
is  to  have  displaced  the  Naturalists  in 
prose  fiction.  M.  Moreas,  a  Greek  by 
birth,  rejecting  the  leadership  of  Mallarme 
and  Verlaine,  both,  alas  !  now  beyond 
the  fatal  fortieth  year,  and  therefore  in 
the  cold  and  shallows  of  extreme  antiquity, 
proclaims  himself  with  no  uncertain  voice 
as  chief  of  the  Symbolists,  arid  it  would 
seem  that  his  claim  has  been  allowed  if  a 
banquet  (2nd  February)  in  his  honor  be 
the  proper  proof  of  poetical  leadership. 
‘‘  Passionate  pilgrim  1”  exclaims  one  of 
the  tribe,  himself  a  symbolist-decadent, 
“  pilgrims  without  a  pilgrimage,  and  pas¬ 
sionate — oh,  no  1  No  one  has  ever  met 
two  of  these  pilgrims  together  on  the  same 
route.”  Yet  the  Passionate  Pilgrim  of 
M.  Moreas  is  a  volume  to  note,  if  not  for 
its  contents,  at  least  for  its  aims  with  re¬ 
spect  to  style  and  metrical  form.  The 
author  w'as  born  in  1856,  and  having 
reached,  in  1884,  the  happiest  age  for  a 
poet,  is  said  by  his  malicious  friends  to 
have  grown  since  then  no  older.  As  the 
T’sychologists  have  in  prose  fiction  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  Naturalists,  so  in  poetry 
the  Symbolists  aim  at  the  overthrow  of 
the  Parnassien  dynasty  ;  and  thus  the  two 
books  which  have  been  named  served  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  for  a  centre  around  which  to 
group  the  questions  and  answers  of  the 
inquisitor  and  his  victims. 

Before  setting  to  work,  M.  Iluret  con¬ 
sidered  the  order  in  which  he  should  call 
his  witnesses,  and  carefully  prepared  his 


questions.  Of  the  Psychologists  he  in- 
quired  .  What  is  the  significance,  and 
what  is  the  future,  of  the  present  reaction 
against  Naturalism  ?  Is  there  a  bond  of 
kinship  between  the  Psychological  school 
and  the  Symbolists  ?  Is  there  not,  again, 
something  in  common  between  the  Natu¬ 
ralists  and  the  Parnassiers  in  their  disdain 
of  personal  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the 
writer,  in  their  tendency  to  pessimism, 
and  in  their  aim  at  plastic  or  concrete 
presentation  of  what  is  positive  and  real, 
rather  than  the  suggestion  or  evocation  of 
things  invisible  ?  Of  the  Symbolist- 
Decadents  he  inquired  :  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  word  inscribed  upon  their 
banner  ?  what  are  their  poetic  aims  ?  how 
are  they  related  to  the  Parnas^iens  ?  who 
are  their  representative  writers  ?  what  are 
the  works  which  embody  the  purpos(.s  of 
the  movement  i  And  in  a  similar  manner 
suitable  interrogations  were  framed  for  the 
elder  schools  of  Parnassus  and  of  Nature. 
But,  like  an  accomplished  interviewer, 
M.  Iluret  did  not  tie  himself  to  his  own 
order  of  examination  ;  he  kept  his  hands 
free  and  his  eyes  open  ;  he  was  alive  at 
every  point.  If  he  could  not  run  down 
his  game,  there  might  still  be  some  profit 
in  the  accidents  and  incidents  of  the  chase. 
If  he  could  not  come  to  the  winning-post, 
he  might  yet  pick  up  some  Atalanta’s 
apple  on  or  off  the  course.  To  touch  in 
now  and  again  a  bit  of  local  color  was  a 
relief  from  the  scientific  severity  of  his 
Enquote.  The  doctrine  of  M.  Anatole 
France  on  the  elision  of  e  mute  was  inter¬ 
rupted,  not  altogether  unhappily,  by  the 
incursion  of  a  charming  child  of  eight  or 
nine  into  the  critic’s  study  ;  her  terra¬ 
cotta  frock  and  her  floating  hair  come  well 
into  the  picture,  and  the  suavity  of  the 
criiic,  who  could  so  gracefully  reply  to  a 
cartel  from  M.  Leconte  de  Lisle,*  is  here 
shown  in  pretty  pleadings  with  his  little 
daughter  that  she  should  not  desert  him 
at  the  luncheon-table.  “  Ces  jeunes 
gens  !  Tons  fumistes  !”  exclaimed  a 
feminine  voice  at  the  moment  when  the 
interviewer  entered  the  study  of  M.  de 
Heredia.  It  was  madame,  who  was  read¬ 
ing  aloud  from  the  Echo  the  last  words 


*  “  I  have  never  been  wanting  in  the  respect 
dne  to  M.  Leconte  de  Lisle.  If  he  generously 
forgets  in  my  favor  that  he  was  born  in  1820, 
it  is  my  duty  not  to  forget  the  fact.  Mast  I 
needs  tell  him  that  he  is  one  of  those  glories 
which  we  dare  not  touch?” 
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recorded  in  the  interview  with  the  great 
poet  whom  M.  Anatole  France  had  been 
80  unlucky  as  to  offend.  The  ladies  rose, 
but  not  without  a  feminine  outbreak  of 
criticism  :  “  Oh  !  vos  symbolistes  !  Je 
les  execre.”  Instantly  the  words  were 
transferred  to  the  fortunate  recorder’s 
note-book.  “  But  this  is  not  part  of  the 
interview,  surely  ?”  “  No,  madame,”  I 

replied,  with  a  smile  in  response  to  hers, 
“  but  it  is  color — and  so  local  !” 

There  is  color,  too,  in  the  picture  of 
M.  Octave  Mirbeau,  the  celebrated  author 
of  Calvaire  and  Seltastien  Roch,  in  his 
garden  near  Rouen,  amid  his  Japanese 
lilies  and  German  irises  ;  or  pointing  out 
to  his  visitor  the  Chinese  Moreas,  with  its 
great  orange  petals,  “  worth  many  Moreas 
of  Athens  [the  author  of  the  Passionate 
Pilgrim^,  1  assure  you.”  But  English 
readers,  at  the  present  moment,  will  pre¬ 
fer  another  picture — that  of  the  “  Flemish 
Shakespeare”  (writer  of  genius,  surely, 
but  a  very  Flemish  Shakespeare),  of 
whom  M.  Mirbeau  was  the  discoverer, 
and  about  whom  we  have  already  heard  a 
good  deal,  and  shall  soon  hear  more.  In 
order  to  find  M.  Maurice  Mailerlinck,  it 
was  necessary  to  take  the  train  for  Ghent. 
The  weather  was  abominable,  and  under 
the  melancholy  sky  the  interviewer  ex¬ 
pected  to  see,  in  a  suitably  gloomy  envi¬ 
ronment,  the  spectral  figure  of  the  author 
of  La  Princesse  Maleine. 

‘  ‘  A  surprise.  Twenty-seven  years  old,  large¬ 
ly  built,  square  shoulders,  blond  mustache  cut 
close,  Maeterlinck,  with  bis  regular  features, 
bright  eyes,  and  cheeks  of  rosy  bloom,  real¬ 
izes  exactly  the  Flemish  type.  This,  added  to 
bis  very  simple  manners,  his  almost  timid 
bearing,  the  absence  of  gestures  and  the  ab¬ 
sence  also  of  embarrassment,  aroused  at  once 
a  feeling  of  very  agreeable  surprise.  This 
man,  with  his  correct  dress — black,  with  white 
silk  cravat— will  not  play  the  part  of  the  pre¬ 
cocious  genius,  nor  deal  in  mystery  or  nievfout- 
ism ;  he  is  modest  and  he  is  sincere.  But  the 
charm  has  something  to  counterbalance  it ;  if 
I  do  not  succeed  in  making  my  interlocutor 
forget  the  interview,  which  terrifies  him,  I 
shall  elicit  nothing  for  my  Enquete,  or  next 
to  nothing  from  his  large  tranquillity.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  I  began  to  reckon  my 
gains  ;  not  a  word  about  himself  or  others,  or 
hardly  a  word  ;  brief  phrases,  monosyllabic 
replies  to  my  questions,  a  slight  gesture,  a  nod 
of  the  head,  a  movement  of  the  lips  or  eye¬ 
brows,  such  will  be  all  I  glean  from  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  my  interview  so  long  as  he  feels  him¬ 
self  a  victim  of  the  interviewer.  Little  by  lit¬ 
tle  I  must  make  him  forget  the  purpose  of  my 
travel,  and  break  up  bit  by  bit  this  blond 
piece  of  silence.  And  again  I  feel  that  there 


is  nothing  deliberate  in  bis  attitude,  nothing 
affected.  He,  with  entire  simplicity,  gives 
me  silence  as  others  gave  speech.  We  lunched 
together  and  exhibited  an  alarming  appetite. 

*  Yes,  I  have  a  savage  appetite,’  he  said,  ‘  I 
take  so  much  physical  exercise,  canoeing, 
dumb-bells ;  in  winter,  skating,  often  to 
Bruges,  or  as  far  as  Holland  ;  every  day 
bicycling,  that  is  when  I  am  not  in  the  conrts, 
and  I  am  in  the  conrts  so  seldom.’  ‘  Y'ou  are 
a  lawyer,’  I  exclaimed.  ‘  Yes — a  little,  as  I 
have  said.  Now  and  again  a  poor  peasant  asks 
my  aid  and  I  plead  for  him  in  Flemish.’  ” 

Once  in  motion,  in  the  shadow  of  the 
venerable  buildings  of  the  city — for  the 
rain  had  ceased — in  the  old  streets  or 
among  the  network  of  canals  and  quays 
and  bridges,  M.  Mietcrlinck  grew  com¬ 
municative,  and  as  discussion  uro.se  his 
apparent  placidity  disappeared  ;  the  ob¬ 
server  could  recognize  that  keen  nervous 
sensibility  which  shows  itself  in  his  liter¬ 
ary  work,  lie  spoke  freely  and  he  spoke 
well ;  few  indeed  of  M.  Iluret’s  inteilocu- 
tors  uttered  themselves  more  clearly  and 
effectively  on  the  subject  of  the  symbolic 
in  art.  There  are  two  kinds  of  symbols 
according  to  M.  Maeterlinck  ;  there  is 
first  the  designed  and  deliberate  symbol  ; 
the  artist  starts  from  an  abstraction,  and 
endeavors  to  elothe  this  abstraction  with 
humanity  and  concrete  form.  A  typical 
example  of  such  symbolism,  which  ap¬ 
proaches  allegory,  may  be  found  in  the 
Second  Part  of  Faust,  and  in  the  Mdhr- 
chen  aller  Mdhrchen,  translated  long  since 
for  English  readers  by  Carlyle.  ‘‘  The 
other  kind  of  symbol  is  unconscious, 
comes  into  existence  althouirh  the  poet  be 
not  aware  of  it,  or  even  against  his  will, 
and  almost  always  has  bearings  which 
reach  beyond  his  conscious  thought ;  this  is 
the  symbol  which  is  found  in  every  genial 
creation  of  humanity  ;  capital  examples 
may  be  seen  in  the  dramas  of  /Eschylns 
r.nd  Shakespeare.  I  do  not  believe  that 
a  viable  work  can  be  born  of  a  symbol  ; 
but  a  symbol  is  always  born  from  a  work 
which  is  viable.  ...  As  regards  what 
is  symbolic,  the  poet  ought  to  be  passive  : 
the  symbol  should  be  the  flower  of  the 
vitality  of  the  poem.”  Asked  as  to  what 
philosophic  influences  had  most  affected 
him,  Maeterlinck  replied,  “  Kant,  Carlyle, 
Schopenhauer,  who  consoles  you  even  in 
the  presence  of  death.”  Of  Shakespeare  : 
“  Oh  yes,  Shakespeare  above  all  !  Shake¬ 
speare  !  When  I  wrote  the  Princesse 
Maleine  I  said  to  myself,  ‘  I  am  going  to 
attempt  a  play  in  Shakespeare’s  r::anner 
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for  a  theatre  of  marionettes.’  And  that 
was  what  in  fact  I  did.”  Among  recent 
English  writers  and  artists  the  favorites  of 
MiPterlinck  are  Swinburne,  Rossetti,  Will¬ 
iam  Morris,  and  Burne-Jones.  Edgar  Poe 
is  dear  to  him  ;  but  The  Fall  of  the  House 
of  Usher  is  qualiKed  for  his  temperament 
by  the  wholesome  whirl  of  the  bicycle. 

Just  now,  when  English  readers  are  dis¬ 
covering  a  most  interesting,  if  not  a  great, 
poet  in  Paul  Verlaine,  and  when  the  name 
of  Stcphane  Mallarniu  rouses  curiosity  as 
that  of  a  distinguished,  if  not  a  great,  un¬ 
known,  the  younger  representatives  of  the 
Symbolist  movement  in  France  disclaim 
their  leadership,  and  assert  their  indepen¬ 
dence  by  declaring  that  Verlaine  has 
halted  at  a  point  which  it  is  impossible  to 
regard  as  a  resting-place.  Mallarme, 
whose  nature  is  more  sympathetic,  whose 
temperament  is  less  aggressive  than  Ver¬ 
laine's,  protests  against  so-called  “  schools” 
in  literature,  proclaims  himself  a  solitary, 
yet  bends  graciously  from  his  height  of 
pride  towards  ”  les  jeunes  gens  and 
hence  he  retains  their  affection.  Even  in 
presence  of  the  interviewer,  who  at  the 
moment  was  noting  (in  the  graceful  way 
of  the  profession)  his  medium  height,  his 
pointed  beard  already  grizzled,  his  long 
satyr  ears,  his  eyes  which  shone  with 
extraordinary  lustre,  M.  Mallarme  retained 
“  un  grand  air  de  bonte.’’  When  he 
speaks  ”  the  word  is  always  accompanied 
by  a  gesture,  a  liberal  gesture,  full  of 
grace,  precision,  eloquence  ;  his  voice 
lingers  a  little  on  the  ends  of  his  words, 
with  a  dying  fall  ;  his  personality  affects 
you  with  a  powerful  charm  ;  you  feel  in 
the  man  an  undeclining  pride,  which 
floats  calmly  over  all,  the  pride  of  a  god 
or  of  an  illuminated  adept,  before  which 
you  must  needs  bow  the  Lead — when  once 
it  is  understood.”  It  is  unfortunate  for 
us  that  M.  Mallarme  has  so  rarely  put 
himself,  as  they  say,  in  evidence  by  his 
writings.  He  cannot  understand,  he  told 
a  friend,  what  induces  a  poet  to  go  to  the 
publishers  ;  the  birds  sing  in  their  bowers, 
but  these  are  not  commonly  situated  in 
Paternoster  Row.  To  print  our  poems  is 
surely  nothing  less  than  an  indecent  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  soul.  The  author  of 
L' Apres-midi  d'un  Faune  has  not  often 
offended  in  this  way,  and  has  on  those 
rare  occasions  preserved  something  of  his 
modesty  by  affixing  an  almost  prohibitive 
price  on  the  article  so  indiscreetly  offered 
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for  sale.  For  Mallarmb  literature  is  es¬ 
sentially  an  outcome  of  the  individual, 
bearing  the  impress  of  a  distinct  person¬ 
ality.  Formerly  poets  may  have  sung,  as 
it  were  in  a  choir,  to  the  great  organ 
tones  of  the  official  metres  ;  now  each 
singer  retires  into  his  corner  to  play  upon 
the  flute  the  air  he  loves.  The  demand 
for  a  versification,  more  free,  more  elastic, 
more  living  than  that  so  grandly  wrought 
in  bronze  or  in  gold  by  tlie  great  Parnas- 
siens,  has  been  recognized  and  admitted 
as  just  and  inevitable  by  M.  Anatole 
France.  The  official  verse — the  Alexan¬ 
drine — is  not  rejected  by  M.  Mallarme, 
but  he  would  reserve  its  use  for  great  oc¬ 
casions,  when  solemn  movements  of  the 
soul  require  an  utterance,  and  even  then 
it  should  be  freer,  more  spontaneous, 
more  aiirial  than  the  Alexandrine  as  too 
commonly  it  is  written.  With  this  for 
grave  and,  as  it  were,  imperial  uses,  the 
poetry  of  the  future  will  exhibit  an  infinity 
of  motives  derived  from  the  peculiar  sen¬ 
sibility  of  finely-organized  individuals. 
The  themes  of  which  future  singers  will 
treat  must  include  all  in  thought,  action, 
and  emotion  which  is  susceptible  of  poetic 
handling,  and  these  themes  will  not  be 
presented  directly  and  four-square  after 
the  manner  of  those  old  rhetoricians,  the 
Parnassien  poets  ;  the  younger  poets  will 
choose  rather  to  suggest  than  to  depict ; 
they  will  not  fear  the  indefinite  or  the 
mysterious  ;  if  they  present  an  object  it 
will  be  in  order  that  the  object  may  call 
up  or  adumbrate  some  spiritual,  some 
emotional  state  or  mood  ;  or  they  will, 
through  some  state  of  the  soul,  shadow 
forth  an  object ;  they  may  be  charged 
with  obscurity,  but  all  art  which  demands 
the  co-operation  of  the  spectator’s  or  the 
reader’s  feelings  and  imagination  is  ob¬ 
scure  to  those  who  do  not  bring  that  one 
thing  needful.  In  this  statement  of  M. 
Mallarme  we  have  perhaps  a  better  ac¬ 
count  of  the  aims  of  the  symbolist  school 
than  can  be  obtained  from  any  other  of 
the  subjects  of  M.  Ilurct’s  examination. 

For  his  own  part,  Mallarme  acknowU 
edges  that,  with  the  marvellous  mastery 
of  verse  possessed  by  certain  recent  writers 
— Banville,  for  example — the  Alexandrine 
admits  of  infinite  variety,  is  flexible  for 
every  purpose,  can  respond  to  every  move¬ 
ment  of  human  passion.  In  an  interest¬ 
ing  paper  on  Modern  Poetry,  by  Mr. 
Lewis  Morris,  published  last  July,  the 
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writer  speaks  of  French  as  “  the  one  Eu¬ 
ropean  language  in  which  poetry  is  well 
nigh  impossible.  ...  It  may  attain  to 
fine  rhetoric,  it  may  even  mount  to  the 
height  of  a  tender  and  graceful  lyric,  but 
beyond  this  it  cannot  go.”  Doubtless  a 
nation  which  feeds  exclusively  on  frogs 
cannot  produce  true  epic  verse,  and  any 
one  Ikitish  poet  can  beat  any  three 
French.  That  is  a  pious  and  patriotic 
opinion  to  which  I  give  a  loyal  adhesion. 
Matthew  Arnold  informed  ns  nearly  thirty 
years  ago  that  the  power  of  French  litera¬ 
ture  is  in  its  prose-writers,  the  power  of 
English  literature  is  in  its  poets  ;  and  he 
added  that  the  main  vehicle  for  poetry  in 
France,  the  Alexandrine,  is  an  inadecpiate 
vehicle.  I  confess  that  I  have  always 
ventured  to  regard  this  statement  as  evi¬ 
dence  that  Mr.  Arnold’s  feeling  for  what 
is  excellent  in  French  literature  had  its 
limitations.  No  one  possessed  of  a  true 
sense  for  what  is  great  in  French  poetry 
can  think  of  the  Alexandrine  in  its  history 
from  llacinc  to  Hugo,  and  Banville,  and 
Leconte  de  Lisle,  with  a  stinted  admira¬ 
tion.  It  is  capable  of  infinite  grace, 
sweetness,  subtlety  ;  the  fall  and  folds  of 
the  robe  of  an  antique  statue  are  not  more 
exquisite  than  it  can  be  ;  and  yet  it  can, 
when  there  is  need,  advance  with  the 
bounding,  mounting  motion  of  a  wave  of 
the  sea,  all  strength,  all  joy,  all  harmony. 
I  am  glad  to  confirm  my  feeling,  that  of 
one  to  whom  the  more  intimate  beauties 
of  French  verse  can  never  be  fully  known, 
by  the  words  of  such  a  master  as  M. 
Catulle  Mendes  :  “  The  Alexandrine,”  he 
says,  “  has  been  modified  in  a  thousand 
ways  ;  it  may  hereafter  perhaps  be  trans¬ 
formed  in  a  thousand  other  ways  ;  I  ad¬ 
mit  it,  but — and  this  is  its  high  distinction 
and  its  glory — from  the  chanson  de  fjeste, 
where  it  appeared  for  the  first  time,  and 
down  through  Ronsard  and  Malherbe,  it 
has  remained,  and  it  will  remain,  that 
marvellous  thing  which  the  greatest  artists 
have  found  adequate  in  so  many  magnifi¬ 
cent  masterpieces — the  French  Alexan¬ 
drine.” 

Mr.  George  Moore  has  given  to  English 
readers  a  vivid  portrait  of  Paul  Verlaine 
— the  ”  bald,  prominent  forehead,  the 
cavernous  eyes,  the  macabre  expression  of 
burned-out  lust  smouldering  upon  his 
face” — and  we  need  not  confirm  that  por¬ 
trait  by  reproducing  M.  Iluret’s  sketch. 
On  this  occasion  it  did  not  require  a  jour- 
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ncy  past  factories  and  canals,  and  dim 
streets  and  clamorous  court-yards  to  find 
Verlaine  :  he  was  easily  run  to  earth  in 
his  accustomed  cafe,  the  Francois- Pre¬ 
mier,  Boulevard  Saint-Michel.  Ilis  at¬ 
tacks  of  black  misanthropy,  his  wild  fits 
of  silence,  says  M.  Iluret,  vanish  with 
the  least  gleam  of  sunshine.  He  has 
that  beautiful  resignation  which  made  him 
declare  in  a  soft  voice,  only  faintly  sug¬ 
gestive  of  absinthe  :  “I  have  no  mother 
now  but  one — the  Assistance  publique." 
During  the  hours  preceding  the  interview 
he  had  taken  pains  to  replenish  his  pock¬ 
ets,  and  now  under  his  ample  Macfarlane 
of  black  and  gray  checks,  glowed  a  superb 
yellow  silk  necktie.  This  was  indeed 
splendor  which  contrasts  favorably  wiih 
the  filthy  night  cap,  the  greasy  shirt,  the 
discolored  trousers,  in  which  the  author 
of  Sagesse  received  Mr.  George  Moore. 

“  V’erlaine.  as  every  one  knows,  is  no  great 
talker  ;  he  is  a  purely  instinctive  artist,  who 
ntteis  his  opinions  in  quick  tits  and  starts,  by 
means  of  concise  imagery,  sometimes  with  de¬ 
signed  brutality,  yet  always  qualitied  by  a 
gleam  of  unconstrained  kindliness  and  charm¬ 
ing  bonhomie.  .  .  .  When  1  asked  him  for  a 
definition  of  symbolism,  he  said,  ‘  You  know 
I  have  some  common  sense  ;  perhaps  I  have 
nothing  else,  but  I  have  that.  Symbolism  ? — 
don’t  understand  it.  Must  be  a  German  word, 
eh?  What  does  it  mean?  It  doesn’t  matter 
a  straw  to  me.  When  I  suffer,  when  1  am  en¬ 
joying  myself,  or  when  I  weep,  I  know  well 
that  that  is  no  symbol.  Look  now,  all  these 
distinctions  and  definitions  are  just  German¬ 
isms  ;  what  does  it  matter  to  a  poet  what 
opinions  Kant,  Schopenhauer,  Hegel,  and 
other  blockheads  may-  have  on  human  emo¬ 
tions.  For  my  part,  I  am  French— yon  lake 
me  ?— rampantly  French— that  before  all  else. 
I  find  in  my  instinct  nothing  which  obliges 
me  to  inquire  after  the  uhy  of  the  why  of  my 
tears  ;  when  I  am  wretched,  I  write  melan¬ 
choly  verses,  that  is  the  whole  of  it,  with  no 
other  rule  than  the  instinct,  ns  they  say,  of 
good  writing,  which  I  believe  I  have.’  His 
countenance  fell  into  shadow,  and  his  speech 
became  slow  and  grave.  *  All  the  same,  ’  he 
went  on,  ‘  there  may  be  seen  under  my  verses 
the  .  .  .  Gulf  stream  of  my  being,  where  are 
currents  of  glacial  water  and  currents  that 
boil,  debris,  yes — sands,  most  certainly — flow¬ 
ers,  perhaps.’  Every  moment  in  Verlaine’s 
conversation  you  are  surprised  and  delighted 
by  these  unexpected  antitheses  of  brutality 
and  grace,  of  light  irony  and  savage  indigna¬ 
tion.’’ 

Striking  with  his  fist  the  marble  table 
til!  the  glasses  of  absinthe  and  vermouth 
trembled,  Verlaine  went  on  to  declaim 
against  the  ridiculous  “  cymbalists,”  their 
big  banner  on  which  was  inscribed  the 
53 
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sublime  word  “  Puffery,”  their  absurd 
pretence  of  returning  to  the  Renaissance, 
and  recovering  tradition  by  skipping  tlie 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  their 
inventions  in  art  which  had  all  been  in¬ 
vented  before  by  Arthur  Rimbaud,  their 
ungainly  prose  announcing  itself  as  verse, 
rhythmless  lines  running  on  a  thousand 
feet, — ”  It  is  not  French  !  no,  it  is  not 
French  ;  and  we  are  neither  Greeks  nor 
Romans  ;  we  are  French,  sacre  nom  de 
Dieu!'’  And  now  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  a  frown  upon  his  forehead  ; 
now  broke  into  gay,  contagious  laughter, 
while  in  the  zeal  of  his  declamation,  his 
pipe  languished,  or  was  lit  and  relit. 

”  ‘  But  these  young  writers,  do  they  not 
make  use  of  your  name  ?  ’  said  I.  ‘  Let 
them  prove  that  I  have  any  part  in  their 
parentage  !  Let  them  read  niy  poems  !  ’ 
And  in  a  comic  tone,  he  added,  ‘  19, 
Quai  Saint-Michel,  3  francs  I  ’  Then  : 

‘  I  have  had  pupils,  yes  ;  but  I  look  on 
them  as  pupils  in  revolt  :  Moreas  is  one 
of  them.’  ‘Ah!’  I  exclaimed.  ‘Yes, 
indeed  !  I  am  a  bird  (as  Zola  is  an  ox), 
and  there  are  evil  tongues  which  say  that 
I  have  formed  a  school  of  canafies.  It  is 
false.  The  symbolists,  allowing  for  cer¬ 
tain  reserves,  are  birds,  too.  Moreas  is 
one  of  them — but  no  .  .  .  he  is  more  of 
a  peacock.  And  then  he  has  remained  a 
child — eighteen  years  old.  True,  I  am  a 
youngster  myself  ’  (here  Verlaine  assumed 
his  accustomed  pose — head  thrown  back, 
his  lips  outthrust,  eyes  looking  straight 
before  him,  arm  extended)  ‘.  .  .  but  a 
French  youngster,  ’ere  nom  de  Dieu  /  ’  ” 
And  here  his  peal  of  joyous  laughter  broke 
forth.  “  ‘  But  how  is  it  that  you  have 
accepted  the  title  of  decadent,  and  what 
do  you  understand  by  it  ?  ’  ‘  It  is  a  very 

simple  affair.  They  flung  the  name  at  us 
as  an  insult ;  I  picked  it  up  as  a  war-cry  ; 
but  it  means  nothing  in  particular,  that  I 
know  of.  Decadent  !  Is  not  the  twilight 
of  a  glorious  day  worth  many  dawns  ? 
And  then,  the  suu  which  seems  to  set, 
will  it  not  rise  next  morning  ?  Decadent 
at  bottom  means  just  nothing  at  all.  I  tell 
you  again  it  was  a  cry  and  a  banner  and 
nothing  more.  To  fight,  we  want 
phrases  !  Three  colors  and  the  black 
eagle — that  is  enough  :  men  will  fight  for 
the  banner.*  ”  The  interviewer,  who  had 
enjoyed  the  dramatic  quality  of  Verlaine’s 
declamations,  closed  with  a  courageous 
stroke — ‘‘  ‘  Is  it  true  that  you  are  jealous 


of  Moreas?'  lie  drew  himself  up,  im¬ 
provised  a  long  gestuie  with  the  right  arm, 
moistened  his  fingers,  rhythmically  twisted 
his  mustache,  and  with  strong  emphasis 
uttered  himself  :  ‘  Voui  !  !  !  ’  ”  And  so 
this  document  in  the  study  of  French  let¬ 
ters  and  of  the  poetical  temperament  came 
to  a  close. 

The  writer  whose  Passionate  Pilgrim 
was  the  convenient  occasion  for  tliis  in¬ 
quiry,  M.  Jean  Moreas,  while  he  admits 
that  Veilaine  will  occupy  a  high  place 
among  the  immortals  of  French  poetry, 
refuses  to  acknowledge  the  master  as  other 
than  a  Parnassien — a  dissentient  Parnas- 
sien,  if  you  like,  but  essentially  of  that 
school.  For  his  own  part,  he  rejected  the 
name  of  ‘*  decadent,”  which  Verlaine  had 
adopted  as  a  war-erv,  and,  in  1885,  pro¬ 
posed  the  term  “  symbolist,”  as  indicatirrg 
sufficiently  the  direction  of  the  new  de¬ 
parture  in  poetry.  On  this  our  English 
side  of  the  narrow  seas,  literature  some¬ 
how  contrives  to  live  and  move  and  have 
its  being  without  banners  and  battle-cries, 
schools  and  manifestoes.  We  have  not 
found  it  necessary  to  label  Mr.  George 
Meredith  a  ”  psychologue,”  or  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne  a  “decadent.”  Perhaps  we  do 
not  take  art  quite  so  seriously  as  our 
neighbors  are  accustomed  to  take  it,  for 
in  politics  and  in  theology,  where  we  are 
certainly  serious,  Englishmen  are  not  un¬ 
provided  with  parties  and  schools.  Per¬ 
haps  we  have  a  deeper  sense  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  importance  of  ind  viduality  in  art. 
Perhaps  we  care  less  for  intellectual  ab¬ 
stractions,  and  are  content  without  reduc¬ 
ing  everything  that  is  excellent  to  a  doc¬ 
trine  or  a  formula.  At  least,  before  a 
school  is  formed  in  literature  or  art,  we 
suppose  it  would  be  well  that  there  should 
be  some  work  to  show.  Work  done  is 
certainly  not  the  strongest  point  in  the 
school  of  symbolists.  But  what  shall  we 
say  of  M.  Rene  Ghil  and  his  “  evolutive- 
instrumenliste”  school,  which  can  reckon 
up  the  names  of  twenty-six  poets — two 
baker’s-dozens  of  poets — all  contending 
nobly,  side  by  side  with  their  master, 
for  “the  evolutive  method,”  all  from 
twenty  years  of  age  to  eight-and  twenty, 
and  nearly  all  of  whom,  as  regards  pub¬ 
lished  work  of  distinction,  are  still  poetiz¬ 
ing  in  the  paulo-post-future  tense  ?  Shall 
we  repeat  a  word  of  M.  Renan  which 
sums  up  his  judgment  on  many  of  his 
young  contemporaries  and  their  endeav- 
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ors  :  “  Ce  sont  des  cnfants  qui  se  sucent 
le  pouce”  ?  It  is  a  gentle  word,  describ¬ 
ing  a  harmless  and  perhaps  a  wholesome 
pastime. 

With  not  a  little  happiness  we  find  our¬ 
selves  for  a  few  moments  in  the  presence 
of  that  “  august  master” — the  word  is 
M.  Iluret’s,  and  it  is  the  right  word — 
Leconte  de  Lisle,  who  needs  not  to  point 
to  the  monumental  works  with  which  he 
has  enriched  the  literature  of  France,  for 
they  are  known  to  us  all,  and  we  cannot 
praise  them  enough.  But  it  is  good  to 
l)e  assured  that  the  master  himself  is  noble 
as  his  work  is  great.  “  For  all  of  us,” 
said  M.  de  Heredia,  “  for  Coppee,  Sully- 
Brudhomme,  Mendes,  Mallarmc,  Silvestre, 
Cazalis,  France,  and  so  many  others,  and 
for  myself  the  least  of  them,  but  not  the 
least  in  sense  of  gratitude,  this  great  poet 
had  been  an  |admirable  educator,  a  worthy 
master.  By  his  illustrious  example,  even 
more  than  by  his  advice,  he  has  taught  us 
respect  for  our  noble  language,  and  a  dis¬ 
interested  love  of  poetry.  We  owe  to  him 
our  artistic  conscience.  And  thus  any¬ 
thing  that  we  may  have  done  should  go  to 
form  part  of  his  sum  of  glory.”  Gener¬ 
ous  words,  telling  of  the  better  and  hap¬ 
pier  side  of  the  life  and  character  of  the 
man  of  letters  !  The  speaker  not  unjustly 
commented  on  the  lack  of  fraternity 
among  the  aspirants  of  the  new  move¬ 
ment,  and  their  ii reverence  for  the  elder 
masters.  “  We,  in  the  Parnassien  days, 
I  assure  you,  were  not  like  this.  ...  I 
can  remember  with  what  pleasure  we  met 
— Boulevard  des  Invalides — at  the  house 
of  our  great  fraternal  friend,  Leconte  de 
Lisle,  where  we  went  on  Saturdays,  ‘  as 
Mussulmans  go  to  Mecca.’  The  phrase  is 
Coppee’s,  and  it  does  not  say  too  much. 
Leconte  de  Lis'e  !  he  taught  us  all  the  art 
of  poetry  !  and  the  counsel  that  he  be¬ 
stowed  on  us  was  not  given  in  order  that 
we  should  make  verses  like  his  own  ;  he 
entered  into  the  position  of  each  of  us  : 
‘  In  your  place  I  should  write  this,  I 
should  alter  that.’  All  said  brightly,  fra¬ 
ternally  !  Yea,  indeed,  we  must  honor, 
venerate,  love  him,  as  he  has  loved  us, 
with  a  deep  and  devoted  affection,” 

Toui  fumistes,  cet  jeunes  gens  ! — such 
in  brief  is  the  judgment  of  Leconte  de 
Lisle  on  the  motley  band  who  follow  the 
banner  of  symbolism.  Several  of  these 
young  men  are  personally  known  to  him  ; 
he  has  told  them  his  opinion.  When 


they  call  on  him  they  speak  well,  with  a 
clear  intelligence,  like  Frenchmen  ;  and 
the  moment  they  put  pen  to  paper  there 
is  a  total  eclipse  of  all  that  is  characteris¬ 
tically  French,  of  clearness,  of  good  sense. 
They  become  forthwith  the  “  amateurs  de 
delire,”  of  whom  Baudelaire  has  spoken. 
As  to  the  revolution  which  they  would 
effect  in  verse,  it  aims  at  nothing  less  than 
metrical  anarchy  :  ‘‘  Seriously,  monsieur, 
French  verse  lives  by  virtue  of  equilib¬ 
rium  ;  it  dies  if  its  balance  be  disturbed  ;” 
but  Leconte  de  Lisle  knows  well  that  true 
freedom  co-exists  with  order,  and  that  the 
balance  is  not  mechanical  merely,  but 
vital  ;  not  the  poise  of  a  w-eighing  ma¬ 
chine,  but  the  poise  of  a  wave  or  of  a 
bird  upon  the  wing.  “  W’e  are  feeling 
our  way,  dear  Master,”  said  Henri  de 
Regnier,  a  young  symbolist,  who,  however, 
looks  on  the  new  school  less  as  an  abiding 
home  of  art  than  as  a  provisional  place  of 
refuge  for  those  who  are  not  disposed  to 
follow'  in  a  servile  way  the  track  of  the 
Parnassiens.  ‘‘  Feel  your  way  as  much 
as  you  please,”  replied  Leconte  de  Lisle, 
“  you  have  a  right  to  do  so  ;  but  at  least 
keep  your  gropings  to  yourself  ;  do  not 
grope  in  print.  Every  one  has  had  to 
feel  his  way.  As  for  myself,  I  kept  niy 
first  collection  of  verse  in  my  drawer  for 
seven  years ;  I  burned  four  thousand 
lines  ;  I  recast  most  of  my  pieces  several 
times.  The  new  poets  elevate  their  grop¬ 
ings  into  the  achievements  of  a  school, 
and  would  impose  them  on  the  world. 
’Tis  a  little  too  much.”  We  cannot  but 
admit  that  one  who  has  attained  supreme 
mastery  in  an  art  which  is  virile  and  diffi¬ 
cult  is  warranted  in  some  feeling  of  im¬ 
patience  with  ”  ces  jeunes  gens,”  who  are 
experimenting,  and  with  such  incomplete 
results.  As  to  the  accusation  of  impassi¬ 
bility  brought  against  those  who,  en¬ 
throned  on  Parnassus, 

“  Live  and  lie  reclined 
On  the  hill,  like  gods  together,” 

the  answer  of  Leconte  de  Lisle  is  admira¬ 
ble  and  perfectly  just ;  but  the  outbreak 
will  read  better  in  French  than  in  a  trans¬ 
lation  :  ”  £t  aura-t-on  bientot  fini  avec 
cette  baliverne  !  Poete  impassible  !  Alors 
quand  on  ne  raconte  pas  de  quelle  fa^on 
on  boutonne  son  pantalon,  et  les  peripaties 
de  ses  amourettes,  on  est  un  po6te  impas¬ 
sible  ?  C’est  stiipide.”  And  stupid,  in¬ 
deed,  it  is.  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  has  put 
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forth  one  of  his  happy  paradoxes  in  words 
which  I  fear  my  imperfect  recollection 
mars,  but  somewhat  to  the  effect  that  all 
bad  poetry  proceeds  from  genuine  feeling. 
It  is  a  way  of  putting  in  shorthand  the 
truth  that  in  all  high  poetry  sensibility  is 
the  subject  and  servant  of  its  lord — imagi¬ 
nation.  “  When  I  suffer,  I  write  sad 
verses,”  declared  Verlaine.  No  :  it  is 
when  his  imagination  has  dealt  nobly  with 
his  pain  that  he  writes  well  ;  and  it  is  this 
maintenance  of  the  supremacy  of  imagina¬ 
tion  over  sensibility  which  has  subjected 
the  Parnassicn  poets  to  the  accusation — 
the  unjust  accusation — of  impassibility-. 

And  yet  ‘‘  ces  jeunes  gens”  are  not 
merely  ‘‘  fumistes.”  The  Parnassien 
movement  has  in  great  part  done  its  work. 
Impassibility  may  degenerate  with  inferior 
writers  into  a  trick.  Of  the  verse  wrought 
in  noblest  bronze  it  is  possible  to  manufac¬ 
ture  cheap  imitations  ;  and  another  kind 
of  verse  is  legitimate — that  woven  in  sub¬ 
tle  design  from  the  threads  of  the  silk¬ 
worm  and  threads  of  gold  ;  nay,  even 
from  the  gossamer  dyed  in  the  moon¬ 
beam.  If  M.  Leconte  de  Lisle  has  himself 
enriched  the  poetic  vocabulary  with  words 
of  exotic  origin,  is  it  a  crime  in  younger 
poets  to  seek  to  recover  some  of  the  buried 
treasures  of  the  old  French  speech  ?  We 
have  heard  on  our  side  of  the  Channel  a 
complaint — not  without  cause — against 
Wardour-street  English  ;  but  in  truth 
some  pretty  bibelots  may  be  obtained  in 
Ward  our  Street,  and  even  objects  of  more 
substantial  utility  than  bibelots ;  every¬ 
thing  depends  on  the  good  judgment  of 
the  purchaser,  and  the  right  choice  of  a 
place  for  the  object  which  he  has  acquired. 
Last,  it  must  be  admitted  on  behalf  of  the 
symbolist  school  that  their  Parnassien  pred¬ 
ecessors  were  sometimes  apt  to  forget 
these  vistas  in  art  which  open  upon  the 
infinite,  that  play  of  suggestion  which 
widens  the  meaning  of  our  life,  those 
echoes  and  rebounds  which  our  inward  ear 

“  Sometimes  catches  from  afar.’’ 

‘‘  lie  could  think,”  wiites  a  new  story¬ 
teller  in  the  ‘‘  Pseudonym  Library,”  who 
masks  under  the  name  of  an  old  Irish 
spirit,  Ganconagh,  ‘‘  he  could  think  care¬ 
fully  and  cleverly,  and  even  with  original¬ 
ity,  but  never  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
his  thoughts  an  allusion  to  something 
deeper  than  themselves.”  This  is  what 
the  Parnassien  poets  could  seldom  attain 


to,  and  in  admitting  this  we  go  far  toward 
allowing  the  plea  of  their  presumptive 
heirs. 

In  other  words,  underlying  the  so-called 
symbolist  movement,  we  can  perceive 
that  reaction  toward  idealism  which  at  the 
present  moment  manifests  itself  in  various 
ways  and  in  many  directions  in  the  litera- 
ture  of  France.  All  art  indeed  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  art  is  something 
more  than  a  transcript  of  reality.  Mr. 
Symonds  has  just  told  us  that  La  Bete 
Hnmaine  is  the  creation  or  construction 
of  an  idealist,  who  approaches  his  work 
in  the  spirit  of  a  poet.  M.  Anatolc  France 
has  described  La  Terre  as  the  work  not  so 
much  of  a  realist  as  of  ‘‘  un  idealistc  per- 
verti.”  And  two  years  since  I  ventured 
to  speak  in  The  Fortnightly  Review  of 
Zola  as  a  creator,  “  whose  mind  is  over¬ 
ridden,  if  ever  a  mind  was,  by  the  spirit 
of  system  ;  whose  work,  misnamed  realis¬ 
tic,  is  one  monstrous  idealizing  of  human¬ 
ity  under  the  types  of  the  man -brute  and 
the  woman-brute.”  A  reaction  from  the 
school  which  has  shied  itself  realist  or 
naturalist — the  school  which  professes  a 
scientific  method,  and  which  Zola  repre¬ 
sents  with  great  power — is  unquestionably 
in  active  progress.  The  possibility  of  a 
‘‘  spiiitual  naturalism”  has  been  conceived 
by  M.  Iluysmans.  The  ”  manifesto  of 
the  Five”  (1887),  by  which  MM.  Bonne- 
tain,  Descaves,  Margueritte,  Guiches,  and 
Rosny,  on  the  publication  of  La  Terre, 
broke  with  the  leader  of  the  naturalist 
school,  was  a  somewhat  theatrical  protest 
against  the  dunghill  as  the  theme  of  art, 
but  it  marks  the  turn  of  public  feeling. 
Not  a  few  of  the  ablest  and  most  earnest 
among  the  younger  men  of  letters  are  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  Mercure  de  France,  and 
shortly  after  the  appearance  of  La  Bete 
Humaine,  not  one  of  these  could  be  found 
who  had  read  the  book  to  the  end,  or 
who  would  consent  to  read  it  with  suffi¬ 
cient  attention  to  report  on  it  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  journal.  M.  Descaves,  one 
of  the  Five,  not  unhappily  compares  the 
famous  naturalist  master  to  a  great  con¬ 
tractor  who  constructs  six-story  houses  in 
the  quartiers  ouvriers  of  literature  ;  his 
sentences  and  paragraphs  are  indeed 
“  written  with  a  trowel.”  M.  Zola  him¬ 
self  can  still  point  with  satisfaction  to  the 
pile  of  his  novels  on  the  booksellers’ 
counters,  and  the  number  of  editions  re¬ 
corded  on  bis  covers.  It  is  calculated 
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that  he  has  sold  volumes  enough  to  form 
a  literary  Pharos,  three  times  a?  high  as 
the  Eilfel  Tower.  “  Ah  !  ah  !”  he  ex¬ 
claimed  with  a  smile,  on  the  arrival  of 
M.  lluret,  “  you  are  coming  to  see  if  I 
am  dead  !  Well,  as  you  see,  quite  the 
contrary  !  I  am  in  excellent  health  ;  1 
feel  myself  in  perfect  poise  ;  I  never  was 
more  at  my  ease  :  my  books  are  selling 
faster  than  ever.”  And  yet  M.  Zola  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  reaction  which,  he  sup¬ 
poses,  may  last  some  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
by  which  time  naturalism  must  resume  its 
triumphant  progress  ;  he  acknowledges  the 
reaction,  and  dreams  of  a  larger,  more 
complete  truth  than  the  naturalist  novel 
has  yet  embodied,  with  a  broader  way  of 
access  to  the  study  of  Immanity,  in  a 
word,  a  kind  of  natuialism  which  shall  be, 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  classic.  In 
the  year  1900,  declares  M.  Edmond  de 
Goncourt,  naturalism  will  be  dead  ;  an¬ 
other  doctrine  and  method  will  have  taken 
its  place.  There  is  something,  perhaps, 
still  more  significant  in  the  telegram  re¬ 
ceived  by  M.  lluret  from  Paul  Alexis, 
the  faithful  Abdiel  of  the  school  :  ”  Nat¬ 
uralism  not  dead  ;  letter  follows.”  While 
these  alarming  rumors  are  in  the  air,  the 
impression  must  remain  that  it  lies  upon 
its  death- bed,  soon  about  to  receive  the 
viaticum. 

Who  have  been  gainers  by  this  reaction 
from  naturalism,  with  its  perverted  ideal¬ 
ity,  its  pseudo-science,  its  heaped-up  or¬ 
dures  ?  For  the  present,  at  all  events,  the 
group  of  writers  who  name  themselves  or 
are  named  the  “  Psychologues,”  of  which 
Bourget  is  the  most  distinguished  repre¬ 
sentative.  ‘‘  Tea-pot  psychology  !”  ex- 
claims  a  hostile  critic  ;  and  it  is  true  that 
Bourget,  with  his  love  of  elegance,  his 
aristocratic  tastes,  his  refinements  of  pas¬ 
sion,  his  casuistry  of  the  heart,  addresses 
an  audience  which  can  dare  to  discuss  the 
morals  of  his  tales  over  the  five  o’clock 
tea  cup.  “  Des  les  premiers  livres  de 
Bourget,”  says  M.  Anatole  France,  “  vous 
avez  vu  I’empressement  des  femmes  vers 
le  roman  psychologique.  ”  We  can  be¬ 
lieve,  says  another  critic,  that  Bourget  is 
always  ready  to  pardon  the  most  grievous 
sins  of  his  heroines  in  consideration  of 

la  finesse  de  leur  linge  ;”  *  and  when 
one  and  the  same  writer  is  elegant,  mun- 


*  Edouard  Rod  in  bis  interesting  collection 
of  studies,  Les  Idees  morales  du  Temps  present. 


dane,  sceptical,  voluptuous,  and,  as  in  Le 
Disciple,  a  stern  moralist  and  a  regenera¬ 
tor  of  the  conscience  of  France,  his  circle 
of  clients  should  be  what  the  newspapers 
describe  as  both  select  and  numerous. 
The  novel  in  his  hands  passes  from  the 
study  of  great  social  groups  —the  peasant¬ 
ry,  the  mining  population,  the  railway 
servants,  the  men  on  ’change — to  that  of 
the  individual  soul.  With  M.  Maurice 
Barres,  this  individualism  approaches  dan¬ 
gerously  near  egoism  pure  and  simple, 
and  is  just  saved  by  the  possibility  that 
in  this  case  the  ”  ego”  is  typical  of  no 
inconsiderable  group  of  other  ‘‘  egos,” 
young  spirits  arriving  at  adult  years  in 
these  closing  years  of  our  century.  “  The 
Jardin  de  Berenice,”  as  M.  Barrbs  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  representative  of  the  Echo, 
”  is  the  last  volume  of  a  series  of  three 
works  in  which  I  try  to  set  forth  what  I 
call  and  what  has  been  called  often  enough, 
La  Culture  du  Moi.  It  is  a  monograph, 
including  a  theory,  of  individualism. 
Sous  V^il  des  Barbares  exhibits  the  diffi¬ 
culty  which  a  young  man  has  in  attaining 
self-knowledge,  and  in  developing  and  pro¬ 
tecting  his  true  personality.  L'Homme 
libre  is  a  treatise  on  the  gymnastic  of  the 
ego  ;  showing  how,  with  the  methods  of 
Ignatius  Loyola  and  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  one  may  gain  for  the  ego  an  ex¬ 
perience  of  whatever  the  world  contains 
of  emotion.  The  Jardin  de  Berenice  is, 
on  the  one  hand,  a  study  of  methods  by 
which  to  conciliate  the  needs  of  the  inte¬ 
rior  life  of  the  soul  with  the  demands  of 
the  active  life,  and,  on  the  other,  an  act 
of  submission  in  presence  of  the  Uncon¬ 
scious,  which  may  also  be  named  the 
Divine.”  The  moi  of  M.  Barres  is  a  very 
charming,  a  very  distinguished  moi,  full 
of  subtlety  and  address,  and  no  wonder 
that  its  owner,  who  is  not  afflicted  by  the 
material  necessities  of  existence,  should 
be  well  pleased  to  caress  it. 

I  have  drawn  freely  on  the  discourse  of 
many  of  M.  Iluret’s  subjects  or  victims, 
but  I  have  not  approached  the  mysterious 
group  of  ”  Mages,”  who  are  learned  in 
the  Cabbala,  comprehend  the  secret  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  signs  of  ‘the  Zodiac,  hold  com¬ 
munication  with  Hermes  Trismegistus,  re¬ 
peat  the  Abracadabra,  practise  the  Hocus- 
Pocus,  and  on  occasions  prefix  to  their 
humble  Christian  names  the  awful  ‘‘  Sar,” 
a  Chaldean  title  meaning  nothing  in  par¬ 
ticular.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  know  that 
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young  people  in  France  as  in  England  are 
privileged  to  speak  nonsense  with  a  large 
utterance  ;  that  babes  of  grace  there  as 
well  as  here  may  suck  their  thumbs  with 
a  mystic  significance  in  a  peculiar  fashion 
of  their  own.  Else  were  the  world  a  sad¬ 
der  world  than  it  is.  And  to  acknowledge 
the  truth,  one  hierophant  at  least,  M. 
Jules  Bois,  has  spoken  so  ingeniously  and 
prettily,  that  I  should  gladly  quote  from 
what  he  says,  but  by  this  time  my  reader 
has  fatigued  his  eye  at  the  peep-show  of 
marionettes,  Classicists,  Romanticists, 
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Naturalists,  Psychologists,  Parnassiens, 
Decadents,  Symbolists,  Mages.  What 
next  ?  In  a  happy  variation  on  the  nur¬ 
sery  tale  M.  Charles  Vignier  calls  on  Sis¬ 
ter  Anne  to  climb  the  tower  and  see  if 
there  be  any  one  coming.  Yes,  there  are 
many  coming  ;  but  the  brothers  who  are 
to  deliver  the  heroine  of  the  talc  from  her 
cruel  keeper  have  not  yet  appeared,  and 
when  they  come  perhaps  we  shall  mistake 
them  for  sellers  of  olives. — Fortnightly 
Review. 
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To  some  of  us,  when  dwelling  with 
complacency  upon  the  wealth  of  that  no¬ 
ble  literature  which  Macaulay  styles  the 
most  lasting  of  the  many  glories  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  reflection  must  have  occurred, 
how  small  a  part  of  that  literature  is  im¬ 
mortal  ;  nay,  how  small  is  the  part  which 
has  survived  the  mutations  of  two  or  three 
centuries  !  At  best  a  national  literature 
lives  only  in  the  memories  of  a  fraction  of 
the  nation,  in  the  memories  of  those  who 
have  leisure  and  taste  to  appreciate  works 
which  have  lost  the  charm  of  novelty  and 
the  gloss  of  fashion.  Even  among  these, 
how  few  are  really  familiar  with  the  au¬ 
thors  of  any  age  but  their  own  !  How 
little  of  the  literature,  say,  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  is  known  at  first  hand  to 
the  best-educated  Englishmen  !  A  few 
of  its  great  poems  all  persons  with  self- 
respect  profess  to  have  read.  But  what 
has  become  of  its  most  remarkable  prose 
writings  ?  Bacon’s  “  Essays”  are  read 
in  schools  ;  Milton’s  “  Areopagitica”  is 
set  for  examinations  ;  Clarendon’s  ”  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Rebellion”  is  still  consulted  by 
those  who  concern  themselves  with  Eng¬ 
lish  annals  ;  and  here  and  there  a  devout 
or  curious  reader  may  have  brushed  the 
dust  from  a  volume  of  Jeremy  Taylor. 
But  who  turns  over  the  pages  of  those 
sermons  of  Barrow  which  the  great  Chat¬ 
ham  recommended  to  his  son  as  the  no¬ 
blest  models  of  English  eloquence  ?  Who 
bestows  an  idle  hour  upon  those  prefaces 
of  Dryden,  which  to  a  connoisseur  so  ac¬ 
complished  as  Charles  Fox  seemed  among 
the  purest  sources  of  English  undefiled  ? 


A  new  age  finds  Barrow  heavy  and  Dry- 
don  superficial.  Soon  or  late  a  twilight 
falls  upon  the  gods  themselves,  and  in  a 
few  generations  the  immortals  of  literature 
find  their  shiines  forsaken  and  their  laurels 
withered. 

The  oblivion  which  so  speedily  descends 
upon  many  of  our  classics  has  causes, 
some  of  which  affect  all  literature  equally, 
while  others  affect  English  literature  with 
peculiar  force.  All  monuments  of  genius 
are  more  perishable  than  we  like  to  own. 
From  its  very  birth  a  famous  book  carries 
within  itself  the  seeds  of  decay.  Every 
revolution  of  thought,  every  accession  of 
knowledge,  every  fresh  wave  of  feeling, 
every  new  phase  of  experience,  removes 
the  reader  further  and  further  from  the 
writer.  The  old-fashioned  wisdom  seems 
childish,  the  old-fashioned  sentiment 
seems  frigid.  The  arguments  which  con¬ 
vinced  another  age,  in  our  age  conclude 
nothing.  The  eloquence  which  thrilled 
our  forefathers  makes  their  descendants 
yawn.  Stung  with  disappointment,  we 
impeach  the  skill  of  the  artist,  we  impeach 
our  own  taste  ;  in  these  sad  partings  we 
find  fault  with  everything  except  the  des¬ 
tiny  of  mankind,  which  makes  them  inevi¬ 
table.  We  part,  in  spite  of  struggles  and 
regrets,  slowly,  but  certainly  we  part. 
This  sense  of  distance  must  be  felt  by  all 
who  retrace  the  growth  of  a  literature 
which  has  lived  through  many  ages.  It 
is  not  felt  by  the  student  of  English  liter¬ 
ature  alone. 

But  English  prose  literature  is  morr 
subject  than  most  others  to  one  species  of 
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decay.  An  exceptionally  large  part  of  it 
has  a  direct  practical  aim.  To  this  practi¬ 
cal  aim  it  owes  some  of  its  greatest  merits  ; 
its  rude  vigor  and  its  prevailing  common- 
sense.  But  this  practical  aim  can  be  at¬ 
tained  only  by  arts  irreconcilable  with 
lasting  worth.  No  writer  can  produce  an 
immediate  effect  unless  he  is  in  sympathy 
with  the  public,  or  with  some  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  public.  If  he  shares  the  ideas 
and  the  passions  of  the  hour,  he  cannot 
wiite  for  all  time.  If  he  is  to  convince 
here  and  now,  he  must  not  see  too  wide, 
he  must  not  search  too  deep,  he  must  not 
soar  too  high.  He  must  not  draw  dis¬ 
tinctions  too  fine  for  a  multitude  to  grasp  ; 
he  must  not  indulge  feelings  too  fine  for  a 
faction  to  share. 

“  He  must  be  bold,  proud,  pleasant,  resolute. 
And  now  and  then  stab  as  occasion  serves.” 

And  as  he  must  take  care  that  his  matter 
shall  not  be  too  good,  so  he  must  take 
care  that  his  style  shall  not  be  too  exqui¬ 
site.  Plain  palates  like  rough  flavors. 
Men  hot  with  passion  do  not  care  for  a 
style  which  renders  with  precision  each 
delicate  shade  of  thought.  They  like  a 
style  which  expresses  most  forcibly  what 
they  most  intemperately  feel.  In  one 
word,  immediate  effect  is  obtained  only 
at  the  expense  of  permanent  effect.  A 
writer  striving  after  practical  results  may 
be  hampered  by  his  very  genius.  Practi¬ 
cal  results  are  often  attained  by  a  writer 
without  any  genius  at  all. 

Considerations  like  these  can  hardly  fail 
to  strike  any  one  who  turns  over  the  best 
known  of  English  political  pamphlets. 
The  application  of  literary  skill  to  political 
purposes  is  scarcely  posfible  except  in 
free  states.  In  the  free  states  of  antiquity 
this  application  was  made  by  the  orator. 
In  the  free  states  of  to-day  this  applica¬ 
tion  is  made  by  the  journalist.  Butin  the 
seventeenth  and  even  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  political  discussion  was  carried  on 
chiefly  by  means  of  pamphlets.  Interest 
in  public  affairs  was  felt  by  many  whom 
spoken  eloquence  could  not  reach.  Yet 
readers  were  not  numerous  enough  to 
maintain  a  crowd  of  magazines  appearing 
once  a  month,  still  less  a  crowd  of  news¬ 
papers  appearing  every  day  and  every 
hour.  Accordingly  pamphlets  did  most 
of  the  work  which  at  other  times  has  been 
done  by  means  of  speeches  or  of  news¬ 
paper  articles.  Especially  was  this  the 


case  in  the  seventeenth  century.  We 
hardly  realize  the  bulk  of  printed  matter 
under  which  the  presses  groaned  at  every 
crisis  in  the  political  and  religious  straggle 
of  the  Stuart  period.  It  was  so  great  as 
to  suggest  wonder  where  sufficient  buyers 
or  readers  could  be  found.  In  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  the  newspaper  and  the  re¬ 
view  began  to  displace  the  pamphlet. 
When  Parliamentary  debates  came  to  be 
freely  reported,  statesmen  at  all  events 
lost  their  chief  motive  for  writing  pamph¬ 
lets.  But  it  was  not  until  our  own  cen¬ 
tury  that  the  pamphlet  became  obsolete  as 
a  political  weapon. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  these 
pamphlets  had  a  merely  momentary  value. 
But  a  few  had  something  more.  Most  of 
the  celebrated  English  men  of  letters  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
wrote  at  least  a  pamphlet  or  two,  and 
some  of  them  unfortunately  wrote  little 
else,  at  least  in  prose.  Among  these 
pamphleteers  of  genius  three  stand  con¬ 
spicuous  above  all  others,  Milton,  Swift, 
and  Burke.  Three  more  illustrious  names 
cannot  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of 
our  literature.  The  pamphlets  written  by 
these  men  are  still  numbered  among  our 
classics.  A  strictly  literary  criticism  of 
their  pamphlets  is  the  object  of  this 
paper.  By  a  strictly  literary  criticism  is 
meant  a  criticism  which  as  far  as  possible 
avoids  an  attempt  to  pronounce  upon  the 
merits  of  the  particular  controversies  which 
gave  occasion  to  the  writings  criticised. 
Limited  in  this  way,  the  criticism  of  a  poli¬ 
tical  pamphlet  may  sometimes  be  worth 
undertaking,  because  such  a  pamphlet 
may  have  an  interest  and  a  value  which 
outlast  the  discussion  that  gave  it  birth. 
A  firgitive  publication  may  be  of  lasting 
worth  because  of  the  soundness  of  its  sub¬ 
stance,  because  of  its  moral  and  political 
wisdom,  or  because  of  the  excellence  of 
its  form,  because  of  the  force  and  beauty 
of  its  expression.  The  pamphlet  espe¬ 
cially  affords  freer  scope  to  genius  than 
can  ever  be  afforded  by  the  newspaper. 
The  pamphlet  is  not  tied  down  to  those 
hard  conditions  of  time  and  space  which 
govern  the  leading  article.  It  is  not 
robbed  by  editoiial  supervision  of  all  per¬ 
sonal  force  and  flavor.  The  pamphlet 
may  attain  to  character  and  individuality. 
Things  of  general  human  interest  have 
now  and  then  found  their  way  into  pam 
phlets,  oftenest,  perhaps,  into  those  para- 
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phlets  which  were  of  little  use  toward  the 
purpose  aimed  at  by  the  author. 

Of  the  three  men  whose  names  have 
been  mentioned,  Milton  had  the  most 
powerful  genius,  yet  was  the  least  admi¬ 
rable  painphleteer.  That  this  should 
have  been  so,  will  not  surprise  anybody 
who  considers  Milton’s  bent  of  mind  and 
way  of  life.  A  poet  by  natural  vocation, 
a  student  by  deliberate  choice,  Milton 
lived  in  habitual  commerce  with  his  own 
high  imaginings  and  with  the  noblest 
thoughts  of  the  mighty  dead.  A  temper 
as  fastidious  as  it  was  severe  may  be 
traced  in  the  fewness  of  his  friendships 
and  in  the  jars  of  his  domestic  life.  Pas¬ 
sionate  as  were  his  lov»e  of  country  arrd 
desire  of  fame,  their  singular  intensity^ 
drew  him  not  nearer  to  but  further  from 
the  crowd  of  his  fellow-men.  Such  a 
man  was  not  likely  to  be  a  serviceable 
party  hack,  lie  was  aware  of  his  own 
unfitness  for  this  drudgery  :  “  Knowing 
myself  inferior  to  myself,  led  by  the 
genial  power  of  nature  to  another  task, 
I  have  the  use,  as  I  may  account,  but  of 
rny  left  hand.”  *  Yet  he  would  not  re¬ 
frain  from  a  species  of  writing  which  alone 
enabled  him  to  take  part  in  a  contest  as 
thrilling  to  him  as  to  Hampden  or  to 
Cromwell.  So  he  gave  twenty  years,  his 
eyesight,  and  the  best  strength  of  an  in¬ 
comparable  genius  to  writing  pamphlets 
which  had  but  a  restricted  influence  upon 
the  public. 

The  most  obvious  shortcoming  of  these 
pamphlets  is  the  lack  of  contact  with  the 
circumstances  and  the  opinion  of  the  day. 
Compared  with  Swift’s  or  liurke’s  pam¬ 
phlets,  these  are  the  pamphlets  of  an  inspir¬ 
ed  book-worm.  Not  himself  a  public  man 
like  Burke,  nor  even  living  habitually  with 
public  men  like  Swift,  Milton  was  at  a 
hopeless  disadvantage  in  a  time  when 
I’arliainentarv  debates  and  State  papers 
were  kept  secret,  when  newspapers  were 
only  beginning  to  appear,  and  when  one 
part  of  England  scarcely  knew  as  much 
about  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  another 
part  as  we  know  about  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  Beilin  or  Madrid.  Milton  as 
a  journalist  could  never  be  up  to  date. 
It  was  impossible  for  him  to  catch  the 
latest  breath  of  an  agitated  public.  lie 
wanted  that  every-day  knowledge  which  is 
the  one  thing  needful  for  an  every-day 
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argument.  Thus  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  Commonwealth  was  crumbling 
into  military  anarchy,  Milton  was  still 
confldent  that  it  could  be  made  perpetual. 
After  setting  out  his  plan  of  a  republic, 
he  writes  : — 

“  The  Grand  Council  being  thus  firmly 
constituted  to  perpetuity,  and  still  upon 
the  death  or  default  of  any  member  sup¬ 
plied  and  kept  in  full  number,  there  can 
be  no  cause  alleged  why  peace,  justice, 
plentiful  trade  and  all  prosperity  should 
not  thereupon  ensue  throughout  the  land  ; 
with  as  much  assurance  as  can  be  of  human 
things,  that  they  shall  so  continue  (if  God 
favor  us  and  our  wilful  sins  provoke  Him 
not)  even  to  the  coming  of  our  true  and 
rightful  and  only  to  be  expected  King, 
only  worthy,  as  He  is  our  only  Saviour, 
the  Messiah,  the  Christ,  the  only  Heir  of 
His  Eternal  Father,  the  only  by  Him 
anointed  and  oidained  since  the  work  of 
our  redemption  finished,  universal  Lord 
of  all  mankind.”  * 

These  words  were  written  in  the  year 
1660,  just  before  the  Kestoration  of 
Charles  the  Second.  The  wiiter  who  used 
them  moved  perhaps  in  a  higher  sphere, 
but  not  in  the  sphere  of  human  policy. 

Nor  had  Milton  that  innate  political 
tact  which  goes  far  to  supply  the  want  of 
political  knowledge.  He  discussed  poli¬ 
tics,  sometimes  with  the  inspiration  of  a 
poet,  sometimes  with  the  pedantry  of  a 
schoolmaster,  but  never  as  a  man  accus¬ 
tomed  to  manage  mankind  would  discuss 
them.  The  most  fearless  and  outspoken 
of  enthusiasts,  he  everywhere  acknowl¬ 
edged,  nay  asserted  with  peculiar  fervor 
and  insistence,  opinions  and  aspirations 
which  might  not  be  unworthy  of  John 
Milton,  but  which  must  liave  seemed  as 
dangerous  and  detestable  to  the  average 
Puritan  as  to  the  average  Cavalier.  In 
these  pamphlets  can  be  found  no  trace  of 
the  art  so  familiar  to  advanced  politicians, 
the  art  of  getting  dull  people  to  accept 
new  principles  by  withdrawing  their  minds 
from  the  consequences  which  these  prin¬ 
ciples  must  involve.  Were  this  all,  we 
could  not  regret  that  Milton  lacked  the 
low  cunning  of  a  partisan.  But  his  de¬ 
ficiency  went  further.  He  lacked  the 
equable  prudence  of  a  true  statesman. 
When  he  took  a  side  in  the  debates  of 
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rougher  and  coarser  natures  he  lost  all 
balance  and  all  measure.  Those  who  up¬ 
held  Monarchy  and  Prelacy  he  esteemed 
altogether  bad.  Those  who  warred 
against  Monarchy  and  Prelacy  he  esteemed 
altogether  good.  In  this  simple  faith  he 
was  often  rudely  tried.  When  the  Long 
Parliament  tiiumphed,  he  was  disap¬ 
pointed  to  find  that  new  presbyter  was 
but  old  priest  wiit  large.  Such  will  ever 
be  the  disappointment  of  the  dreamer  who 
looks  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  ideals  by 
men  who  are  powerful  because  they  are 
practical. 

Even  the  learning  which  these  pam¬ 
phlets  display  is  rather  a  blemish  than  a 
merit.  With  too  much  erudition  to 
please  the  multitude,  they  have  too  little 
science  to  satisfy  a  philosopher.  They 
exhibit  knowledge  in  its  least  alluring  or 
improving  form  ;  a  mass  of  citations  and 
references,  undigested  and  chaotic,  un¬ 
leavened  by  historic  sense  or  by  critical 
discrimination.  Authorities  ancient  and 
modern,  Scriptural  and  classical,  geniune 
and  spurious,  are  all  equally  laid  under 
contribution  for  the  purpose  in  hand. 
Learning  thus  employed,  even  by  a  tran¬ 
quil  seeker  after  truth,  would  be  supremely 
useless.  Employed  thus  by  an  angry 
partisan,  learning  becomes  absolutely 
ridiculous.  It  is  true  that  in  making  this 
use  of  his  learning  Milton  was  no  inoie 
singular  than  in  his  lavish  use  of  ferocious 
invective.  Pedantry  and  scurrility  dis¬ 
figured  the  works  of  most  learned  men  in 
that  age.  Against  Milton  himself  the  in¬ 
judicious  and  uncritical  use  of  authorities 
ought  not  to  be  made  a  reproach,  but  in 
his  writings  it  is  a  grave  fault,  seeing  that 
it  makes  them  obsolete  and  disagreeable. 

The  one  thing  which  redeems  these 
pamphlets  is  their  revelation  of  a  heroic 
nature  whose  splendor  no  fumes  of  con¬ 
troversy  or  mist  of  bewildered  learning 
can  obscure.  This  intense  and  glowing 
mind,  devoted  with  entire  simplicity  to 
what  it  deemed  the  cause  of  God,  com¬ 
pels  our  admiration  even  when  it  most 
repels  us  by  its  arrogance,  its  injustice, 
its  bitter  and  implacable  party-spiiit. 
Eminently  characteristic  of  the  man  was 
the  love  of  liberty  which  inspires  these 
writings.  The  liberty  for  which  Milton 
thirsted  was  above  all  things  liberty  of 
conscience.  “  Although  I  dispraise  not 
the  defence  of  just  immunities,  yet  love 
my  peace  better  if  that  were  all.  Give 


me  the  liberty  to  know,  to  utter  and  to 
argue  freely  according  to  conscience, 
above  all  liberties.”*  It  is  true,  unhap¬ 
pily,  that  he  grudged  this  liberty  to  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics,  and  in  a  less  degree  to 
Anglican  Protestants.  The  only  valid  ex¬ 
cuse  which  we  can  urge  for  this  large  ex¬ 
ception  to  a  scheme  of  general  liberty  lies 
in  the  fact  that  neither  Anglican  nor 
Catholic  would  at  that  time  have  consented 
to  tolerate  other  forms  of  Christianity. 
The  Independent  was  forced  to  choose 
whether  he  would  be  hammer  or  anvil. 
Saints  might  have  chosen  the  part  of  the 
anvil  ;  the  part  of  the  hammer  was  natu¬ 
rally  preferred  by  men. 

So  long  as  Milton  might  secure  liberty 
of  conscience,  he  was  not  nice  about  po¬ 
litical  details.  lie  does  not  seem  to  have 
cared  particularly  for  popular  govern¬ 
ment.  He  seems  to  have  expecte«i  that 
under  the  Commonwealth,  as  under  the 
Monarchy,  the  nobility  and  gentry  would 
remain  the  leaders  of  the  nation.  He 
proposed  in  one  of  his  latest  pamphlets 
that  the  Grand  Council  which  he  wished 
to  substitute  for  Parliament  should  con¬ 
sist  of  members  holdins  their  seats  for 
life  or  during  good  behavior.  AVhen 
Cromwell  expelled  the  Long  Parliament, 
Milton  forgave  the  outrage  which  to  him 
seemed  the  only  way  of  securing  the 
benefits  won  in  the  Civil  War.  When 
the  Commonwealth  was  tottering,  he 
wrote  in  the  same  sense  : — 

“  They  who  past  reason  and  recovery 
are  devoted  to  kingship,  perhaps  will  an¬ 
swer  that  a  greater  part  by  far  of  the  na¬ 
tion  will  have  it  so,  the  rest  therefore 
must  -yield.  Not  so  much  to  convince 
these,  which  I  little  hope,  as  to  confirm 
those  who  yield  not,  I  reply  ;  that  this 
greatest  pai4,  have  both  in  reason  and  the 
trial  of  just  battle  lost  the  right  of  their 
election  what  the  government  shall  be  ; 
of  them  who  have  not  lost  that  right, 
whether  they  for  kingship  be  the  greater 
number,  who  can  certainly  determine  ? 
Suppose  they  be,  yet  of  freedom  they  all 
partake  alike,  one  main  end  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  which  if  the  greater  part  value 
not,  but  will  degenerately  forego,  is  it 
just  or  reasonable  that  most  voices,  against 
the  main  end  of  government,  should  en¬ 
slave  the  less  number,  that  would  be  free  ? 
more  just  it  is,  doubtless,  if  it  come  to 
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force,  that  a  less  uuniber  compel  a  greater 
to  retain,  which  can  be  no  wrong  to  them, 
that  liberty  than  that  a  greater  number, 
for  the  pleasure  of  their  baseness  compel 
a  less,  most  injuriously  to  be  their  fellow- 
slaves.  They  who  seek  nothing  but  their 
own  just  liberty  have  always  right  to  win 
it  and  to  keep  it,  whenever  they  have 
power,  be  the  voices  never  so  numer¬ 
ous  that  oppose  it.  And  how  much  we 
above  others  are  concerned  to  defend  it 
from  kingship,  and  from  them  who  in 
pursuance  thereof  so  perniciously  would 
betray  us  and  themselves  to  most  certain 
misery  and  thraldom  will  be  needless  to 
repeat.”  * 

In  truth,  Milton’s  love  of  liberty  was 
far  removed  from  the  love  of  liberty  so 
widely  professed  to  day.  Milton  was  by 
circumstances  a  rebel,  but  by  temper  an 
aristocrat.  He  did  not  stand  in  awe  of 
the  masses,  or  profess  to  copy  their  ideas 
or  to  share  their  tastes.  He  was  morally 
and  intellectually  fastidious.  He  w’as  as 
proud  as  his  own  Lucifer.  If  he  was  a 
republican,  it  was  less  because  he  desired 
to  dnd  equals  than  because  he  scorned  to 
acknowledge  a  lord.  He  was  a  republi¬ 
can  not  of  the  modern  but  of  the  antique 
school.  He  had  nourished  his  mind  upon 
the  utterances  of  Roman  statesmen,  and 
Greek  philosophers,  and  Hebrew  prophets, 
and  he  had  caught  their  accent  of  con¬ 
scious  worth  and  unbending  courage. 
This  accent,  however,  soothes  the  ear 
neither  of  kings  nor  of  crowds.  Milton’s 
republican  strain  will  always  find  an  echo 
in  young  and  enthusiastic  readers  ;  but  it 
will  not  recommend  him  to  the  general 
public,  even  when  all  the  world  has  been 
Americanized. 

In  point  of  style  Milton’s  pamphlets 
cannot  be  praised  without  reserve.  They 
display,  indeed,  those  literary  qualities 
which  might  be  expected  in  anything 
written  by  the  author  of  “  Comus*’  or  of 
“  Paradise  Lost,”  the  “  wealth  of  niag- 
nificent  words,”  the  varied  music  of  the 
long  and  involved  but  carefully  modulated 
period,  and  ever  and  anon,  when  rising  to 
the  height  of  some  great  argument,  a 
swelling  pomp  of  rhetoric,  a  profusion  of 
living  images  which  silences  criticism  and 
leaves  admiration  breathless.  But  then 
they  have  none  of  the  literary  qualities 
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which  are  most  essential  to  the  pamphlet. 
They  have  not  lucid  order.  There  is  in 
them  hardly  a  trace  of  that  skilful  dis¬ 
position  of  topics  which  multiplies  the 
weight  of  an  argument  as  much  as  the 
skilful  marshalling  of  troops  multiplies  the 
power  of  an  army.  There  is  iiardly  a 
sign  of  that  logical  ait  which  produces 
the  greatest  effect  upon  the  reader’s  opin¬ 
ions  with  the  least  trouble  to  his  under¬ 
standing.  Not  all  the  richness  of  language 
can  conceal  the  awkwardness  of  aigu- 
ment.  Again,  the  undigested  learning  of 
these  pamphlets  is  a  defect  in  point  of 
form  as  well  as  of  substance.  Long 
strings  of  citations  cannot  be  made  clo- 
quent  even  by  Milton.  So  likewi^.e  their 
scurrility  is  an  artistic  as  well  as  a  moral 
blemish.  Party  spirit  is  natural  in  party 
pamphlets  ;  but  it  should  not  vent  itself 
merely  in  downright  abuse,  unrelieved  by 
wit  or  irony.  Anger  is  a  powerful  liter¬ 
ary  motive  ;  but  only  when  under  intel¬ 
lectual  governance.  If  the  angry  advo¬ 
cate  can  portray  characters  which,  possibly 
not  appropriate  to  his  adversaries,  are  yet 
true  of  certain  men  in  ever)'  age,  then  he 
may  expect  to  find  in  every  age  delighted 
readers.  Possibly  Aristophanes  and  Taci¬ 
tus  libelled  the  contemporaries  whom  they 
have  immortalized  ;  but  the  characters  of 
Aristophanes  and  Tacitus  still  walk  in  our 
streets,  and  sit  in  our  assemblies.  The 
sneer  of  Tacitus  and  the  caricature  of 
Aristophanes  still  find  a  response  in  every 
reader  of  Latin  or  of  Greek  literature  ; 
while  Milton’s  representations  of  his  ad¬ 
versaries  already  strike  us  as  forced  and 
unnatural,  and  merely  awaken  regret  that 
so  transcendent  a  writer  should  have  con¬ 
formed  to  the  bad  fashion  of  his  time. 

Milton’s  pamphlets  are  the  uneven  re¬ 
sult  of  the  drudgery  of  a  man  of  genius  in 
a  field  not  truly  his  own.  Swift’s  pam¬ 
phlets  are  the  triumphs  of  a  master  in  the 
art  of  polemical  writing.  We  may  regret 
that  the  energies  of  Swift  even  more  than 
of  Milton  were  consumed  in  this  profitless 
travail.  Milton’s  poems  alone  would  as¬ 
sure  his  fame.  Swift’s  verses,  admirable 
as  they  sometimes  arc,  would  not  by 
themselves  establish  him  a  classic.  Out 
of  his  prose,  which  fills  fifteen  volumes, 
only  “  Gulliver’s  Travels,”  the  “  Tale  of 
a  Tub,”  and  the  “Journal  to  Stella.” 
have  enough  human  interest  to  keep  them 
fresh  for  many  ages.  His  remaining 
works  have  been  likened,  not  quite  un- 
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justly,  to  a  row  of  rusty  cannon  in  an  old 
armory.  Once  resistless  to  beat  down  and 
break  in  pieces,  they  move  us  now  only 
bv  the  faint  remembrance  of  the  havoc 
which  they  have  made.  Yet  we  must 
own  that  in  controversy  Swift  was  at 
home,  and  that  the  pamphlet  was  a  form 
of  expression  well  suited  to  his  £;enius. 
Few  men  have  joined  so  clear  an  intellect 
to  a  temper  so  combative.  Fewer  still 
who  have  felt  such  an  agony  of  angry 
passion  have  been  able  to  subdue  it  to  an 
irony  so  grave  and  austere.  Since  Swift 
wrote,  thousands  of  able  men  have  used 
the  pen  as  a  weapon  of  political  warfare, 
and  half-a-dozen  of  them  have  become 
famous.  But  which  of  the  half-dozen 
shall  we  place  even  second  to  Swift  ? 
Compared  with  Swift,  Junius  is  a  com¬ 
monplace  rhetorician,  Cobbett  a  sturdy 
clown,  Sydney  Smith  a  monotonous  hu¬ 
morist.  Swift  plays  upon  every  key  of 
party  emotion,  and  always  finds  the  note 
needed  at  the  moment.  Fear  and  scorn, 
hate  and  distrust,  anger  and  revenge,  he 
can  command  them  all.  He  in  his  own 
way  not  less  than  Marlborough  could 
“  ride  on  the  whirlwind  and  direct  the 
storm.”  He  wrote  his  political  pieces 
not  with  the  left  hand  but  with  the  right ; 
and  it  was  the  right  hand  of  Achilles. 

Judged  with  reference  to  their  object, 
these  pamphlets  of  Swift  are  among  the 
best  things  in  our  literature.  They  have 
lost  much  of  their  interest  now  that  the 
occasions  which  prompted  them  are  for¬ 
gotten.  Their  constant  bitterness,  and 
now  and  then  their  nastiness,  make  them 
distasteful  to  sensitive  readers.  Their 
simplicity  of  style  seems  poverty-stricken 
to  those  who  think  that  good  writing 
means  fine  writing.  But  those  who  know 
what  style  means  will  own  these  pam¬ 
phlets  models  of  literary  art.  To  be  per¬ 
fectly  familiar  yet  by  no  means  vulgar,  to 
be  precise  without  being  pedantic,  to 
argue  without  becoming  tedious,  to  tell 
impossible  things  in  a  way  which  makes 
them  seem  quite  natural,  to  prejudice 
your  reader  while  yourself  seemingly  un¬ 
prejudiced,  to  stir  him  to  madness  while 
yourself  seemingly  unmoved,  to  employ 
every  artifice  of  the  most  dexterous  advo¬ 
cate  while  never  dropping  the  disguise  of 
the  modest  parish  priest  or  homely  trades¬ 
man  ;  all  this  Swift  has  done  so  often  and 
with  so  much  address,  that  after  reading 
him  it  seems  quite  easy  to  do.  and  one 


forgets  for  a  moment  that  in  our  litera¬ 
ture  it  has  been  done  by  Swift  alone.  He 
has  done  the  feat  best  in  the  “  Drapier’s 
Letters.”  I  know  of  nothing  else  like 
them,  and  I  know  of  nothing  else  which 
may  wait  longer  for  a  rival.  The  reader 
feels  that  they  could  not  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  tradesman  ;  yet  he  cannot  well 
believe  that  they  were  written  by  the 
Dean.  The  language  has  all  the  literary 
qualities,  yet  is  that  of  an  illiterate  man. 
The  arguments  are  often  unsound  enough 
to  find  general  acceptance,  yet  the  author 
conceals  admirably  his  knowledge  of  their 
unsoundness.  The  result  of  the  Wending 
of  the  real  author  and  his  imagined  trader 
is  as  piquant  to  us  as  it  was  exciting  to 
his  countrymen. 

About  the  efficacy  of  Swift’s  polemical 
writings  there  can  be  no  question  ;  but 
there  has  been  much  (piestion  as  to  the 
nature  of  Swift’s  personal  opinions.  Nor 
is  this  surprising  when  we  consider 
Swift’s  peculiar  position.  He  put  forth 
all  his  powers  on  behalf  of  the  Tories  ; 
but  he  had  reached  middle-life  before  he 
quitted  the  Whigs.  He  fought  the  battles 
of  the  Church  ;  but  he  certainly  had  no 
clerical  vocation.  lie  pleaded  the  cause 
of  Ireland,  but  the  country  he  disliked 
and  the  bulk  of  the  people  he  despised. 
It  is  therefore  natural  that  many,  espe¬ 
cially  those  who  disagreed  with  him, 
should  have  regarded  this  puissant  cham¬ 
pion  as  a  mere  soldier  of  fortune,  careless 
for  whom  he  fought,  and  chagrined  only 
because  he  failed  to  secure  his  booty. 
What  seems  to  confirm  their  suspicion  is 
the  impartial  and  unqualified  scorn  which 
Swift,  in  his  freer  moods,  pours  out  upon 
all  factions,  civil  or  ecclesiastical.  What 
he  thought  of  our  venerable  Constitution 
he  has  betrayed  in  Gulliver’s  conversation 
with  the  King  of  Brobdingnag.  What 
he  thought  of  politicians  he  has  told  us  in 
the  last  of  the  ‘‘  Drapier’s  Letters.” 
‘‘  Few  politicians,  with  all  their  schemes, 
are  half  so  useful  members  of  a  common¬ 
wealth  as  an  honest  farmer  ;  who,  by  skil¬ 
fully  draining,  fencing,  manuring  and 
planting,  hath  increased  the  intiinsic  value 
of  a  piece  of  land,  and  thereby  done  a 
perpetual  service  to  his  country,  which  it 
is  a  great  controversy  whether  any  of  the 
former  ever  did  since  the  creation  of  the 
world  ;  but  no  controversy  that  ninety- 
nine  in  a  hundred  have  done  abundant 
mischief.  ”  What  Swift  thought  of  eccle- 
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siastical  disputes  he  has  pretty  plainly 
told  in  his  “  Tale  of  a  Tub,”  and  still 
more  plainly  in  those  famous  lines  on  the 
Last  Judf^ment,  which,  although  disputed, 
seem  too  pungent  to  have  come  from  any 
other  author.  Such  a  man  might  have 
been  expected  to  set  less  store  by  the  con¬ 
tentions  of  Whig  and  Tory,  and  to  toler¬ 
ate  Nonconformists  in  a  petty  allowance 
of  power  and  preferment.  Yet  as  a  Tory 
and  Churchman  Swift  may  have  been  sin¬ 
cere.  If  little  prone  to  glorify  an  estab¬ 
lished  order,  he  was  apt  enough  to  cry 
down  the  capacity  of  mankind.  Vicious 
and  foolish  as  they  are,  he  seems  to  say, 
it  is  odd  that  they  should  have  been  able 
to  set  up  any  civil  or  ecclesiastical  polity. 
What  they  have  set  up  may  be  a  poor 
contrivance  ;  but  it  is  as  good  as  could  be 
expected  from  them.  Why  trouble  your¬ 
self  to  alter  mere  mechanical  arrangements 
of  state  when  the  men  upon  whom  all 
depends  and  for  whom  all  exists  are  natu¬ 
rally  base  and  neeessarily  miserable  ? 
Why  vex  your  soul  with  the  interminable 
wrangle  of  theologians  when  the  very 
little  which  we  know,  or  need  to  know, 
about  religion  is  plain  to  every  man  pos¬ 
sessed  of  common  sense,  if  not  puffed  up 
with  vanity  and  presumption  ?  Rather 
let  everything  be  and  possess  your  soul 
in  patience  ;  for  wisdom  and  endurance 
lessen  the  evils  which  they  cannot  cure. 
Let  knaves  and  enthusiasts  bawl  for  refor¬ 
mation  ;  they  know  not  what  they  want, 
or  if  they  do,  they  know  that  they  want 
their  own  advantage,  not  the  public  good. 

Such,  w’e  may  conjecture,  was  the  real 
unaffected  temper  of  Swift’s  mind.  Ex¬ 
pecting  little  from  change,  he  was  natu¬ 
rally  conservative.  Knowing  how  trivial 
arc  many  of  the  subjects  of  political  and 
ecclesiastical  debate,  ho  thought  the  dis¬ 
putants  fools,  and  their  noise  a  nuisance 
to  be  suppressed  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Sensitive  to  everything  grotesque  or  fran¬ 
tic,  he  preferred  a  decent  routine  to  the 
vagaries  of  enthusiasm.  Constitutionally 
imperious  and  despotic,  he  followed  his 
bent  on  taking  the  side  of  authority. 
Having  chosen  the  clerical  profession,  he 
was  confirmed  in  all  those  innate  propen¬ 
sities.  He  took  orders  at  a  time  when 
the  Church  was  making  her  last  effort  to 
retain  exclusive  domination.  He  felt  as 
a  personal  wrong  the  dissidence  of  the 
crowd,  the  unbelief  of  the  fine  gentlemen, 
and  the  mean  estimation  in  which  his 


calling  was  held.  Upon  considering  all 
these  things,  we  shall  be  surprised  rather 
at  his  so  long  remaining  a  Whig  than  at 
his  finally  becoming  a  Tory.  Once  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  party  conflict,  he  was  carried 
by  his  fierce,  overbearing  disposition  into 
every  excess  which  his  keen,  sceptical  in¬ 
tellect  might  have  been  expected  to  con¬ 
demn.  The  inconsistency  may  point  his 
own  satire  upon  man,  it  should  surprise 
only  those  who  have  been  able  to  regulate 
their  lives  by  strict  syllogism. 

The  pamphlets  of  Burke  are  far  more 
alive  than  the  pamphlets  of  Milton  or  of 
Swift.  Their  peculiar  freshness  cannot 
be  explained  merely  by  their  mote  recent 
date.  The  “  Letters  of  Junius”  were 
written  by  a  contemporary  of  Burke,  and 
acquired  a  celebrity  not  inferior  to  that  of 
Burke’s  best  known  writings  ;  yet  the 
‘‘  Letters  of  Junius”  have  long  since 
failed  to  find  readers,  and  are  stcadilv 
losing  even  reputation.  Nor  is  the  inter¬ 
est  still  felt  in  Burke’s  pamphlets  the 
effect  merely  of  excellence  in  style,  al¬ 
though  they  possess  that  excellence  in  a 
very  eminent  degree.  Burke,  when  dis¬ 
coursing  of  the  greatest  affairs  at  the  high¬ 
est  pitch  of  his  faculty,  is  magnificent  in¬ 
deed.  But  no  more  than  Milton  can 
Burke  be  held  up  as  a  faultless  model  of 
expression.  Like  other  writers  whose 
power  of  rhetoric  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  sense  of  humor,  Burke  is  so  uni¬ 
formly  elaborate  and  solemn  as  often  to 
oppress  the  reader  with  a  sense  of  fatigue, 
and  now  and  then  to  force  a  smile  at  little 
things  described  in  lofty  terms.  Nor  was 
Burke  defective  merely  in  point  of  humor. 
He  was  not  faultless  in  point  of  taste. 
Occasional  extravagance  in  denunciation 
was  a  fault  inseparable  from  his  tempera¬ 
ment  and  sanctioned  by  the  usage  of  his 
time.  Much  less  excusable  were  the 
physically  offensive  images  in  which  he 
sometimes  indulged.  Take  one  instance, 
it  is  one  too  many.  “  That  debt”  (of 
the  Nabob  of  Arcot  to  the  East  India 
Company)  “  forms  the  foul,  putrid  mucus, 
in  which  arc  engendered  the  whole  brood 
of  creeping  ascaiidcs,  all  the  endless  in¬ 
volutions,  the  eternal  knot,  added  to  a 
knot  of  those  inexpugnable  tape-worms 
which  devour  the  nutriment  and  eat  up 
the  bowels  of  India.”  In  point  of  sense 
as  well  as  in  point  of  refinement,  nothing 
could  be  worse  than  this  loathsome  sen¬ 
tence. 
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If  Burke’s  art  was  sometimes  at  fault, 
liis  matter  was  too  often  unmanageable. 
That  this  was  so  infers  no  reproach  against 
him.  The  publicist,  who  insists  upon 
doing  his  duty,  must  work  up  masses  of 
material  at  once  intractable  and  perish¬ 
able,  quantities  of  administrative  financial 
and  statistical  detail  which  cannot  be  made 
attractive  to  any  readers  except  those 
whose  persons  or  property  are  immediately 
concerned.  Burke  was  too  much  in  ear¬ 
nest  not  to  make  free  use  of  such  dry 
knowledge,  which  in  his  speeches  and 
pamphlets  lies  mingled  with  arguments 
appealing  to  the  reason  of  every  age,  and 
with  outbursts  of  pathetic  or  indignant 
eloquence  able  to  stir  the  passions  of  every 
feeling  heart.  Thus,  out  of  the  seventy 
pages  filled  by  Burke’s  “Speech  on  the 
Debts  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,”  ten  per¬ 
haps  belong  to  our  classical  literature, 
while  the  remaining  sixty  belong  merely 
to  the  politics  of  that  day.  The  crowd 
of  light  and  hasty  readers  will  not  stop  to 
crush  all  this  quartz  in  order  to  win  these 
few'  ounces  of  gold.  Even  the  patient 
and  serious  reader  will  feel  that  his  sense 
of  what  is  truly  precious  has  been  dulled 
by  all  the  toil  of  extraction.  For  these 
treasures  one  must  extract  oneself  ;  one 
cannot  really  master  a  great  author  in  a 
book  of  excerpts.  In  the  upshot,  the 
student  of  Burke  comes  to  limit  himself 
more  and  more  to  the  few  works,  such  as 
the  “  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in 
France,’’  in  which  general  reasoning  pre¬ 
dominates  over  particular  data. 

What  really  gives  immortal  life  to  these 
writings  often  hastily  thrown  off,  is  their 
peculiar  strain  of  wise  and  suggestive 
thought,  the  wisdom  of  a  man  who  has 
been  deeply  versed  in  public  affairs,  yet 
has  never  been  so  much  immersed  in  busi¬ 
ness  as  to  have  no  time  for  meditation. 
Destined  by  nature  for  a  literary  life, 
Burke  received  from  circumstances  a  prac¬ 
tical  discipline.  He  was  not  like  Milton, 
an  enthusiastic  student  destitute  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  world,  or  like  Swift,  a  jour¬ 
nalist  tied  to  the  defence  of  measures  in 
which  he  had  no  share.  Burke  was  a 
veteran  member  of  Parliament,  and  a 
leader  of  a  great  political  party.  Yet  he 
was  not  like  the  younger  Pitt,  or  like  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  absorbed  in  the  toils  of 
office  and  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
was  generally  in  opposition,  and  never  in 
the  Cabinet.  He  escaped  the  drudgery 


of  success  and  the  slavery  of  power.  He 
had  leisure  to  continue  those  noble  studies 
which  enlarge  the  intellect  and  enliven  the 
imagination.  Thus  he  preserved  what 
Matthew  Arnold  finely  styles,  “a  just 
sense  of  the  greatness  of  great  affairs.’’ 
He  never  fell  into  the  besetting  sin  *of 
public  life,  the  impiety  of  regarding  the 
government  of  a  mighty  people  as  a  mere 
exercise  of  low  cunning.  He  never  forgot 
that  politics  means  something  more  than 
the  tricks  of  politicians.  He  never  con¬ 
fused  the  wisdom  of  the  statesman  with 
the  artifice  of  the  debater  or  party  man¬ 
ager.  He  could  give  lasting  life  and 
power  to  his  studies  of  passing  political 
questions,  because,  with  a  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  mankind  and  a  remarkable  mastery 
of  detail,  he  blended  an  ideal  elevation  of 
sentiment  and  a  philosophical  breadth  of 
conception. 

It  would  be  absurd,  however,  to  hold 
up  Burke  as  invariably  and  inevitably 
wise.  His  actions  often  and  sometimes 
his  writings  were  marred  by  the  extrava¬ 
gance  of  a  sensitive  nature.  As  an  Irish¬ 
man  and  a  man  of  letters,  Burke  was  irri¬ 
table  and  overstrung.  Beyond  all  other 
callings,  public  life  requires  a  firm,  cheer¬ 
ful  and  placid  temperament.  Beyond  all 
other  wisdom,  political  wisdom  is  liable 
to  be  made  useless  by  excitability. 
Burke’s  feelings  were  habitually  in  excess. 
He  loved  with  passionate  adoration,  and 
hated  with  iptense  bitterness.  While  yet 
young,  strong  and  happy,  he  was  able  to 
govern  his  temperament  and  so  to  repress 
his  inward  fire,  that  it  made  itself  felt  only 
in  a  steady  glow,  giving  warmth  and  color 
to  all  that  he  wrote  or  said.  But  when 
old  and  weary,  and  laden  with  many  sor¬ 
rows,  he  too  often  failed  to  master  the 
passion  which  waxed  wild  within  him,  and 
burst  into  that  shrieking  rhetoric  which 
gives  pain  rather  than  conviction.  In 
judging  what  Burke  wrote  upon  the  French 
Revolution,  we  must  indeed  remember  the 
immensity  of  the  interests  at  stake,  and 
the  horror  which  many  of  the  incidents 
occurring  in  France  could  not  fail  to  in¬ 
spire,  and  if  we  take  these  things  into  ac¬ 
count,  we  shall  not  condemn  many  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  “  Reflections  but  in  the 
“  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace’’  we  shall 
still  find  much  that  is  intolerable.  In 
judging  Burke’s  speeches  on  the  impeach¬ 
ment  of  Warren  Hastings,  we  must  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  uprightness  of  his  intention 
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and  the  service  which  he  did  in  awakening 
the  national  conscience  to  the  duties  of 
Eastern  Empire  ;  but  we  cannot  quite 
condone  the  readiness  with  which  he 
adopted  every  charge,  however  improba¬ 
ble,  and  we  must  altogether  condemn  the 
temper  in  which  he  conducted  the  prose¬ 
cution,  the  temper  of  a  Stuart  judge,  a 
temper  which  defeated  his  purpose  by 
awakening  public  sympathy  for  the  man 
so  savagely  assailed. 

From  this  brief  comparison  of  the  po¬ 
litical  writings  of  Milton,  Swift,  and 
Burke,  we  may  conclude  how  hard  it  is 
to  write  a  perfect  pamphlet.  We  may 
also  be  led  to  regret  that  any  fine  genius 
should  spend  his  powers  on  work  which, 
however  well  done,  can  hardly  be  lasting. 
We  may  regret  that  Milton  should  for 
twenty  years  have  preferred  the  use  of  his 
left  hand  to  the  use  of  his  right.  We 
may  regret  that  Swift  should  so  often 
have  emptied  upon  Whigs  and  Dissenters 
the  vials  of  a  wrath  too  capacious  for  any 
object  less  than  the  whole  human  race  and 
its  destiny.  And  even  if  we  allow  that 
instinct  guided  Burke  into  the  course  of 
industry  most  honorable  for  himself  as 
well  as  most  useful  for  his  country,  we 
must  remember  that  some  of  his  writing 
has  been  antiquated  in  the  course  of  one 
hundred  years,  and  that  we  cannot  tell 
how  little  of  it  a  thousand  years  will 
spare.  Yet  we  must  not  indulge  our  re¬ 
gret  too  far.  A  certain  waste  of  power  is 
inseparable  from  exuberant  life.  Lilera 
ture  divorced  from  action  is  apt  to  lan¬ 


guish  ar  1  to  pass  through  triviality  into 
nothingness.  If  closely  allied  with  action, 
literature  must  concern  itself  largely  with 
things  of  transitory  import,  and  must  in 
some  degree  share  their  perishable  nature. 
Before  we  can  say,  therefore,  how  much 
literary  genius  has  been  wasted  in  Eng¬ 
land,  we  must  judge  English  literature  as 
a  w’hole.  Under  no  circumstances  could 
Milton  have  written  many  works  like 
“  Paradise  Lost,”  or  Swift  many  works 
like  ‘‘  Gulliver’s  Travels,”  or  Burke  many 
works  like  the  “  Reflections  on  the  Revo¬ 
lution  in  France.”  But  the  one  living 
character  in  ”  Paradise  Lost,”  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Satan,  owes  much  of  its  heroic 
reality  to  the  experience  of  the  vanquished 
Puritan. 

“  What  though  the  field  be  lost, 

All  is  not  lost  ;  the  unconquerable  will 
And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate. 

And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield. 

And  what  is  else  not  to  be  overcome." 

So,  too,  the  very  soul  of  the  baflled 
politician  and  exiled  courtier  animates 
those  wonderful  pictures  of  human  folly 
and  baseness,  which  at  once  fascinate  and 
repel  the  reader  of  Gulliver’s  adventures. 
So,  too,  the  best  passages  of  the  “  Reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  Revolution  in  France”  ex¬ 
press  the  wisdom  gathered  in  a  long  life 
of  action  as  well  as  of  study,  of  converse 
with  living  men  and  with  public  affairs  as 
well  as  with  letters  and  with  philosophy. 
These  treasures  are  ours.  Could  we  have 
had  them  at  a  cheaper  rate  ?  Who 
knows  ? — Murray's  Magazine. 
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Within  quite  recent  times  we  have 
learned  that  such  seemingly  trivial  things 
as  nursery  rhymes  and  fairy  tales  are  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  illustrating 
some  points  of  the  history  and  affinities 
of  the  human  race,  and  also,  in  a  less  de¬ 
gree,  in  indicating  the  character  of  the 
ideas  of  our  early  ancestors  concerning 
the  forces  and  phenomena  of  Nature. 

The  value  of  the  intense  conservatism 
of  the  nursery  in  thus  preserving  for  us, 
in  an  almost  unchanged  form  (like  ants 
in  the  resin  of  the  tertiary  epoch  or  mam¬ 
moths  in  the  frozen  tundra  of  the  quater¬ 


nary),  relics  of  the  thoughts  and  customs 
of  long  ago  has  only  begun  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated  ;  and  doubtless  if  the  nursery  were 
less  of  a  close  preserve  to  the  poachers 
and  priers  of  science,  and,  like  the  bee¬ 
hive  and  the  anthill,  were  available  for 
purposes  of  investigation  or  experiment, 
we  might  considerably  add  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge  concerning  the  history  and  habits  of 
primitive  man.  At  present  there  is  a 
gap  between  embryology  and  anthropology 
which  has  never  been  filled  up  ;  and, 
oddly  enough,  with  one  or  two  excep¬ 
tions,  there  have  been  hitherto  no  attempts 
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to  make  use  of  the  abundant  material  close 
at  hand  for  the  purpose  of  filling  it.  In 
this  essay  I  propose  to  bring  forward  a 
few  results  of  researches  that  have  been 
carried  out  during  several  years  under 
rather  unusually  favorable  circumstances, 
in  the  hope  that  in  some  humble  degree  I 
may  contribute  to  this  end. 

Some  of  the  results  obtained  have  been 
extraordinary,  and  the  hesitation  with 
which  they  have  been  received  by  some 
of  my  friends  well  versed  in  physiology 
and  anthropology  shows  that  hitherto  the 
facts  have  escaped  attention.  They  are, 
however,  easily  verified,  and  in  several 
instances  a  single  experiment  performed 
in  presence  of  a  sceptic  has  cut  short  the 
controversy  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
Many  of  the  inferences  drawn  are  no 
doubt  much  more  open  to  question,  and 
they  are  here  put  lorward  chiefly  with 
the  purpose  of  drawing  the  attention  of 
those  much  better  able  to  judge  of  the 
value  and  bearing  of  the  facts  than  the 
present  writer. 

It  is  curious  how  little  has  been  written 
on  the  natural  history  of  the  human  infant 
in  its  normal  state.  We  have  of  course 
an  abundant  medical  literature  on  the  ail¬ 
ments  and  care  of  young  children,  but  the 
many  eminent  physicians  who  have  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  subject  have  confined  their  at¬ 
tention  almost  entirely  to  abnormal  or  dis¬ 
eased  conditions.  Even  in  studying  the 
healthy  physiological  processes  the  pri¬ 
mary  idea  has  been  to  gain  the  kind  of 
knowledge  which  would  be  available  in 
the  treatment  of  disease  rather  than  that 
which  might  illustrate  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  race,  and  this  may 
easily  account  for  many  facts  of  very  con¬ 
siderable  value  for  the  latter  purpose  being 
overlooked  or  not  appreciated  at  their 
proper  value. 

It  is  plain  that  a  typically  healthy  in¬ 
fant,  in  which  Nature's  processes  go  on 
without  the  interference  of  medical  art, 
will,  after  the  first  crisis  of  its  entry  on 
an  independent  existence  is  over,  scarcely 
come  under  the  notice  of  the  physican  at 
ail 

The  three  classes  of  persons  who  are 
brought  into  close  enough  contact  with 
the  objects  under  discussion  to  study  their 
habits  and  characteristics  are  medical 
men,  nurses,  and  parents.  The  first  have 
been  already  dealt  with.  Of  the  second 
class  we  may  say  that  their  knowledge, 


although  doubtless  profound,  and  derived 
both  from  tradition  and  observation,  does 
not  seem  very  available  for  the  purposes 
of  science.  This  has  hitherto  been  my 
experience,  for  although  in  nearly  every 
case  where  questions  were  asked  there 
was  every  assumption  and  appearance  of 
superior  erudition,  yet  it  seemed  almost 
impossible  to  tap  the  supply. 

Parents,  as  a  rule,  from  the  very  nature 
of  their  relationship  to  their  offspring  are 
obviously  unable  to  look  on  them  with 
the  cold  impartial  gaze  of  the  scientific 
investigator.  At  any  rate  experience  has 
proved  that  very  little  has  resulted  from 
their  observations.  The  parental  bias 
must,  more  or  less,  vitiate  results  ;  and 
the  average  mother,  in  spite  of  many  un- 
questioned  merits,  is  about  as  competent 
to  take  an  unprejudiced  view  of  the  facts 
beaiing  on  the  natural  history  of  her  in¬ 
fant  as  a  West  African  negro  would  do  to 
carry  out  an  investigation  of  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  a  fetich. 

There  are  some  illustrious  exceptions, 
and  Darwin  himself,  in  his  ExpresKion  of 
the  Emotions  and  Descent  of  Man,  gives 
an  account  of  some  very  interesting  obser¬ 
vations  on  several  of  his  own  children 
when  infants.  Several  salient  traits  seem, 
however,  to  have  completely  escaped  him, 
and  some  of  these,  which  will  be  dealt 
with  in  this  paper,  have  a  most  important 
bearing  on  the  argument  on  which  he  was 
then  laying  most  stress,  viz.  that  man  is 
descended  from  an  arboreal  quadiumanous 
ancestor.  The  fact  that  such  impoitant 
and  easily  ascertained  characteristics  as 
those  alluded  to  should  have  been  passed 
over  by  one  so  keenly  observant  of  all 
phenomena  bearing  upon  his  theory  might 
suggest  that  the  great  man  was  scarcely 
so  supreme  in  his  own  nursery  as  he  was 
in  the  wider  field  of  research,  and  that  his 
opportunities  for  investigation  were  to 
some  extent  limited  by  the  arbitrary  and 
inflexible  rules  of  this  household  depart¬ 
ment.  In  fact,  the  supposed  interests  of 
the  Darwinian  race,  when  conflicting  with 
the  interests  of  the  Darwinian  theory,  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  become  paramount  somewhat 
to  the  detriment  of  the  latter. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  individual  from  the  single 
germ  cell  to  maturity  is  an  epitome  of  the 
infinitely  longer  development  of  the  race 
from  the  simplest  form  of  life  to  its  pres¬ 
ent  condition.  No  branch  of  science,  not 
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even  paleontology,  has  thrown  so  much 
light  on  the  evolution  theory  as  the  study 
of  the  stiucture  and  progress  of  the  em¬ 
bryo  up  to  the  time  of  birth.  There 
seems,  however,  no  reason  why  embryol¬ 
ogy  should  stop  here.  An  animal  until 
independent  of  parental  care,  and  even 
beyond  that  point,  until  the  bodily  struc¬ 
ture  and  functions  are  those  of  an  adult, 
is  still,  strictly  speaking,  an  embryo  ;  and 
we  may  learn  much  of  its  racial  history  by 
observing  the  peculiarities  of  its  anatomy 
and  habits  of  life. 

For  instance,  among  our  domestic  ani¬ 
mals,  horses  and  cattle  live  very  much  in 
the  same  manner,  and  thrive  equally  well 
graiing  in  open  pastures.  Yet  a  brief  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  young  of  each  shows  that 
the  habits  and  habitats  of  their  respective 
wild  ancestors  were  widely  different.  A 
foal  from  birth  is  conspicuous  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  its  legs,  and  when  a  few 
days  old  can  gallop  almost  as  fast  as  ever 
it  will  in  its  life.  It  makes  no  attempt  at 
concealment  beyond  retiring  behind  its 
dam,  and  it  carries  its  head  high,  evi¬ 
dently  on  the  alert  to  see  danger  and  flee 
from  it.  A  young  calf,  on  the  contrary, 
is  not  much  longer  in  the  leg  in  propor¬ 
tion  than  its  parents  (I  exclude,  of  course, 
the  breeds  artificially  produced  within 
quite  recent  times),  and  has  but  an  indif¬ 
ferent  turn  of  speed,  and  it  is  slow  and 
stupid  in  noticing  its  surroundings.  It 
has,  however,  one  powerful  and  efficient 
instinct  of  self-preservation  ;  for  if,  as  is 
often  the  case  in  a  bushy  pasture,  ^the 
mother  leaves  it  under  cover  while  she 
goes  to  graze,  it  will  lie  as  still  as  death 
and  allow  itself  to  be  trodden  on  rather 
than  betray  its  hiding-place.  Hence  we 
see  that  the  ancestors  of  our  domestic 
horses  inhabited  open  plains  where  there 
was  little  or  no  cover,  and  that  they  es¬ 
caped  by  quickly  observing  the  approach 
of  a  foe  and  by  speed.  Wild  cattle,  on 
the  contrary,  as  is  still  seen  in  some  parts 
of  Texas  and  Australia,  never  from  choice 
stray  far  from  the  shelter  of  the  woods  ; 
and  their  ancestors,  when  threatened,  lay 
crouched  among  the  bushes  like  deer,  in 
the  hope  of  escaping  observation.  It  is 
very  remarkable  how  quickly  horses  and 
cattle,  though  domesticated  for  thousands 
of  generations,  during  which  long  period 
many  of  their  wild  instincts  and  habits 
have  been  entirely  in  abeyance,  regain  all 
the  old  power  of  self-preservation  proper 


to  the  wild  state,  and  often  in  a  single 
generation  become  as  acute  in  powers  of 
scent  and  vision,  and  other  means  of  es¬ 
caping  from  their  enemies,  as  animals 
which  have  never  been  tamed.  There 
are  at  present  probably  no  animals  so  aleit 
and  difficult  to  approach  as  the  “  brum¬ 
bies”  of  Australia.  In  no  way  could  more 
eloquently  be  shown  the  immense  stretch 
of  time  during  which  these  qualities  were 
formed  and  became  ingrained  in  the  very 
nature  and  structure  of  their  possessors 
than  by  comparing  them  with  the  trivial 
and  evanescent  effects  of  many  centuries 
of  domestication. 

In  the  case  of  our  own  race  it  has  often 
been  observed  that  schoolboys  present 
many  points  of  resemblance  to  savages 
both  in  their  methods  of  thinking — espe¬ 
cially  about  abstract  subjects  —and  in  their 
actions.  Younger  children  without  a 
doubt  also  reflect  some  of  the  traits  of 
their  remote  progenitors.  If,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  calf  and  the  foal,  we  look  for 
traces  of  habits  of  self  preservation  that 
for  incalculably  long  periods  were  most 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  individual 
(and  therefore  for  the  preservation  of  the 
race),  we  shall  find  that  such  habits  exist, 
and  are  impossible  to  explain  on  any  other 
hypothesis  than  that  they  were  once  of 
essential  service. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  shyness  of  very 
young  children  and  their  evident  terror 
and  distress  at  the  approach  of  a  stranger. 
At  first  sight  it  seems  quite  unaccountable 
that  an  infant  a  few  months  old,  who  has 
experienced  nothing  but  the  utmost  kind¬ 
ness  and  tender  care  from  every  human 
being  that  it  has  seen,  should  cling  to  its 
nurse  and  show  every  sign  of  alarm  when 
some  person  new  to  it  approaches.  In¬ 
fants  vary  much  in  this  respect,  and  the 
habit  is  not  by  any  means  universal, 
though  it  is  far  more  often  present  than 
absent.  This  would  suggest  that,  what¬ 
ever  its  origin,  it  was  not  for  any  very 
long  period  (in  the  evolutionary  sense) 
absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the  species 
from  extinction.  Darwin  merely  alludes 
to  the  shyness  of  children  as  probably  a 
remnant  of  a  habit  common  to  all  wild 
creatures.  We  need  not,  however,  go 
back  to  any  remote  ancestral  form  to  find 
a  state  of  affairs  in  which  it  might  prove 
of  the  greatest  service.  We  know  that 
the  cave-dwellers  of  the  Dordogne  Valley 
were  cannibals,  and  that  much  later,  when 
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the  races  that  piled  together  the  Danish 
“  kitchen  middens”  lived  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  and  German  Oceans,  they 
were  very  much  such  savages  as  the  pres¬ 
ent  inhabitants  of  Tiena  del  Fuego,  and 
lived  after  the  same  fashion.  Like  the 
Fuegians,  they  were  probably  divided 
into  small  clans,  each  of  a  few  families, 
and  these,  from  conflicting  interests  and 
other  causes,  would  be  constantly  at  war. 
The  earlier  paleolithic  savages,  living  in 
caves  and  rock  shelters,  would  be  even 
more  isolated  and  uncompromising  in 
their  treatment  of  strangers,  for  the  game 
of  any  given  district  would  only  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  support  a  few.  If  in  our  day 

Lands  intersected  by  a  narrow  frith 

Abhor  each  other,  mountains  interposed 

Make  enemies  of  nations, 

in  the  time  of  paleolithic  and  early  neolithic 
man  every  district  the  size  of  an  English 
parish  would  be  the  hunting-ground  of  a 
clan,  with  fierce  enemies  on  every  side. 
In  such  a  state  of  affairs  a  stranger  (unless 
he  were  safely  tied  to  a  stake)  would  be  a 
most  undesirable  person  in  proximity  to 
the  wigwam  and  the  pickaninnies. 

If  he  paid  a  call  it  would  very  likely  be 
— in  the  scarcity  of  other  game — with  the 
purpose  of  carrying  off  a  tender  foe  for 
table  use.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
child  who  ran  to  its  mother,  or  fled  into 
the  dark  recesses  of  the  cave,  upon  first 
spying  an  intruder,  would  be  more  likely 
to  survive  than  another  of  a  more  confid¬ 
ing  disposition.  Often,  during  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  men  on  a  hunting  expedition, 
a  raid  would  be  made,  and  all  the  women 
and  children  that  could  be  caught  earned 
away  or  killed.  The  returning  warriors 
would  find  their  homes  desolate,  and  only 
those  members  of  their  families  surviving 
who,  by  chance  or  their  own  action,  had 
escaped  the  eyes  of  the  spoilers.  On  the 
approach  of  an  enemy — and  “  stranger” 
and  “  enemy”  would  be  synonymous — the 
child  which  first  ran  or  crawled  to  its 
mother,  so  that  she  could  catch  it  up  and 
dash  out  of  the  wigwam  and  seek  the 
cover  of  the  woods,  might  be  the  only 
one  of  all  the  family  to  survive  and  leave 
offspring.  Naturally  the  instinct  which 
caused  the  child  to  turn  from  the  stranger 
to  the  mother  would  be  perpetuated  ;  and 
from  the  frequency  of  the  habit  at  the 
present  day  it  seems  probable  that  many 
of  our  ancestors  were  so  saved  from  de¬ 
struction.  We  must  remember  that  the 
Nkw  Sebibs— Vol  LIV,  No.  6. 


state  of  society  in  which  such  occurrences 
would  be  frequent  lasted  many  thousand 
years,  and  that  probably  scarcely  a  gener¬ 
ation  was  exempt  from  this  particular  and 
unpleasant  form  of  influence. 

When  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  play  of 
young  animals  is  almost  alway^s  mimic 
war,  it  is  well  worthy  of  note  how  very 
early  young  children  will  take  to  the  game 
of  “  hide  and  seek.”  I  have  seen  .a  child 
of  a  year  old  who,  with  scarcely  any  teach¬ 
ing,  would  hide  behind  the  curtains  and 
pretend  to  be  in  great  alarm  when  discov¬ 
ered.  Probably  the  readiness  with  which 
infants  play  at  “  bo-peep,”  and  peer 
round  the  edge  of  a  cradle  curtain,  and 
then  suddenly  draw  back  into  hiding,  is 
traceable  to  a  much  earlier  ancestor. 
Here  we  see  the  remains  of  a  habit  com¬ 
mon  to  nearly  all  arboreal  animals,  and 
the  cradle  curtain,  or  chair,  or  what  not, 
is  merely  a  substitute  for  a  part  of  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  behind  which  the  body  is 
supposed  to  be  hidden,  while  ihe  eyes, 
and  as  little  else  as  possible,  are  exposed 
for  a  moment  to  scrutinize  a  possible 
enemy  and  then  quickly  withdrawn. 

It  is  remarkable  how  quickly  very  young 
children  notice  and  learn  to  distinguish 
different  domestic  animals.  I  have  known 
several  cases  in  which  an  infant  under  a 
year  old,  which  could  not  talk  at  all,  has 
recognized  and  imitated  the  cries  of  sheep, 
cows,  dogs,  and  cats,  and  evidently  knew 
a  horse  from  an  ox.  Not  unfrcquently  I 
have  heard  great  surprise  expressed  by 
parents  at  the  quickness  with  which  a 
baby  would  perceive  some  animal  a  long 
distance  off,  or  when  from  other  causes  it 
was  so  inconspicuous  as  to  escape  the  eyes 
of  older  persons.  Pictures  of  animals, 
too,  have  a  great  fascination,  and  the 
child  is  never  tired  of  hearing  its  playmate 
roar  like  a  lion  or  bray  like  an  ass  when 
looking  at  them  in  the  picture  book. 
This  may  seem  of  trivial  import  ;  but  it  is 
worth  while  to  remember  that  the  baby's 
forefathers  for  several  thousand  genera¬ 
tions  depended  upon  their  knowledge  of 
the  forms  and  ways  of  wild  beasts  in  order 
to  escape  destruction,  either  from  starva¬ 
tion  or  from  being  overcome  and  de¬ 
voured  in  contests  with  them  ;  and  that 
any  and  every  individual  who  was  a  dunce 
at  this  kind  of  learning  was  in  a  short  time 
eliminated.  Hence  an  aptness  to  notice 
and  gain  a  knowledge  of  different  animals 
was  essential  to  those  who  wished  to  sur- 
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vive,  and  a  faculty  so  necessary,  and  so 
constantly  operative  through  long  ages, 
would  he  likely  to  leave  traces  in  after 
generations. 

Among  all  arboreal  apes  the  ability 
firmly  to  bold  on  to  the  branches  is  of 
course  extremely  important,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  they  have  developed  a  strong  power 
of  grip  in  the  hands.  The  late  Frank 
Buckland  compares  the  hands  of  an  an¬ 
thropoid  ape  to  grapnels,  from  their  evi¬ 
dent  adaptation  to  this  end.  Nor  does 
this  power  exist  only  among  adults,  for 
although  most  apes,  when  at  rest,  nurse 
their  young  on  one  arm,  just  as  does  a 
mother  of  our  own  species,  when,  as  often 
happens,  they  are  fleeing  from  an  enemy, 
such  as  a  leopard  or  some  other  tree¬ 
climbing  carnivorous  animal,  the  mother 
would  need  all  her  hands  to  pass  from 
branch  to  branch  with  sufficient  celerity 
to  escape.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
infant  ape  must  cling  on  to  its  mother  as 
best  it  can  ;  and  naturalists  who  have  re¬ 
peatedly  seen  a  troop  of  monkeys  in  full 
flight  state  that  the  young  ones  as  a  rule 
hang  beneath  the  necks  and  breasts  of  the 
mothers,  holding  on  by  the  long  hair  of 
their  shoulders  and  sides.  This  was  the 
case  with  a  young  Rha?8U3  monkey  born 
in  the  Zoolcgical  Gardens.  Wallace,  in 
his  Malay  Archipelago,  gives  an  account 
of  a  very  young  orang  which  he  secured 
after  shooting  the  mother.  He  states  that 
the  baby  orang  was  in  most  points  as  help¬ 
less  as  a  human  infant,  and  lay  on  its  back, 
quite  unable  to  sit  upright.  It  had, 
however,  an  extraordinary  power  of  grip, 
and  when  it  had  once  secured  a  hold  of 
bis  beard  he  was  not  able  to  free  himself 
without  help.  On  his  taking  it  home  to 
his  house  in  Sarawak  he  found  that  it  was 
very  unhappy  unless  it  could  seize  and 
hold  on  to  something,  and  would  lie  on 
its  back  and  sprawl  about  with  its  limbs 
until  this  could  be  accomplished.  He  first 
gave  it  some  bars  of  wood  to  hold  on  to, 
but  finding  it  preferred  something  hairy 
he  rolled  up  a  buffalo  skin,  and  for  a 
while  the  little  creature  was  content  to 
cling  to  this,  until,  by  trying  to  make  it 
perform  other  maternal  duties  and  fill  an 
empty  st'>mach,  the  poor  orphan  mias 
nearly  choked  itself  with  mouthfuls  of 
hair  and  had  to  be  deprived  of  its  com¬ 
forter.  The  whole  story  of  this  poor  lit¬ 
tle  ape  is  both  amusing  and  pathetic,  as 
well  as  instructive,  and  I  cannot  do  better 


than  refer  those  not  already  acquainted 
with  it  to  the  book,  which  is  as  a  whole 
as  good  an  introduction  for  the  young 
student  to  the  science  of  evolution  as 
could  well  be  found. 

This  power  to  hold  on  to  the  parent  in 
any  emergency  may  be  compared  to  the 
galloping  power  of  the  young  foal  and  the 
instinct  of  concealment  in  the  calf  ;  it  is 
the  one  chief  means  of  self-preservation 
adopted  by  the  young  of  the  arboreal 
quadrumana.  During  long  epochs,  im¬ 
possible  to  measure  by  years,  it  would 
constantly  be  exercised  ;  and  it  is  plain 
that  every  infant  ape  that  failed  to  exercise 
it,  or  which  was  physically  unable  from 
any  cause  to  cling  to  its  mother,  when 
pursued  by  an  agile  foe,  would  either  fall 
to  the  ground  or  be  devoured  among  the 
branches.  When  we  consider  the  harassed 
and  precarious  life  of  all  wild  creatures 
and  the  number  of  their  enemies,  it  be¬ 
comes  apparent  that  scarcely  an  individual 
would  be  exempt  from  being  many  times 
put  to  the  test,  and  the  habit  would,  by 
the  survival  of  those  only  which  were  able 
to  maintain  ibeir  grip,  become  more  and 
more  confirmed,  until  it  became  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  nature  of  all  quadrumana 
and  their  descendants. 

This  being  so,  it  occurred  to  me  to  ip- 
vestigate  the  powers  of  grip  in  young  in¬ 
fants  ;  for  if  no  such  power  were  present, 
or  if  the  grasp  of  the  hands  proved  only 
to  be  equally  proportionate  to  any  other 
exhibition  of  muscular  strength  in  those 
feeble  folk,  it  would  either  indicate  that 
our  connection  with  quadrumana  was  of 
the  slightest  and  most  remote  description, 
or  that  man  had  some  other  origin  than 
the  Darwinian  philosophy  maintains. 

In  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp  every 
one  will  remember  the  expression  of  one 
of  Bret  Ilarte’s  mining  ruffians  after  he 
had  passed  through  the  shanty  containing 
the  newly  born  “  Luck”  and  the  corpse 
of  the  wretched  mother.  ‘‘  He  wrastled 
with  iny  finger,”  said  Mr.  Kentuck,  re¬ 
garding  that  member  with  curiosity,  and 
characteristically  adding  some  adjectives 
more  emphatic  than  to  the  point.  On 
reading  the  story  aloud  in  company  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  a  discussion  arose  as  to 
whether  the  novelist  was  as  correct  an  ob¬ 
server  of  infant  human  natirre  as  he  doubt¬ 
less  was  of  the  vagaries  of  the  pious  cirt- 
throats  and  chaste  courtesans  of  the  Pacific 
slope  in  the  golden  days  of  ’49,  and  con- 
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siderable  doubt  was  thrown  on  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Kentuck,  since  it  did  not 
seem  probable  that  so  gelatinous  and  flabby 
a  creature  as  a  new-born  babe  could 
“  wrastle”  (and  prevail)  even  with  a 
finger.  Subsequent  observation  proved 
that  the  novelist  here  did  not  go  beyond 
Nature’s  warrant,  and  that,  whatever 
doubts  we  may  have  of  the  disinterested¬ 
ness  of  Mr.  Oakhurst,  or  the  constancy  of 
“  Miggles,”  “  The  Luck”  was  drawn 
true  to  type. 

Finding  myself  placed  in  a  position  in 
which  material  was  abundant,  and  avail¬ 
able  for  reasonable  experiment,  I  com¬ 
menced  a  series  of  systematic  observations 
with  the  purpose  of  finding  out  what  pro¬ 
portion  of  young  infants  had  a  noticeable 
power  of  grip,  and  what  was  the  extent  of 
the  power.  I  have  now  reeords  of  up¬ 
ward  of  sixty  cases  in  which  the  children 
were  under  a  month  old,  and  in  at  least 
half  of  these  the  experiment  was  tried 
within  an  hour  of  birth.  The  results  as 
given  below  are,  as  I  have  already  indi¬ 
cated,  both  curious  and  unexpected. 

In  every  instance,  with  only  two  excep¬ 
tions,  the  child  was  able  to  hang  on  to 
the  finger  or  a  small  stick  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  by  its  hands,  like  an 
acrobat  from  a  horizontal  bar,  and  sustain 
the  whole  weight  of  its  body  for  at  least  ten 
seconds.  In  twelv'e  cases,  in  infants  un¬ 
der  an  hour  old,  half  a  minute  passed  be¬ 
fore  the  grasp  relaxed,  and  in  three  or 
four  neaily  a  minute.  When  about  four 
days  old  I  found  that  the  strength  had  in¬ 
creased,  and  that  nearly  all,  when  tried  at 
this  age,  could  sustain  their  weight  for 
half  a  minute.  At  about  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  after  biith  the  faculty  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  attained  its  maximum,  for 
several  at  this  peiiod  succeeded  in  hanging 
for  over  a  minute  and  a  half,  two  for  just 
over  two  minutes,  and  one  infant  of  three 
weeks  old  for  two  minutes  thirty-jive  sec¬ 
onds!  As,  however,  in  a  well-nourished 
child  there  is  usually  a  rapid  accumulation 
of  fat  after  the  first  fortnight,  the  appar¬ 
ently  diminished  strength  subsequently 
may  result  partly  from  the  increased  dis¬ 
proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  body  and 
the  muscular  strength  of  the  arms,  and 
partly  from  neglect  to  cultivate  this  curi¬ 
ous  endowment.  In  one  instance,  in 
whieh  the  performer  had  less  than  one 
hour’s  experience  of  life,  he  hung  by  both 
bands  to  my  forefinger  for  ten  seconds. 


and  then  deliberately  let  go  with  his 
right  hand  (as  if  to  seek  a  better  hold) 
and  maintained  his  position  for  five  sec¬ 
onds  more  by  the  left  hand  only.  A 
curious  point  is,  that  in  many  cases  no 
sign  of  distress  is  evinced,  and  no  cry  ut¬ 
tered,  until  the  grasp  begins  to  give  way. 
In  order  to  satisfy  some  sceptical  friends 
I  had  a  series  of  photographs  taken  of  in¬ 
fants  clinging  to  a  finger  or  to  a  walking- 
stick,  and  these  show  the  position  adopted 
excellently.  Invariably  the  thighs  are 
bent  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  body, 
and  in  no  case  did  the  lower  limbs  hang 
down  and  take  the  attitude  of  the  erect 
position.  This  attitude,  and  the  dispro¬ 
portionately  large  development  of  the  arras 
compared  with  the  legs,  give  the  photo¬ 
graphs  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  well- 
known  picture  of  the  celebrated  chim¬ 
panzee  “  Sally”  at  the  Zoological  Gardens. 
Of  this  flexed  position  of  the  thighs,  s6 
characteristic  of  young  babies,  and  of  the 
small  size  of  the  lower  extremities  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  upper,  I  must  speak  further 
later  on  ;  for  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
explanation  hitherto  given  by  physiologists 
of  these  peculiarities  is  not  altogether  sat¬ 
isfactory. 

I  think  it  will  be  acknowledged  that 
the  remarkable  strength  shown  in  the 
flexor  muscles  of  the  fore-atm  in  these 
young  infants,  especially  when  compared 
with  the  flaccid  and  feeble  state  of  the 
muscular  system  generally,  is  a  sufficiently 
striking  phenomenon  to  provoke  inquiry 
as  to  its  cause  and  origin.  The  fact  that 
a  three-weeks-old  baby  can  perform  a 
feat  of  muscular  strength  that  would  tax 
the  powers  of  many  a  healthy  adult — if 
any  of  my  readers  doubt  this  let  them  try 
hanging  by  their  hands  from  a  horizontal 
bar  for  three  minutes — is  enough  to  set 
one  wondering. 

So  noteworthy  and  so  exceptional  a 
measure  of  strength  in  this  set  of  muscles, 
and  at  the  same  time  one  so  constantly 
present  in  all  individuals,  must  either  be 
of  some  great  utility  now,  or  must  in  the 
past  have  proved  of  material  aid  in  the 
battle  for  existence.  Now  it  is  evident 
that  to  human  infants  this  gift  of  grip  is 
of  no  use  at  all,  unless  indeed  they  were 
subjected  to  a  severe  form  of  an  old  South 
of  England  custom,  which  ordered  that 
the  babe,  when  three  days  old,  should  be 
lightly  tossed  on  to  the  slope  of  a  newly 
thatched  roof,  that  it  might,  by  holding 
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on  to  the  straw  with  its  little  hands,  or 
by  rolling  helplessly  back  into  the  arms  of 
its  father,  assist  in  forecasting  its  future 
disposition  and  prospects  in  life.  Baiting 
the  successful  passing  of  this  ordeal — with 
regard  to  which  I  have  never  heard  that 
non-success  was  a  preliminary  to  immedi¬ 
ate  extinction — it  seems  plain  that  this 
faculty  of  sustaining  the  whole  weight  by 
the  strength  of  the  grasp  of  the  fingers  is 
totally  unnecessary,  and  serves  no  pur¬ 
pose  whatever  in  the  newly  born  offspring 
of  savage  or  civilized  man.  It  follows 
therefore  that,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
vestigial  structures  and  useless  habits,  we 
must  look  back  into  the  remote  past  to 
account  for  its  initiation  and  subsequent 
confirmation  ;  and  whatever  views  we 
may  hold  as  to  man’s  origin,  we  find 
among  the  arboreal  quadrumana,  and 
among  these  only,  a  condition  of  affairs 
in  which  not  only  could  the  faculty  have 
originated,  but  in  which  the  need  of  it 
was  imperative,  since  its  absence  meant 
certain  and  speedy  death. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  human 
embryo  about  three  months  before  birth 
has  a  thick  covering  of  soft  hair,  called 
“  lanugo,”  which  is  shed  before  a  sepa¬ 
rate  existence  is  entered  upon.  At  the 
same  stage  of  development  the  skeleton  is 
found  to  conform  much  more  to  the  simian 
type  than  later,  for  the  long  bone  of  the 
arm,  the  humerus,  is  equal  to  the  thigh¬ 
bone,  and  the  ulna  is  quite  as  long  and  as 
important  as  the  tibia.  At  the  time  of 
birth  the  lower  limbs  are  found  to  have 
gained  considerably  on  the  upper,  but  still 
they  are  nothing  like  so  much  larger  as 
when  fully  grown.  Physiologists  have 
explained  this  want  of  development  of  the 
lower  extremities  in  the  foetus  by  attrib¬ 
uting  it  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  ante¬ 
natal  circulation,  in  which  the  head  and 
arms  are  supplied  with  comparatively  pure 
oxygenated  blood  fresh  from  the  maternal 
placenta,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk 
and  legs  get  the  venous  vitiated  blood  le- 
turned  through  the  great  veins  and  trans¬ 
ferred  vid  the  right  ventricle  and  the 
ductus  arteriosus  to  the  descending  aorta. 
This,  it  is  said,  accounts  for  the  more 
rapid  growth  and  more  complete  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  head  and  arms  before  birth. 
To  assert  the  exact  contrary  would  be  to 
contradict  several  great  authorities,  and 
apparently  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  pious 
sage  who  admired  the  wisdom  and  good¬ 


ness  of  Providence  in  causing  large  rivers 
to  flow  by  great  cities.  Nevertheless  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  just  as  the  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the 
Sabbath,  so  the  blood-vessels  were  made 
for  the  body  and  not  the  body  fur  the 
blood-vessels.  It  appears  to  me  much 
more  true  to  say  that  the  quick  aiteiial 
blood  is  sent  to  the  upper  extremities 
because  these  parts  are  for  the  time  being 
more  important,  and  their  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
individual,  than  that  they  are  coerced  into 
a  kind  of  temporary  hypertrophy,  nolens 
volens,  through  having  a  better  blood 
supply  arbitrarily  sent  them  than  is  al- 
lotted  to  their  nether  fellow-members. 
That  this  view  is  borne  out  by  facts  can 
be  shown  by  taking  the  example  of  a 
young  animal  whose  hind  quarters  are  of 
essential  service  to  it  from  birth  ;  and  for 
this  end  we  need  go  no  fuither  than  the 
instance,  already  quoted,  of  the  young 
foal.  Now  in  the  ante-natal  state  the 
foal  has  just  the  same  arrangement  of 
blood-distribution  as  the  embiyo  man  ; 
yet  he  is  born  with  a  small  light  head  and 
well-developed  hind  quarters,  so  that  he 
can  gallop  with  speed.  Instead  of  com¬ 
ing  into  the  woild  with  the  general  outline 
of  an  American  bison  (as  he  ought  to  do 
upon  accepted  physiological  dicta),  he  is, 
as  is  well  known,  proportionately  higher 
at  the  rump  and  lower  at  the  shoulder 
than  in  after  life.  The  mention  of  the 
American  bison  reminds  me  that  it  is  an¬ 
other  capital  illustration  of  the  same  fact  ; 
for  a  young  buffalo  calf  must  have  speed 
from  its  earliest  days  to  enable  it  to  keep 
up  with  the  herd  on  the  open  prairie  ; 
and,  in  consequence,  we  find  that  it  is 
much  better  developed  behind  (the  hind 
legs  being  the  chief  propellers  in  all  gal¬ 
loping  animals)  than  the  full-grown  bull 
or  cow,  and  has  none  of  the  comma-like, 
whittled-off  aspect  of  its  adult  parents. 
The  massive  fore  end  of  the  bull  bison 
arises  from  his  habit  of  using  himself  as  a 
projectile  wherewith  to  batter  his  rivals 
out  of  the  overlordship  of  the  herd  ;  but 
the  bison  calf  is  almost  as  level-backed  as 
the  young  of  our  domestic  cattle — though 
it  is  a  much  more  active,  wideawake  little 
beast  than  an  ordinary  calf. 

Why,  then,  are  the  head  and  upper  ex¬ 
tremities  so  apparently  abnormally  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  young  infant  ?  I  conceive  the 
true  reason  to  be  something  like  this  :  For 
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untold  acjea  the  perfection  of  the  arms  was 
a  sine  qua  non  of  the  continuance  of  the 
race  ;  and  as  man,  or  the  thing  which  was 
to  be  man,  took  to  living  by  his  wits — 
when,  that  is,  mind  began  to  take  prece¬ 
dence  of  brute  force  and  direct  reflex  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  forefront  of  the  struggle  for 
existence — it  became  an  absolute  necessity 
for  the  being  that  was  to  live  by  his  wits 
to  be  furnished  with  an  abundant  supply 
of  the  raw  material  out  of  which  wits  are 
made — that  is,  brains.  Now  every  man, 
actual  or  in  posse — having  elected,  be  it 
remembered,  to  fight  chiefly  with  his 
brains,  and  having  renounced  forever  the 
more  gross  and  carnal  weapons,  such  as 
huge  canine  teeth  and  heavy,  claw-armed 
limbs — would  be  certainly  bested  in  the 
struggle,  and  driven  out  of  being,  if  his 
chosen  armature  were  not  up  to  the  matk. 
In  other  words,  every  incipient  homo  who 
was  born  with  deficient  mind-material 
lived  but  a  short  time  and  left  no  off¬ 
spring.  And,  since  the  potentialities  of 
the  brain  depend  far  more  upon  its  pri¬ 
mary  degree  of  development  than  do,  for 
instance,  the  potentialities  of  the  muscles, 
only  those  infants  which  were  born  with 
crania  capacious  and  well-furnished  would 
attain  that  degree  of  excellence  which 
would  preve’nt  them  from  being  fatally 
plucked  in  Nature’s  great  perennial  com¬ 
petitive  examination.  Only  those  infants, 
then,  survived  and  became  our  ancestors 
which  had  from  the  first  a  good  develop¬ 
ment  of  head  and  arm,  and,  to  insure  this. 
Nature  has  provided  for  a  suitable  blood 
supply  during  the  early  period  of  growth. 

With  regard  to  the  forward  bend  of  the 
thighs  in  yoitng  infants,  which  is  constant 
in  all  cases,  as  any  one  who  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  observing  can  see  for  himself, 
this  has  been  accounted  for  from  the  fact 
that  the  thighs  are  flexed  against  the  ab¬ 
domen  during  the  latter  part  of  intra¬ 
uterine  life.  But  from  analogy  with  other 
young  creatures,  such  as  those  already 
mentioned  and  young  birds,  we  find  that 
the  pre-natal  position  has  little  or  no  in¬ 
fluence  in  decreeing  the  habitual  attitude 
of  the  limbs 'after  birth,  and  it  seems  to 
me  rndre  logical  and  reasonable  to  trace 
this  also  to  a  prior  state  of  evolutionary 
development. 

Man  is,  when  standing  erect,  the  only 
animal  that  has  the  thigh  in  a  line  with 
the  axis  of  the  vertebral  column,  and 
among  his  nearest  congeners  in  the  ani¬ 


mal  world  the  flexed  state  of  the  femoral  , 
articulation  is  natural  and  constant.  As 
we  go  down  the  scale  the  angle  between 
the  thighs  and  trunk  diminishes,  until  it 
leaches  the  right  angle  characteriscic  of 
most  quadrupeds.  I  speak  here  of  the 
attitude  adopted  when  the  animal  is  at 
rest  upon  its  legs,  for  during  sleep  there 
is  in  many  cases  a  curious  reversion  to  the 
position  occupied  in  embryonic  life.  Thus 
we  see  that  a  bird  roosting  with  its  head 
“  under  its  wing,”  and  the  legs  drawn  up 
close  to  the  body,  offers  a  decided  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  chick  in  the  egg. 

I  have  noticed  that  young  children, 
when  old  enough  to  shift  their  limbs,  very 
seldom  sleep  in  any  but  the  curled-up 
position  ;  and  that  as  often  as  not,  when 
unhampered  by  clothing  or  other  artificial 
restraints,  they  sleep  in  the  same  attitude 
as  do  many  quadrupeds,  viz.  with  the 
abdomen  downward  and  the  limbs  flexed 
beneath  them.  I  am  told  that  negro 
mothers  and  nurses  in  the  West  Indies  in¬ 
variably  lay  their  charges  down  to  sleep 
on  their  stomachs,  and  that  this  custom  is 
also  common  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  Adult  man  is,  I  believe,  the  only 
animal  who  ever  elects  to  sleep  upon  his 
back.  Some  of  the  lower  savages  seem 
to  sleep  comfortably  on  occasion  in  a 
crouching  position  with  the  head  bent 
down  upon  the  knees,  just  as  all  the  com. 
mon  tribes  of  monkeys  do.  Among  the 
quadrumana  it  is  not  until  we  come  to  the 
platform-building  anthropoid  types  that 
we  find  a  recumbent  position  habitually 
taken  during  sleep.  The  young  oiangs 
and  chimpanzees  that  they  have  had  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens  slept  with  the  body 
semi-prone  and  with  the  limbs,  or  all  ex¬ 
cept  one  arm,  which  was  used  as  a  pillow, 
curled  under  them.  This  is  exactly  the 
position  voluntarily  adopted  by  80  per 
cent,  of  children  between  ten  and  twenty 
months  old  which  I  have  had  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  watching.  I  was  told  by  the  at¬ 
tendants  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  that  no 
ape  will  sleep  flat  on  his  back,  as  adult 
man  often  does. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  get  ex¬ 
act  observations  as  to  the  habits  of  all  the 
lower  tribes  of  men  with  regard  to  sleep¬ 
ing,  for  it  is  a  point  upon  which  a  great 
deal  would  seem  to  depend,  if,  as  Tylor 
and  most  of  our  anthropologists  believe, 
man’s  first  ideas  of  a  spirit  world  arose 
from  dreams.  We  know  that  most  of 
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our  domestic  animals  dream,  as  is  proved 
by  their  movements  while  asleep,  and  the 
same  thing  has  also  been  observed  in 
monkeys.  The  effect  of  the  position  of 
the  body  during  sleep  upon  the  character 
of  our  dreams  is  too  well  known  to  require 
comment,  for  probably  every  one  of  my 
readers  has  experienced  the  very  disagree¬ 
able  results  of  sleeping  on  the  back. 

Now,  if  the  first  glimmerings  of  another 
world  came  to  early  man  through  dreams, 
in  which  he  saw  his  comrades,  or  enemies, 
long  since  dead,  reappear  just  as  in  life, 
though  mixed  up  with  much  that  was  in¬ 
congruous  and  incomprehensible,  it  would 


seem  as  if  the  period  during  which  man 
first  adopted  the  dorsal  decubitus  might 
have  been  an  epoch-making  time  in  his 
raw  theology. 

Devils  and  devil-worship  might  easily 
have  originated  from  a  nightmare  ;  and 
since  even  dogmas  have  pedigrees  and  are 
subject  to  the  laws  of  evolution,  it  is  per¬ 
haps  no  very  wild  suggestion  that  some  of 
the  more  sombre  tenets  of  our  gentle  nine¬ 
teenth-century  creeds  may  owe  their  em¬ 
bryonic  beginnings  to  the  sleeping  attitude 
of  some  paleolithic  divine  who  had  gorged 
himself  in  an  unwise  degree  with  wild 
boar  flesh. — Nineteenth  Century. 


A  C^VNNIBAL  PLANT. 


Some  years  ago,  a  striking  story  was 
published  in  France  describing  a  wonder¬ 
ful  flesh-eating  plant  discovered  by  a  great 
botanist.  If  we  remember  rightly,  the 
story  recounted  how  a  certain  collector 
discovered  a  plant  of  the  fly-trap  species 
of  so  gigantic  a  size  that  it  could  consume 
huge  masses  of  raw  meat.  Just  as  the 
fly-catching  plant  snaps  up  a  fly,  and 
draws  nutriment  from  the  fly’s  dead  body, 
so  this  one  fed  itself  on  the  legs  of  mut¬ 
ton  and  sirloins  of  beef  which  were  thrown 
into  its  ravening  maw.  The  botanist  in 
the  story,  for  some  reason,  possibly  fear 
of  having  his  plant  destroyed  as  dangerous 
to  public  safety,  keeps  the  existence  of 
the  plant  a  secret,  and  preserves  it  in  a 
locked-up  conservatory.  Ills  wife,  how¬ 
ever,  who  is  made  miserable  by  his  ab¬ 
sorption  of  mind — he  thinks  of  nothing 
but  how  to  feed  and  improve  his  wonder¬ 
ful  and  fascinating  plant — determines  to 
follow  him.  This  she  does,  accompanied 
by  an  old  school-friend  of  the  husband. 
When  the  pair  reach  the  inner  conserva¬ 
tory,  they  see,  to  their  horror,  the  infatu¬ 
ated  botanist  tossing  bleeding  joints  of 
raw  meat  into  the  huge  jaws  of  a  giant 
fly-trap.  They  are  at  first  petrified  with 
horror.  At  last,  however,  the  wife  throivs 
herself  into  the  arms  of  her  husband,  and 
implores  him  to  give  up  dwelling  upon 
the  horrible  carnivorous  monstrosity  which 
he  has  discovered  and  reared.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  however,  the  wife  in  appealing  to 
her  husband  goes  too  close  to  the  plant. 
Its  huge  tentacles  surround  her  and  then 
proceed  to  drag  her  in,  and  the  two  stupe¬ 


fied  men  see  the  plant  begin  to  devour  its 
victim.  Fortunately,  however,  the  friend 
catches  sight  of  an  axe  lying  near,  and 
seizing  this  he  strikes  at  the  roots  of  the 
plant.  A  few  frenzied  blows  do  the 
necessary  work,  and  the  flesh-eating  plant 
tumbles  to  the  ground  and  releases  from 
its  clutches  the  terrified  woman.  The 
botanist,  however,  cannot  survive  his  most 
cherished  discovery,  and  with  the  excla¬ 
mation,  “  You  have  killed  my  plant !” 
he  falls  back  dead. 

The  story  is  good  enough  as  a  story, 
but  if  we  are  to  believe  an  article  said  in 
the  Review  of  Reviews  to  be  taken  from 
Lucifer — we  say  “  said”  advisedly,  be¬ 
cause  we  hav'e  looked  in  the  October 
Lucifer  and  can  find  no  such  article,  and 
therefore  presume  there  must  be  some 
mistake — it  is  only  another  instance  of 
fiction  being  prophetic,  and  anticipating 
scientific  discovery.  According  to  the 
article  quoted  by  Mr.  Stead,  there  has 
been  discov'ered  in  Nicaragua  a  flesh-eat¬ 
ing,  or  rather,  man-eating  plant,  which 
for  horror  is  quite  the  equal  of  the  novel¬ 
ist’s  imagination.  This  plant  is  found, 
it  is  asserted,  in  Nicaragua,  and  is  called 
by  the  natives  “  the  devil’s  snare.”  In 
form  it  is  a  kind  of  vegetable  octopus,  or 
devil-fish,  and  is  able  to  drain  the  blood 
of  any  living  thing  which  comes  within  its 
clutches.  We  give  the  story  with  all  re¬ 
serve,  but  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  cir¬ 
cumstantial  enough  in  all  its  details  to  be 
possible.  It  appears  that  a  Mr.  Dunstan, 
a  naturalist,  has  lately  returned  from  Cen¬ 
tral  .\mcrica,  where  he  spent  two  years  in 
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the  study  of  the  plants  and  animals  of 
those  regions.  In  one  of  the  swamps 
which  surround  the  great  Nicaragua 
Lake,  he  discovered  the  singular  growth 
of  which  we  are  writing.  “  He  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  hunting  for  botanical  and  ento¬ 
mological  specimens,  when  he  heard  his 
dog  cry  out,  as  if  in  agony,  from  a  dis¬ 
tance.  Running  to  the  spot  whence  the 
animal’s  cries  came,  Mr,  Dunstan  found 
him  enveloped  in  a  perfect  network  of 
what  seemed  to  be  a  fine,  rope-like  tissue 
of  roots  and  fibres.  The  plant  or  vine 
seemed  composed  entirely  of  bare,  inter¬ 
lacing  stems,  resembling,  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  the  branches  of  the  weeping- 
willow  denuded  of  its  foliage,  but  of  a 
dark,  nearly  black  hue,  and  covered  with 
a  thick,  viscid  gum  that  exuded  from  the 
pores.”  Drawing  his  knife,  Mr.  Dunstan 
attempted  to  cut  the  poor  beast  free  ;  but 
it  was  with  the  very  greatest  difficulty 
that  he  managed  to  sever  the  fleshy  mus¬ 
cular  fibres  of  the  plant  When  the  dog 
was  extricated  from  the  coils  of  the  plant, 
Mr.  Dunstan  saw,  to  his  horror  and  amaze¬ 
ment,  that  the  dog’s  body  was  blood¬ 
stained,  “  while  the  skin  appeared  to  have 
been  actually  sucked  or  puckered  in  spots,” 
and  the  animal  staggered  as  if  from  ex¬ 
haustion.  “  In  cutting  the  vine,  the  twigs 
curled  like  living,  sinuous  fingers  about 
Mr.  Dunstan’s  hand,  and  it  required  no 
slight  force  to  free  the  member  from  its 
clinging  grasp,  which  left  the  flesh  red 
and  blistered.  The  gum  exuding  from 
the  vine  was  of  a  grayish-dark  tinge,  re¬ 
markably  adhesive,  and  of  a  disagreeable 
animal  odor,  powerful  and  nauseating  to 
inhale.”  The  natives,  we  are  told, 
showed  the  greatest  horror  of  the  plant, 
which,  as  we  have  noted  above,  they 
called  the  “  devil’s  snare,”  and  they  re¬ 
counted  to  the  naturalist  many  stories  of 
its  death-dealing  powers.  Mr.  Dunstan, 
we  are  told,  was  able  to  discover  very  lit¬ 
tle  about  the  nature  of  the  plant,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  handling  it,  for  its 
grasp  can  only  be  shaken  oft'  with  the  loss 
of  skin,  and  even  of  flesh.  As  near  as 
he  could  ascertain,  however,  its  power  of 
suction  is  contained  in  a  number  of  in¬ 
finitesimal  mouths  or  little  suckers,  which, 
ordinarily  closed,  open  for  the  reception 
of  food.”  *‘  If  the  substance  is  animal, 
the  blood  is  drawn  oft  and  the  carcass  or 
refuse  then  dropped.  A  lump  of  raw 
meat  being  thrown  it,  in  the  short  space 


of  five  minutes  the  blood  will  be  thor¬ 
oughly  drunk  oft  and  the  mass  thrown 
aside.  Its  voracity  is  almost  beyond 
belief.” 

The  story  is  unquestionably  a  very  curi¬ 
ous  one,  and  we  may  rely  upon  it,  that  if 
the  plant  really  does  exist,  we  shall  soon 
have  a  specimen  at  Kew.  The  digging 
of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  will  bring  plenty 
of  Americans  and  Englishmen  into  the 
very  country  where  the  “  Vampire  Vine” 
is  said  to  exist,  and  the  question  whether 
the  whole  thing  is  or  is  not  a  hoax  may 
very  soon  be  tested.  This  fact  makes, 
we  readily  admit,  very  much  in  favor  of 
the  truth  of  the  story.  Since  the  shores 
of  the  Nicaragua  Lake  are  so  soon  to  be 
explored,  it  would  have  been  far  safer  for 
a  botanical  practical  joker  to  have  “  seat¬ 
ed”  his  plant  in  that  natural  home  of  un- 
verifiable  strange  stories,  the  Upper  Valley 
of  the  Amazon.  The  neighborhood  in¬ 
habited  by  that  Amazonian  tribe  who  by 
the  use  of  some  secret  process  can  reduce 
a  human  corpse  to  a  tenth  of  its  original 
size,  and  so  produce  a  perfectly  propor¬ 
tioned  miniature  mummy  of  the  dead 
nian,  would  have  been  a  good  locality  in 
which  to  “  place”  the  tale  of  the  canni¬ 
bal  plant.  Again,  Nicaragua  is  within  the 
Tropics,  and  plant-life  there  is  therefore 
specially  gross  and  vigorous.  Besides, 
there  is  no  inherent  impossibility  in  the 
idea  of  a  flesh-eating  plant.  It  is  merely 
a  question  as  to  whether  evolution  has  or 
has  not  happened  to  develop  the  fly- eat¬ 
ing  plant  on  a  sufficiently  large  enough 
scale  to  do  what  is  related  of  the  Vampire 
Vine.  No  one  who  has  seen  the  ugly 
snap  v^’hich  that  tiny  vegetable  crab, 
Venus’s  fly-trap,  gives  when  the  hairs  in¬ 
side  its  mouth  are  ticked  by  the  human 
finger  in  the  way  that  a  fly  would  tickle 
them  by  walking,  can  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  the  development  of  a  plant  capable 
of  eating  or  sucking  the  blood  of  a  man, 
is  only  a  matter  of  degree.  Even  in  Eng¬ 
land,  there  are  plants  which  act  on  a  small 
scale  exactly  the  part  asserted  to  be  played 
by  the  Vampire  Vine, — for  example, 
Lathraea  squamaria,  the  toothwort,  “a 
pale  chlorophyl-less  parasite  found  in 
British  woods.”  The  account  of  the 
plant  given  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Thomson  in 
Chambers’s  Encyclopsedia,”  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — “  Excepting  the  flower  stalk,  the 
stalk  is  virtuallv  underground  ;  it  bears 
suctorial  roots  and  tooth-like  leaves.  The 
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latter  are  hollow,  and  are  entered  through 
a  narrow  aperture  by  many  kinds  of  small 
animals.  These  seem  to  be  entangled  in 
protoplasmic  exudations  within  the  leaf- 
cavity,  find  exit  impossible,  die,  decom¬ 
pose,  and  are  absorbed.”  Even  more  re¬ 
markable  is  Mr.  Thomson’s  account  of  the 
carnivorous  proclivities  of  the  butterwort. 
This  plant  secretes  ‘‘  a  copious  viscid  acid 
secretion  to  entrap  its  victims.”  “This 
serves  as  ‘  insect  lime  but,  besides  re¬ 
taining  the  unwary  midges,  it  finally  di¬ 
gests  them.  Drops  of  rain  may  fall  on 
the  leaves,  or  pebbles  may  land  there,  but 
without  noteworthy  effect ;  a  small  insect, 
however,  stimulates  a  copious  flow  of  the 
fatal  secretion.  But  there  is  also  move¬ 
ment  ;  for,  when  an  insect  is  caught,  the 
margin  of  lire  leaves  slowly  curl  Inward 
for  an  hour  or  two,  thus  surrounding  the 
booty,  or  shifting  it  nearer  the  centre,  in 
any  case  exposing  it  to  more  glands. 
After  digestion,  the  results  and  the  surplus 
exudation  are  absorbed,  leaving  finally  the 
undigested  skin  of  the  insect  on  the  more 
or  less  dry  leaf-surface.”  It  will  be 
noted  that  this,  in  miniature,  is  almost 
exactly  the  process  adopted  by  the  Nica¬ 
raguan  carnivorous  deeper.  If  the  species 
of  insect-eating  plants  were  very  few  in 
number,  and  were  very  sparsely  found,  it 
might  be  possible  to  regard  them  as  mere 
lusus  naturae.  There  arc,  however,  known 
to  be  several  hundred  dicotyledons  which, 
in  some  way  or  other,  catch  and  live  on 
animal  food.  From  such  a  basis  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  a  giant  and  man-eating  dicotyle¬ 
don  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility. 
We  cannot  help  hoping  very  much  that 
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the  story  of  the  Vampire  Vine  will  turn 
out  to  be  true,  for  if  it  does,  the  bota¬ 
nists  will  be  able  to  try  some  very  curious 
experiments  as  to  how  these  vegetables 
which  are  half  animals,  digest,  and  whether 
their  movements  can  properly  be  regarded 
as  muscular  movements.  It  is  true  that 
Darwin  administered  extremely  homoeo¬ 
pathic  doses  ('000095  of  a  milligramme) 
of  nitrate  of  ammonia  to  a  sundew,  and 
found  the  plant  responded  to  the  drug 
exhibited  ;  but  it  would  be  far  easier  to 
conduct  experiments  on  a  larger  plant. 
Even  as  it  is,  we  know  that  the  insect-eat¬ 
ing  plants  secrete  not  only  an  acid,  but  a 
“  peptonizing  ferment”  for  the  purposes 
of  digestion.  They  also  feed,  like  ani¬ 
mals,  “  on  substances  at  a  high  chemical 
level.”  More  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  Linnams  noted  that  the  Lapps 
“  used  th^  butterwort  for  curdling  milk, 
a  property  due  to  a  rennet-like  ferment 
which  the  plant  has  in  addition  to  the  di¬ 
gestive  or  peptic.”  Again,  we  are  told 
that  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson  has  “  detected 
electric  currents  similar  to  those  observed 
in  the  neuro-muscular  activity  of  animals.” 
The  borderland  between  animal  and  plant 
life  occupied  by  the  insect-eaters  is,  in¬ 
deed,  one  of  the  most  curious  and  interest¬ 
ing  fields  of  biological  study  ;  and  if  a 
plant  as  large  as  the  Vampire  Vine  could 
be  obtained  to  experiment  with,  discoveries 
of  enormous  importance  to  science  might 
very  likely  be  made.  The  Vampire  Vine 
would  doubtless  stand  a  grain  of  calomel 
after  a  heavy  meat  meal  without  damage 
or  annoyance. — Spectator. 
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A  PHILANTHROPIST  S  DREAM. 
Fkeelamd.  a  Social  Anticipation.  By  Dr. 
Theodor  Hertzka.  Translated  by  Arthnr 
Rawson.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
This  enrions  and  suggestive  book,  the  first 
German  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1890 
and  was  rapidly  followed  by  others,  was  evi¬ 
dently  suggested  by  Mr.  Edward  Bellamy’s 
four  deforce,  which  was  one  of  the  great  suc¬ 
cesses  of  the  time.  Like  Mr.  Bellamy,  Herr 
Hertzka  is  a  prophet  of  a  new  social  order, 
wherein  by  a  careful  prevision  and  systematic 
state-building  all  the  evils  of  the  present  so¬ 
cial  order  may  be  obviated,  and  life  be  trans¬ 


formed  into  a  veritable  earthly  paradise.  Mr. 
Hertzka,  no  less  than  his  American  predeces¬ 
sor,  has  worked  out  all  the  details  of  the  new 
order  of  things  with  great  care,  and  presents  a 
beautiful  picture  which  makes  the  poor 
wretches  who  toil  and  suffer  under  present 
conditions  shiver  with  envy.  Indeed  the  trans¬ 
lator  informs  ns  in  his  preface  that  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  this  book  called  forth  in  Austria 
and  Germany  an  enthusiastic  practical  re¬ 
sponse  ;  that  numerous  emigration  societies 
were  formed  and  incorporated  into  an  inter¬ 
national  bund;  and  that  a  suitable  tract  of 
land  in  British  East  Africa,  between  Mount 
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Kenia  and  the  coast,  had  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  “  Freeland  Society"  for  the 
formation  of  a  colony.  It  is  quite  within  rea¬ 
son  to  suppose  that  the  British  East  African 
Company  would  be  more  than  willing  to  endow 
an  intelligent  and.  industrious  European 
colony  with  any  required  amount  of  land,  for 
there  is  a  surplus  of  it  to  give  away.  It  is  also 
quite  intelligible  that  the  glowing  prospects  of 
such  a  scheme  would  induce  hundreds,  per* 
haps  thousands  of  people  to  cast  in  their  lot 
with  it. 

Mount  Kenia  and  the  table-lands  in  its 
vicinity,  indeed,  are  the  scene  where  our 
prophet  locates  the  working  out  of  his  social¬ 
istic  dream,  though  its  socialism  is  free  from 
the  absurd  vagaries  which  vitiate  the  opin¬ 
ions  and  claims  of  most  of  those  known  as 
Socialists.  The  principle  of  individualism  is 
not  ignored  in  the  organization  of  Freeland  ; 
and  the  author  has  a  keen  sense  of  the  utter 
fatuity  of  most  of  the  hopes  which  depend  on 
paternalism  carried  out  in  its  fullest  degree 
and  reduced  to  a  science.  A  political  econo¬ 
mist  of  some  note  and  the  author  of  several 
books  of  recognized  ability,  he  has  followed  in 
the  track  which,  since  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas 
More’s  “  Utopia”  and  Lord  Bacon's  “  New 
Atlantis,”  has  inspired  not  a  few  men  to  em¬ 
body  their  political  and  economical  theories  in 
the  form  of  the  novel.  Herr  Hertzka  has 
written  a  book  interesting  enough  except  in 
its  closing  chapters,  which,  it  must  be  conced. 
ed,  are  very  stupid  and  heavy  reading,  thought 
tramping  with  soles  of  lead.  The  narrative 
of  the  origin  of  the  colony  of  Freeland,  its 
organization,  its  growth,  its  difficulties  and 
the  means  by  which  it  overcame  them,  and  of 
its  final  triumphant  and  brilliant  success  as  a 
great  and  powerful  State  is  told  in  a  natural 
and  entertaining  way,  though  we  recognize  all 
the  characteristics  of  a  fairy  story  in  it  from 
the  beginning.  The  enterprise,  enormously 
complicated  as  it  is  in  its  involution  of  the 
most  contradictory  and  difficult  qualities  of 
human  nature,  goes  on  without  a  hitch  ;  or, 
if  a  difficulty  arises,  it  disappears  like  magic, 
so  perfect  a  panacea  is  the  atmosphere  of  the 
new  African  State  against  those  perverse  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  human  mind  and  temper  which 
afflict  the  ordinary  man.  This  indeed— that 
is  to  say,  the  failure  to  make  sufficient  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  inevitable  aberration  of  human 
nature— is  the  fallible  spot  in  all  socialistic 
plans.  If  men  and  women  were  all  perfect, 
socialism  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  achieve, 
for  everything  would  work  like  well-oiled  ma¬ 


chinery.  But  in  this  case  socialism  would  be 
unnecessary,  for  with  such  material  to  work 
with  the  present  order  would  speedily  purge 
itself  of  all  its  essential  evils. 

Freeland,  in  our  author’s  story,  within  a  sin¬ 
gle  generation  becomes  a  State  of  millions  in 
population,  with  an  almost  incredible  public 
income,  and  with  cities  of  such  splendor  that 
the  proudest  nations  of  Europe,  with  a  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  a  thousand  years  to  their  backs,  must 
needs  hide  their  diminished  heads  and  sneak 
off  with  their  tails  between  their  legs.  This 
Aladdin’s  palace  business  of  accomplishing 
more  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  than  history 
accomplishes  in  a  millennium  of  years  is  the 
absurd  feature  in  all  such  speculations.  The 
facts  of  progress  never  did  march  with  seven- 
league  boots,  but  make  haste  slowly,  with 
many  painful  halts  and  retrogressions  ;  and 
no  art  of  the  economical  fiction  writer  and  fic¬ 
tion  thinker  can  change  this  truth.  Dr. 
Hertzka,  in  the  narrative  part  of  his  book, 
mixes  with  his  economical  philosophy  a  good 
deal  of  the  author  of  ”  The  Swiss  Family  Rob¬ 
inson”  and  of  Rider  Hacgard,  though,  thank 
Heaven  !  he  lacks  the  latter’s  insane  passion 
for  human  gore.  But  he  has  all  of  the  imag¬ 
ination  for  the  nearly  impossible  which  both 
these  writers  possess  in  such  effervescence. 
There  are  some  things,  however,  which,  if  not 
specially  novel,  show  at  least  sanity  of  mind 
and  heart  in  his  lucubrations.  His  ideal, 
though  embodied  in  a  very  exaggerated  form, 
is  made  up  of  certain  essential  features  with 
which  many  if  not  most  thinking  men,  at 
least  in  America,  fully  sympathize.  He  ex¬ 
ploits  the  desirability  of  a  nation  where  land 
and  the  sources  of  production,  which  have 
been  gradually  accumulated  by  the  whole  com¬ 
munity,  shall  be  public  property  (in  Freeland 
no  man  can  own  or  transfer  real  estate— that 
is  to  say,  the  ground) ;  where  incapacity  to 
work  carries  with  it  an  honorable  right  to 
maintenance  under  liberal  provisions  which 
do  not  insult  the  self-respect  of  the  recipient ; 
where  every  man  has  untrammelled  right  to 
do  his  own  will,  so  far  as  his  will  does  not 
make  war  on  the  chartered  or  personal  rights 
of  others  ;  and  where  the  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  purely  democratic,  carried  on  by  re¬ 
curring  elections  under  such  guards  as  would 
probably  avoid  some  of  the  wretched  blunder¬ 
ing  and  practical  rascality  which  disfigure  our 
elaborate  American  system.  One  can  easily 
fancy  himself  ns  soon  getting  very  sick  of  the 
stagnant  and  unruffled  perfection  of  life  in 
Freeland,  with  all  its  millennial  virtues,  and 
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longing  again  for  that  kind  offcampaigning 
existence  where  he  has  to  give  and  take  hard 
knocks.  But  there  are  times  when  sirch  a 
dream  as  that  of  Herr  Hertzka  presents  a  very 
fascinating  side  to  battered  pilgrims,  even 
those  a  good  many  pegs  higher  up  in  the  social 
scale  than  the  unfortunates  who  woo  oak  mat¬ 
tresses  in  our  city  parks  at  night.  More  than 
one  hundred  pages  of  the  latter  part  of  this 
book  are  devoted  to  a  report  of  the  supposed 
discussion  at  the  World's  Congress,  held  at 
Eden  V^ale,  the  capital  of  Freeland.  Here  we 
have  all  the  theories  of  Herr  Hertzka  fully 
elucidated.  In  trying  to  wade  through  this 
ponderous  section  one  is  irresistibly  remind¬ 
ed  that  it  is  not  easy  to  present  abstruse  ques¬ 
tions  with  the  captivating  brilliancy  of  a 
Henry  George.  It  is  not  given  to  many  to 
bend  the  bow  of  Ulysses.  Herr  Hertzka  has 
done  himself  more  justice,  we  fancy,  in  [the 
essay  style  in  some  of  his  other  books,  unless 
these  woefully  belie  his  reputation. 

A  NEW  CANDIDATE  FOR  POETICAL  FAME. 

Poems.  By  Emily  Dickenson.  Edited  by  two 

of  her  Friends,  J.  W,  Higginson  and  Mabel 

Loomis  Todd.  Second  Series.  Boston  : 

Roberts  Brothers. 

One  hardly  knows  how  to  approach  these 
strangely  defective  poems,  if  so  we  must  call 
them  when  measured  by  any  art  standard, 
without  feeling  the  opposite  forces  of  alienism 
and  fascination  palling  hard  at  his  judgment. 
The  attitude  of  estimation  properly  shuns  any 
criterion  which  does  not  seek  to  gauge  the 
inner  life  of  a  thing  bom  of  blood  and  tears 
and  heart  ache.  One  cannot  lay  it  on  a  dis¬ 
secting  table  and  use  the  scalpel  as  if  it  were 
dead  flesh.  None  the  less,  it  must  be  said 
the  reader  is  continually  jarred  by  what  is  not 
so  much  carelessness  as  absolute  insensibility 
to  the  rich  suavity  and  music  of  words — a  de¬ 
liberate  scorn,  one  might  say.  of  the  delights 
of  rhythm  and  rhyme.  Yet  there  are  times 
when  there  is  a  certain  subtile  melody  in  the 
thought  w'hich  compels  the  word  to  its  own 
sweetness,  the  rhythm  of  an  inner  pulse 
which,  if  of  no  very  lusty  vigor,  tells  the  story 
of  a  great  and  reticent  heart  as  well  as  if  it 
had  the  Tennysonian  beat  and  swing.  Miss 
Dickenson,  whose  careless  fragments  of 
thought  in  so  many  cases  fail  to  conceal 
their  own  lustre,  never  published  anything  in 
her  lifetime.  Her  friends  have  disinterred 
these  scraps  from  ancient  portfolios  and  have 
given  them  to  the  world,  not  dead  leaves  fallen 
from  a  dead  tree,  but  things  with  a  curious 


flutter  of  vitality  in  them  in  spile  of  all  their 
elusiveness  and  fragility.  The  exact  thought 
often  escapes,  yet  some  sense  of  a  ghostly 
beauty  in  the  fugitive  haunts  the  imagination. 
This  vagueness  is  sometimes  cruelly  provok¬ 
ing,  and  one  is  specially,  irritated  at  w'hat  he 
fancies  he  may  have  missed,  when  at  another 
lime  the  past  shows  a  trenchant  power  of 
cleaving  to  the  inmost  core  and  heart  of  a 
thing  with  some  simple,  all-illuminating  word 
or  phrase.  Miss  Dickenson  frequently  seems 
to  grope  for  esoteric  meanings,  which  she 
would  hide  from  hoi  poUoi  and  reveal  only  to 
the  few  chosen  souls  of  the  elect.  Again,  we 
find  exceeding  awkwardness  of  phrase,  pov¬ 
erty-stricken,  like  that  of  a  child,  as  if  the  first 
ill-fitting  word  were  flung  in  to  fill  a  gaping 
bole.  With  the  poetic  instinct  which  many 
of  these  poems  exhale  like  a  delicate  sceut, 
with  the  passionate  hanger  for  expression  that 
evidently  made  this  soul  suffer,  with  a  subtility 
of  thought  which  can  cut  as  close  to  the  bone 
as  a  Damascus  cimeter,  one  cannot  reconcile 
the  thinness  and  penury  of  written  style  in 
this  stiange  part  with  anything  but  a  sense 
on  her  part  of  something  which  no  form  or 
output  could  match,  and  a  disdain  of  any  at¬ 
tempt  thereat.  It  seems  deplorable  that  the 
spiritual  significance  and  beauty  of  so  much 
of  this  woman’s  work  should  take  wing  on 
broken  and  halting  pinions,  but  it  may  be 
that  this  insufficiency  is  not  without  its  value 
as  a  note  of  individuality.  We  give  two  ex¬ 
amples  of  Miss  Dickenson's  quaint  and  orig¬ 
inal  muse,  which  will  sufficiently  illustrate 
what  we  have  said  ; 

The  Journey. 

“  Our  journey  had  advanced  ; 

Our  feet  were  almost  come 
To  that  odd  fork  in  Being’s  road. 
Eternity  by  term. 

“  Our  pace  took  sudden  awe. 

Our  feet  reluctant  led. 

Before  were  cities,  but  between 
The  forest  of  the  dead. 

‘  ‘  Retreat  was  out  of  hope — 

Behind  a  sealed  route. 

Eternity’s  white  flag  before, 

And  God  at  every  gate.” 

And  again,  what  could  be  more  beautiful 
and  delicate  in  its  suggestion  that  this  to 
the  “  Fringed  Gentian 

“  God  made  a  little  gentian, 

It  tried  to  be  a  rose. 

And  failed,  and  all  the  summer  laughed. 
But  just  before  the  snows 
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There  came  a  purple  creature 
That  raYiahed  all  the  hill ; 

And  summer  bid  her  forehead, 

And  mockery  was  still. 

The  frosts  were  her  condition, 

The  Tyrian  would  not  come 
Until  the  North  evoked  it. 

‘  Creator,  shall  1  bloom  ?’  ” 

A  NOVEL  WITH  A  TAG  TO  IT. 

An  Utteb  Failure.  A  Novel.  By  Miriam 
Coles  Harris,  Author  of  “Rutledge,”  etc. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  <fc  Go. 

The  author  of  “  Rutledge"  has  not  been  as 
prolific  in  literary  production  as  one  might 
wish  ,  but  her  last  book,  now  before  us, 
proves  that  her  pen  has  not  lost  its  conning. 
The  story  is  a  pathetic  one,  and  its  melan¬ 
choly  is  but  slightly  relieved  by  any  sunshiny 
pictures  of  life.  We  do  not  quite  see  any  sufii- 
cient  motive  for  Rachel’s  marriage  to  Count 
Paolo  Bnonamici  on  her  Italian  visit,  except 
that  the  American  girl  was  blinded  and  daz. 
zled  by  the  general  fascination  of  Italy,  for 
she  does  not  love  the  man— an  empty-headed, 
cold-hearted,  sterile-natnred  man,  who  con¬ 
quers  her  by  the  brief  passion  of  tempera¬ 
ment  and  a  certain  clinging  persistence  like 
that  of  the  jelly-fish.  The  Italian  count  wins 
the  girl  and  her  fortune,  and  finally  comes  to 
America  to  enter  the  hanking  business,  fully 
developed  in  the  most  mean  and  despicable  of 
all  passions-  avarice.  The  upshot  is  that  be 
makes  his  wife  exquisitely  miserable,  alienates 
her  two  children,  and  when  the  separation 
finally  occurs,  takes  them  away  from  her  for¬ 
ever,  and  she  dies  of  a  broken  heart.  Whether 
or  not  the  author  intends  to  emphasize  in  this 
vividly  sad  picture  of  a  ruined  life  the  great 
danger  the  American  girl  runs  in  marrying  a 
foreigner,  specially  if  in  so  doing  she  puts  all 
her  property  in  his  hands,  we  do  not  know. 
Certainly  this  thought  is  powerfully  impressed 
on  the  mind,  and  it  seems  to  stand  out  in  let¬ 
ters  of  fire  between  tbe  lines.  An  added  ele¬ 
ment  of  tragedy  gives  its  touch  of  interest  in 
the  discovery,  too  late,  by  Rachel  that  she  has 
a  heart,  and  that  it  beats  for  a  man  whom  she 
might  have  married  but  for  one  of  those  trivial 
accidents  which  seem  nothing  at  the  time, 
but  which  are  weapons  more  effective  in  tbe 
hands  of  that  stem  and  veiled  Anangke,  who 
was  fabled  to  stand  behind  the  thrones  of 
even  the  gods,  than  the  thunderbolts  of  Jove 
himself.  Tbe  true-hearted  man  and  the  no 
less  true  hearted  woman  go  apart  from  each 
other  to  lives  of  accumulated  misery  that  not 
even  the  shadow  of  shame  may  come  to  them. 


Mrs.  Harris  has  given  tbe  public  a  touching 
and  significant  book,  worked  out  with  a  nice 
sense  of  spiritual  portraiture,  and  made 
artistically  effective  by  an  incisive  and  agree¬ 
able  style. 
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MM.  A.  Carkiere  and  S.  Berger  have  re¬ 
printed,  from  the  Revue  de  Thtologie  ft  de  Phil- 
osophie,  an  article  upon  the  third  or  apocryphal 
EpistU  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  (Paris  : 
Fischbacher).  This  epistle,  together  with  the 
letter  from  the  Corinthians  to  St.  Paul  to 
which  it  is  an  answer,  has  hitherto  been  known 
only  in  an  Armenian  version,  which  has  re¬ 
cently  been  discussed  by  Prof.  Vetter  of 
Tubingen,  and  Prof.  Zahn  of  Leipzig.  The 
general  opinion  has  been  that  it  comes  from  a 
Syriac  original.  But  M.  Berger  was  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  last  October,  while  study¬ 
ing  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan,  a  Latin 
version  of  both  letters,  in  a  Latin  Bible  of  the 
tenth  century.  This  Latin  version  is  here 
printed,  based  upon  a  careful  collation  of  the 
MS.,  which  is  not  very  legible,  and  also  some¬ 
what  mutilated.  The  importance  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  arises  from  the  fact  that  this  Latin  ver¬ 
sion  is  evidently  derived  from  a  Greek  orig¬ 
inal,  which  profoundly  alters  the  conditions 
of  the  problem. 

The  death  of  Dr.  F.  H.  A.  Scrivener  in  his 
seventy-ninth  year  is  a  loss  to  the  scholastic 
world.  His  fame  as  a  biblical  critic  was  ac¬ 
quired  in  early  years,  daring  which  he  was 
successively  an  assistant  master  at  Sherborne, 
curate  of  Sandford  Orcas,  Somersetshire,  head¬ 
master  of  Falmouth  School,  and  incumbent 
of  Penwerris.  He  was  then  Rector  of  Gerrans 
for  fourteen  years,  when  he  became  Prebend¬ 
ary  of  Exeter  and  Vicar  of  Hendou.  Notwith¬ 
standing  a  paralytic  attack  in  1884,  be  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  last  to  labor  in  the  promotion  of 
New  Testament  learning.  His  “  Notes  on  the 
Authorized  Version  of  the  New  Testament,” 
and  the  collation  by  him  of  twenty  MSS.  of 
the  Gospels,  first  brought  him  into  notice  ; 
and  bis  ”  Introduction  to  New  Testament 
Criticism’’  and  his  “Greek  Testament"  are 
standard  works.  He  was  a  leading  member  of 
tbe  New  Testament  Company  of  Revisers. 

Three  caravels  are  being  constructed,  it  is 
said — one  at  the  expense  of  the  Spanish  Gov¬ 
ernment,  two  at  that  of  the  United  States — 
which  are  to  be,  as  far  as  possible,  exact  re¬ 
productions  of  those  which  sailed  under  Co- 
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lambas  on  his  memorable  voyage.  They  are 
to  be  manned  by  Spanish  sailors  and  com¬ 
manded  by  Spanish  officers,  and  starling  from 
Sandy  Hook  are  to  proceed  np  the  Hudson 
and  by  the  Lakes  to  Chicago,  where  they  will 
form  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  exhibition. 

Messes.  Pebcival,  of  London,  have  in  prepa¬ 
ration  a  series  of  “  Periods  of  European  His¬ 
tory,”  which  will  be  nnderthe  general  editor¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  Arthur  Hassall.  The  object  of 
the  publication  is  to  present  in  separate  vol¬ 
umes  an  account  of  the  general  development 
of  European  history.  Messrs.  Oman,  Tout, 
Lodge,  Armstrong,  Wakeman,  Morse  Stephens, 
and  the  editor  wMl  be  responsible  for  the  sev¬ 
eral  volumes.  “  Summer  Rambles  round 
Rugby,”  by  Mr.  Alfred  Bimmer,  to  be  issued 
in  December  by  the  same  firm,  will  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  old  members  of  the  Midland  school. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  Germanists 
of  our  time  has  just  passed  away  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  Prof.  Zarncke,  of  Leipzig.  Born  in 
1825  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  he  graduated 
in  1847  at  Rostock.  In  1850  he  founded  at 
Leipzig  one  of  the  best-edited  critical  organs 
in  Germany,  the  Litterarisches  Centralblatt  fur 
Deutsddand.  Eight  years  later  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and 
Literature  at  the  University  of  Leipzig,  where 
bis  lectures  were  very  well  attended.  Zarncke's 
literary  activity  was  many-sided,  but  be  will, 
perhaps,  be  best  remembered  by  his  contribu¬ 
tions  to  a  critical  study  of  the  ”  Nibelungen- 
lied”  and  by  his  edition  of  Seb.  Brant’s  “  Nar- 
renschiff.” 

The  new  Russian  regulations  restr'cting  the 
rights  of  the  Finnish  press  have  already  made 
themselves  felt.  T  wo  of  the  principal  papers 
in  Finland  have  received  warnings  for  having 
dared  to  discuss  the  state  of  the  country'.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  learn  that  the  Polish  press 
is  extending  in  Prussia,  three  new  Polish 
papers  having  made  their  appearance  there 
since  the  beginning  of  this  month. 

The  printers  of  Vienna,  long  renowned  for 
excellence  in  their  craft,  have  resolved  to  form 
an  exhibition  there  next  summer  to  illustrate 
the  origin,  development,  and  characteristics 
of  typography,  from  the  date  of  its  discovery 
to  the  present  time. 

A  TKANSLATioN,  by  Mr.  George  Saintsbury, 
of  Edmond  Scherer’s  “Essays  on  English 
Literature,  ”  will  be  soon  published  by  Messrs. 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.  The  essays  range  in 
point  of  time  between  the  years  1861  and 


1885,  and  they  deal  with  the  literary  claims  and 
characteristics  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Words¬ 
worth,  Laurence  Sterne,  John  Stuart  Mill, 
Thomas  Carlyle,  George  Eliot,  and  Lord  Bea- 
consfield  as  represented  by  “Endymion.” 
Mr.  Saintsbury  has  written  a  critical  introduc 
tion  and  added  a  few  notes.  The  book  will 
contain  a  photogravure  portrait,  and  a  fac¬ 
simile  of  M.  Scherer’s  signature. 

We  understand  that  the  Rev.  George  McAr¬ 
thur,  M.A. — who  was  engaged  for  seventeen 
years  on  the  “Encyclopaedia  Britannica,” 
principally  in  the  work  of  revision,  and  who 
during  the  last  two  years  has  had  charge  of  the 
final  revision  of  the  “  Century  Dictionary,” 
now  completed  — is  to  enter  on  similar  em¬ 
ployment  w'ith  the  firm  of  Daniel  Appleton  & 
Co.,  New  York. 

Me.  C.  a.  Wabd’s  book,  entitled  “  The 
Oracles  of  Nostradamus,”  the  result  of  about 
eight  years’  study,  is  on  the  point  of  appear¬ 
ing.  It  purports  to  exhibit  a  long  series  of 
presages  that  have  received  startling  verifica¬ 
tion  in  European  history,  and  closes  with  a 
distinct  forecast  of  the  surrender  at  Sedan. 
This  event  is  here  for  the  first  time  clearly 
identified  as  having  been  foreseen  and  record¬ 
ed  by  Nostradamus,  even  to  the  very  spot,  Le 
Torcy,  given  by  him  in  anagram.  No  Euglish 
work  has  been  devoted  to  the  great  French 
seer  since  1672,  when  Garencieres,  of  our  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians,  published  his  annotated 
translation,  a  book  now  extremely  rare. 

Dubinq  the  present  month  the  first  com¬ 
plete  Italian  translation  of  Edgar  Poe’s  poems 
will  be  published  in  Rome.  The  work  will 
be  accompanied  by  a  critical  biographical 
essay  and  a  general  bibliography.  It  will  be 
dedicated  by  the  Biblioteca  Nazionale  Vittorio 
Emanuele  to  Mr.  John  H.  Ingram,  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  efforts  to  extend  and  clear  Poo’s 
fame. 

The  first  number  of  a  new  sixpenny  month¬ 
ly,  to  be  called  The  Victorian  Magazine,  has 
just  been  issued.  The  magazine  will  be  illus¬ 
trated,  but  its  special  purpose  will  be  to  sup¬ 
ply  high-class  literature.  The  first  number 
will  include  the  opening  chapters  of  new  serial 
stories  by  Mrs.  Oliphant  and  Sarah  Doudney  ; 
contributions  by  Prof.  Church,  Sir  Noel  Paton, 
Ernst  Pauer,  Charles  G.  Leland,  H.  A.  Page, 
Isabella  Fyvie  Mayo,  C.  F.  Gordon  Gumming, 
Mary  Brotherton,  and  others  ;  and  an  essay 
(now  first  published)  on  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  by  Thomas  De  Quincey.  An  engraving 
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of  an  early  portrait  of  the  Qneen  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  first  number. 

At  Westminster  Abbey  on  Saturday  last  a 
memorial  bust  of  Matthew  Arnold,  executed 
by  Mr.  Bruce  Joy,  was  unveiled  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  great  gathering  of  distinguished  peo¬ 
ple.  Lord  Coleridge,  who  performed  the  cere¬ 
mony,  eloquently  eulogized  the  deceased 
author,  referring  to  his  qualifications  as  a  phi¬ 
losopher,  critic,  and  poet. 

The  death  of  Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bona¬ 
parte,  which  occurred  recently  at  Fano,  on  the 
Adriatic  coast,  in  the  house  of  his  niece,  the 
Countess  Bracci,  will  cause  regret  to  all  those 
who  knew  him.  Though  for  a  time  after  the 
Be  volution  of  1848  he  took  part  in  political  life, 
and  became  a  Senator  of  France  under  the 
Empire,  the  son  of  Lucien  Bonaparte  and 
nephew  of  Napoleon  I.  preferred  literature, 
philology,  and  chemistry  to  politics,  and  en¬ 
joyed  a  Civil  List  pension  from  the  English 
Government  for  his  linguistic  researches.  A 
Basque  grammar  and  a  polyglot  version  of  the 
parable  of  the  sower  in  seventy-two  languages 
and  dialects  are  among  his  achievements.  He 
was  a  keen  student  of  English  provincial 
tongues.  Born  in  England  in  1813,  he  was  in 
his  seventy-ninth  year. 

Prof.  Pelham  has  been  elected  a  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  and  the 
Hon.  G.  C.  Brodrick,  Warden  of  Merton,  have 
been  elected  members  of  the  council,  of  the 
Royal  Historical  Society. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Hall  Caine’s  story,  “  The 
Prophet,”  will  not  be  published  next  year. 
Commenced  before  “  The  Scapegoat,  ”  it  was 
laid  on  one  side,  partly  in  consequence  of  ill 
health,  but  more  because  of  Mr.  Caine’s  deter¬ 
mination-formed  many  months  ago,  before 
he  received  Dr.  Adler’s  invitation  -  to  visit 
Russia  in  the  interests  of  the  story,  which 
deals  with  the  Russian  Jewish  question. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Caine  is  completing  a  story 
entitled  ”  St.  Bridget’s  Eve”  for  Messrs.  Til- 
lotson  &  Son,  of  Bolton,  and  it  is  arranged  to 
appear  serially  in  January  next.  ”  The 
Prophet”  will  be  published  by  the  same  firm 
in  1893. 

Prof.  Isoi-a,  of  Genoa,  has  just  brought  out 
the  third  part,  fasc.  1,  of  bis  “Storia  delle 
Lingne  e  Letterature  Romanze,”  the  first  two 
parts  of  which  are  included  in  the  third  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  ”  Storie  Narbonesi,”  published  in 
the  ”  Collezione  d’Opere  Inedite  e  Rare”  of 
Signor  Romagnoli  at  Bologna. 


The  most  practical  result  of  the  recent 
“  Korner-feier”  in  Germany  is  the  publication 
of  a  complete  Korner  bibliography,  compiled 
by  Dr.  Emil  Peschel,  the  zealous  admirer  of 
the  hero-poet. 

Accobdino  to  the  Tagliche  Bundschau  of  Ber¬ 
lin,  “  Lorle,”  the  charming  heroine  of  Auer¬ 
bach’s  once  highly  popular  novel  “  Die  Fran 
Professorin,”  had  a  prototj’pe  in  real  life. 
She  was  a  beautiful  young  nurse  named  Elise 
Egloff,  whose  acquaintance  the  distinguished 
anatomist  Prof.  Friedr.  Henle,  who  died  some 
six  years  ago,  had  made  at  Zurich  in  the  house 
of  a  friend,  and  whom  he  subsequently  mar¬ 
ried. 

M.  Claretie  is  writing  on  a  little  known 
battle,  that  commonly  known  as  of  ”  Ver¬ 
sailles”  or  “  Roqnenconrt” — the  battle  near 
Paris  at  the  close  of  the  Hundred  Days,  after 
Waterloo,  which  honorably  ended  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

M.  Paul  Favbe  has  found  at  Poppi,  in  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Arno,  a  MS.  of  the  chroni¬ 
cler  Ricobaldo  of  Ferrara,  containing  in  com¬ 
pendium  a  history  of  the  world  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  down  to  A.D.  1318. 
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Lord  Randolph  Churchill  on  the  Descent 
OF  Woman. — ‘  Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of 
man,”  wrote  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  in  his 
article  on  the  diamond  industry,  ”  woman  is 
descended  from  an  ape.”  This  statement, 
which  appeared  in  the  Daily  Qraphic,  is  criti¬ 
cised  by  the  Spectator  as  follows  : 

”  Like  Childe  Harold  before  the  ruins  of  the 
Colosseum,  Lord  Randolph  stood  before  the 
desolation  of  a  diamond  mine  and  deeply  con¬ 
sidered.  What  are  diamonds,  he  argued,  but 
the  glittering  rubbish  with  which  a  woman 
adorns  herself.  What  are  the  women  who 
thus  adorn  themselves  at  the  cost  of  man's  life 
and  labor  ?  Are  they  not  often  neither  young, 
nor  beautiful,  nor  virtuous  ?  That  also  is  true. 
Therefore  women  are  descended  from  monkeys. 
What  a  conclusion  to  have  come  to  so  coldly  ! 
A  lesser  mind  might  have  been  baulked  of  it 
by  the  consideration  that  monkeys,  although 
very  often  neither  young,  nor  beautiful,  nor 
virtuous,  do  not,  as  a  rule,  wear  diamonds  ; 
but  the  keen  eye  of  the  philosopher,  in  its 
unerring  pursuit  of  truth,  was  not  to  be  blind¬ 
ed  by  such  trivial  and  fallacious  reasoning. 
Nothing  that  we  have  yet  read  in  our  Pilgrim’s 
Progress  has  filled  us  with  so  much  pleasure 
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and  wonder  uH  this,  his  latest  discovery.  The 
departure  from  England,  the  passage  across 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  exploration  of  the  un¬ 
known  city  of  Lisbon,  and  the  adventurous 
lu  ich  that  he  ate  there,  even  the  hardships  of 
ship  life  and  the  terrible  tale  of  the  privations 
that  have  to  be  endured  therein,  left  us  com- 
pat.xtively  unmoved  and  unadmiring.  Nor  did 
the  pictures  with  which  the  Daily  Graphic 
adorned  its  correspondent’s  story  stir  ns  to 
any  like  enthusiasm  ;  not  even  when  we  were 
shown  a  picture  of  the  ship,  with  Lord  Ran¬ 
dolph  himself  on  the  quarter-deck  ;  a  picture 
of  the  coast  of  Africa,  with  Lord  Randolph  in 
the  foreground  ;  a  mountain,  with  Lord  Ran¬ 
dolph  on  the  top  of  it ;  a  mine,  with  Lord 
Rcudolph  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  or  a  railway- 
engine,  with  the  same  gentleman  on  the  cow' 
catcher  and  a  constituent  from  Paddington  in 
the  background.  Admirable  and  astonishing 
as  these  productions  were,  they  pale  into  utter 
insignificance  before  this  last  picture  that  ho 
himself  presents  before  our  mental  vision — 
the  descent  of  woman,  with  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  as  its  discoverer. 

'*  Diamonds,  according  to  Mr.  Grant  Allen, 
exercise  a  most  demoralizing  effect  upon  de¬ 
mocracy  ;  but  it  would  appear  that  upon  an 
aristocrat,  even  when  that  aristocrat  is  pos¬ 
sessed  of  democratic  tendencies,  they  exert  a 
quickening  infiuence.  Surely  some  of  his 
Lordship’s  brilliance  upon  this  occasion  must 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  stones  upon 
which  be  moralized.  It  was  a  happy  accident 
that  caused  him  to  meet  w'ith  one  of  his  Pad¬ 
dington  constituents  upon  a  cow-catcher  in 
South  Africa — a  sign  of  the  far-reaching  influ¬ 
ence  that  is  attached  to  his  personality  even 
in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  world — but  do 
not  let  him  accept  it  as  an  omen  that  sum. 
mons  him  back  to  political  life  in  England- 
Let  him  rather  think  that  this  discovery  of  bis 
in  the  diamond-fields,  a  discovery  more  pre¬ 
cious  than  any  of  the  precious  stones  by  which 
he  was  surrounded,  is  likely  to  be  but  one  of 
many,  but  the  threshold  to  a  glorious  career 
of  scientific  inquiry.  As  a  statesman  we  have 
done  very  well  without  him,  and  shall  proba¬ 
bly  continue  to  do  very  well — absence  has  not 
made  our  hearts  any  fonder  of  him  in  that 
capacity.  As  a  man  of  the  world,  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  succeeded  in  endearing  himself 
to  his  fellow-travellers — popularity  is  but  a 
fickle  chase,  and  unworthy  of  his  seeking.  As 
a  writer  of  letters,  he  leaves  much  to  be  de¬ 
sired,  and  we  cannot  heartily  congratulate  the 
Daily  Graphic  upon  its  last  special  correspond- 
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ent.  But  as  a  man  of  science  and  a  philoso¬ 
pher  he  seems  to  ns  to  be  beyond  all  praise. 
Above  all  others  is  the  life  of  contemplation 
held  in  honor  ;  let  him  lead  it.  Nothing  is 
required  for  it  but  seclusion  and  silence  ;  and 
his  fellow-countrymen,  who  have  so  readily 
forgiven  him  his  silence,  will  gladly  give  him 
also  all  the  seclusion  that  he  needs.” 

Manx  Humor. — In  the  Isle  of  Man,  as  in 
Scotland,  much  of  the  humor  depends  upon 
odd  turns  of  expression.  ”  If  aver  I  get  to 
Heaven,  pass'n  (parson),”  said  an  old  parish 
clerk,  ”  it'll  be  under  your  patronage.”  The 
notion  here  is  funny  enough,  giving  a  vivid 
glimpse  of  the  future  state  as  depicted  by  a 
man  who  bad  seldom  been  outside  his  own 
parish.  Or,  the  humor  may  consist  merely  in 
the  unexpected  use  of  some  particular  word. 
A  queer  old  character  who  had  been  given  a 
new  muffler  and  kept  it  carefully  wrapt  up  in 
paper  instead  of  using  it,  replied  to  all  re¬ 
monstrances,  “  I’m  not  goin’  fur  to  make  a 
hack  of  it  at  all.”  Upon  another  occasion  be 
remarked  to  a  visitor  who  had  been  much 
benefited  in  health  by  residence  in  the  Island, 
“  You  iss  a  much  batter  gentleman  now  till 
you  wass  when  you  came  ;”  with  which  may 
be  compared  the  courtly  minister’s  ”  who 
putteth  her  Ladyship’s  trust  in  Thee.”  To 
those  who  took  his  words  literally,  another 
expression  of  his  would  sound  amusing.  De¬ 
scribing  a  former  mistress,  he  said,  “  We  wass 
failin’  out  reg’lar  the  first  two  years,  but  after 
that  I  could  manage  her.”  Yet  all  he  meant 
by  the  last  phrase  was  that  matters  had  run 
more  smoothly. 

Even  narrow-mindedness  has  its  humorous 
side,  ”  He’s  nice  enough,”  said  an  old 
farmer,  a  stanch  churchman,  speaking  of  an 
acquaintance,  “but  he’s  a  Methodist.  Not 
that  he’s  on  the  ‘  plan  ’  at  all,  but  he's  next 
door  to  it.”  The  degrees  of  comparison  sug¬ 
gested  here  are  delicious.  The  old  fellow  had 
no  intention  of  being  amusing,  yet  was  not 
by  any  means  destitute  of  humor,  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  advice,  full  of  worldly  wisdom,  which 
he  gave  to  a  peddlar  and  local  preacher  will 
testify.  ”  I  wass  tellin’  him,”  said  he,  with 
a  twinkle  in  his  gray  eyes,  ”  people  would  be 
thinkin’  far  more  of  him  and  his  things  if  he 
joined  the  Church,  and  maybe  the  bishop 
himself  would  buy  somethin’.”  His  sectari¬ 
anism  was  apt  to  show  itself  in  a  very  pro¬ 
nounced  form  ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  w’as  al¬ 
most  a  freethinker  compared  with  a  neighbor 
who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  Spur- 
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geon's  sermons,  and  who  gave  it  np  because 
be  was  told  that  Spurgeon  was  suffering  from 
the  gout,  an  ailment  which  he  bad  heard  was 
caused  by  drinking  port.  Few  Manxmen 
would  go  to  this  extreme. 

Some  funny  stories  are  told  about  the  mar¬ 
riage  service.  One  of  them  relates  how  an 
old  man  brought  rather  unwillingly  to  the 
altar  could  not  be  induced  to  repeat  the  re¬ 
sponses.  “My  good  man,’’  at  length  ex¬ 
claimed  the  clergyman,  “  I  really  cannot 
marry  you  unless  yon  do  as  you  are  told.’’ 
But  the  man  still  remained  silent.  At  this 
unexpected  hitch  the  bride  lost  all  patience 
with  her  future  spouse,  and  burst  out  with, 
“  Go  on,  you  old  loot !  Say  it  after  him  just 
the  same  as  if  yon  wass  mockin’  him.”  The 
same  difficulty  occurred  in  another  case.  The 
clergyman,  after  explaining  what  was  neces¬ 
sary  and  going  over  the  responses  several 
times  without  the  smallest  effect,  stopped  in 
dismay,  whereupon  the  bridegroom  encour¬ 
aged  him  with,  “  Go  ahead,  pass’n,  go  ahead  ! 
thou’rt  doin’  bravely.’’  Upon  another  occa- 
sion  it  was,  strangely  enough,  the  woman  who 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  speak.  When 
the  clergyman  remonstrated  with  her,  she  in¬ 
dignantly  replied,  “  Your  father  married  me 
twice  befoor,  and  be  wasn’t  axin’  me  any  of 
them  imperent  questions  at  all.’’ 

Sometimes,  as  here,  this  unconscious  humor 
is  apt  to  be  a  little  disquieting  to  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  addressed.  A  certain  author, 
having  explained  the  nature  of  his  occupation 
to  an  old  Manx  woman,  was  hardly  prepared 
for  the  comment,  ”  Well,  well,  what  does  it 
matter  so  long  as  a  body  makes  his  livin’ 
honestly  the  words  being  evidently  meant 
to  put  him  on  better  terms  with  himself.  But 
vvorse  still  fared  an  English  clergyman,  for 
some  time  vicar  of  a  Manx  parish,  and,  from 
ignorance  of  the  people  and  their  ways,  not  a 
very  popular  one.  Having  received  prefer¬ 
ment  elsewhere,  he  started  on  a  round  of  fare¬ 
well  visits,  but  withonthearing  a  single  regret 
that  he  was  going.  At  last  one  old  woman 
told  him  she  was  “  mortal  sorry.”  In  his  de¬ 
light  the  vicar  let  curiosity  outrun  discretion, 
and  he  asked  for  her  reason.  “  Well,’’  said 
she  with  touching  candor,  “  we’ve  had  a  lot 
o’  pass’ ns  over  here  from  England,  and  each 
one  has  been  worse  than  the  last,  and  after 
you’re  gone  I’m  afeard  they’ll  be  sen’in’  ns 
the  Devil  himself.’’  The  vicar  left  hurried¬ 
ly* 

^  Still,  he  may  not  have  been  quite  as  black 


as  he  was  painted — at  least,  if  an>  weight  be 
attached  to  the  opinion  of  an  old  Manxman 
who  stoutly  maintained  there  was  seme  good 
in  everybody.  A  clergyman,  taking,  in  fun, 
the  opposite  view,  asked,  “  Then  what  do  your 
say  to  Satan  ?”  Quick  as  lightning,  the  .old 
fellow  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  re¬ 
plied,  “  Hush,  hush,  pass'n,  it  isn't  for  y(Ht 
to  speak  agen  him  at  all.  Doesn't  he  give 
you  the  very  coat  on  your  back  ?'  ’  Equally 
smart  was  the  retort  of  a  Mr.  Teare  to  Bishop 
Hill,  who  had  told  him  there  were  no  tears  in 
Heaven.  “  The  Plains  of  Heaven  I  know,  my 
Lord,”  said  he,  alluding  to  Martin’s  famous 
picture  so  called,  and  painted  from  Manx 
scenery,  “  but  I  have  never  heard  of  a  hill 
there.’’  This  readiness  of  tongue  is  found 
the  most  unexpected  times  and  in  the  most 
unexpected  places.  A  local  preacher,  who 
was  dividing  bis  sermon  into  an  interminable 
number  of  heads,  was  interrupted  by  a  shout 
from  one  of  the  congregation,  impatient  for 
the  more  solid  matter  of  the  sermon  itself  : 
“  Mate  (meat),  man  ;  give  us  mate  !  It's  mate 
we've  come  here  ,to  get.’’  Without  a  mo¬ 
ment's  hesitation  the  preacher  replied,  “Then 
houl’  on  till  I’ve  done  carvin’.’’  Then  who 
would  look  for  humor  in  an  advertisement? 
Yet,  take  the  following  announcement  from 
the  proprietor  of  a  certain  new  road  who  had 
reason  to  feel  hurt  because  a  lawsuit  about  a 
right  of  way  had  gone  against  him  :  "  In  order 
to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  said  road  from 
being  hereafter  stolen  by  the  public,  I  also 
give  notice  to  Jurymen,  Setting  Quests,  and 
others  whom  it  may  concern,  there  was  no 
footpath  where  the  said  road  now  runs  up 
which  a  man,  drunk  or  sober,  could  have 
driven  a  cart  and  pair  of  horses  ;  and  no  old 
woman  has  been  known  to  ride,  or  has  been 
heard  to  boast  that  she  has  ridden,  on  a  cow, 
horse,  pig,  donkey,  or  other  animal,  or  on  a 
broomstick,  over  the  said  road.’’  Many  other 
instances  could  be  quoted  ;  but  enough  surely 
have  been  given  to  show  that,  in  spite  of 
Board  sch^jols,  Manx  humor  still  exists  with 
a  rich  full-bodied  flavor  of  its  own. — Saturday 
Review. 

r  EAmwAvs,  Labor,  and  Machinebt. — Without 
expressing  any  opinion  on  the  evidence  that 
has  been  given  before  the  Parliamentary  in- 
qniry  into  the  hours  of  labor  on  railways, 
there  are  some  obvious  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  some  of  the  statements  that  a-e  admitted. 
There  are  instances  of  what  may  be  called  ex- 
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cessive  honrs  of  work  on  some  of  the  smaller 
lines,  even  allowing  for  any  exaggeration  for  ex¬ 
ceptional  circnmstances.  In  some  cases,  there 
is  no  donbt  that  the  result  of  the  inquiry  will 
be  to  lead  first  to  the  employment  of  more 
relief  labor,  and  then  to  the  employment  and 
training  of  more  labor  that  is  now  unskilled  ; 
but  it  is  probable  also  that  the  inquiry  that  is 
in  progress  must  turn  the  thoughts  of  railway 
engineers  to  the  subject  of  the  consideration 
of  the  use  of  machinery  where  now  only  labor 
is  employed.  There  has  been  little  or  no  ad¬ 
vance  in  some  of  the  systems  and  parts  of 
railway  work  within  the  past  few  years,  and 
there  is  now  ample  room  for  any  such  ad¬ 
vance.  In  the  loading  alike  of  goods  and  of 
luggage  there  is  ample  room  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  machinery  of  various  kinds,  instead  of 
the  older  methods  of  the  porter’s  barrow  or 
the  lorry  ;  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  some 
changes  in  the  method  of  marshalling  trains 
may  follow,  so  as  to  enable  the  companies  to 
limit  labor  or  to  make  the  labor  employed 
more  effective.  It  is  clear  that  the  systems  of 
machinery  that  have  been  employed  of  late  in 
mines  and  in  works  are  far  more  effective  than 
those  on  railways— that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  the 
mere  short  transit  is  concerned.  The  railway 
companies  may  anticipate  a  dearer  form  of 
labor  in  the  future — judged,  that  is,  by  the 
hours  ;  and  they  may  meet  it  partly  by  draw¬ 
ing  in  more  of  the  unskilled  labor  of  the  coun¬ 
try  parts  that  they  serve,  and  partly  by  the 
making  more  effective  the  skilled  labor  of  the 
towns.  It  is  quite  probable,  too,  that  there 
may  be  found  methods  that  will  in  some  de¬ 
gree  lessen  the  cost  of  the  actual  operating 
expenses  of  the  railways.  It  is  in  some  w’ay 
by  checking  the  waste,  and  by  the  employment 
of  more  economical  methods,  possibly  to  the 
limitation  of  the  use  of  labor  in  some  degree, 
that  attention  should  be  given.  The  working 
expenses  of  our  railways  have  of  late  risen 
considerably  ;  part  of  that  increase  is  due  to 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  coal  and  of  some  other 
materials— a  rise  that  will  be  temporary,  it  is 
certain  ;  but  there  is  another  cause,  and  that 
is  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor,  through 
shortened  hours  and  higher  rates  of  pay.  The 
price  of  coal  is  falling  now  ;  but  the  other  ad¬ 
vance  will  be  checked  only,  as  in  other  indus¬ 
tries  it  has  been  checked — by  making  dearer 
labor  more  effective  by  machinery. — Engineer. 

Home  Life  in  Fbance. — An  Englishman  who 


begins  to  know  France  is  struck  at  first  by 
the  small  number  of  servants  in  the  middle 
classes.  The  incomes  are  usually  limited, 
and  the  French  bourgeois  has  long  since  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  small  house,  few  ser¬ 
vants,  and  few  children  are  the  practical  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  question  how  to  save  money  out 
of  a  small  income.  The  private  dwellings  of 
shopkeepers  are  often  ill  arranged,  badly 
lighted,  and  insufliciently  ventilated.  Some 
are  so  dark,  so  confined  and  malodorous,  that 
one  hardly  knows  how  children  can  be  brought 
up  in  them.  French  politeness  to  women  and 
French  kindness  to  children  have  placed  men 
at  a  disadvantage  in  home  life  since  the  old 
paternal  authority  has  died  away.  There  is  a 
clatter  of  small  talk,  and  unless  the  father  can 
take  a  share  in  it,  he  may  sometimes  feel  soli¬ 
tary  at  his  own  table.  He  is  but  one  of  the 
members  of  a  little  democratic  home  parlia¬ 
ment  that  receives  or  rejects  his  opinions 
without  deference.  Again,  in  French  fam¬ 
ilies,  particularly  of  the  middle  classes,  the 
preponderance  of  the  mother  is  very  strongly 
marked.  It  is  easily  explicable  by  very  evi¬ 
dent  causes.  She  lules  the  house  in  detail, 
she  gives  orders  to  children  and  servants,  so 
that  the  father  appears  infrequently  as  an  act¬ 
ing  authority.  Sho  wins  power  by  her  activ¬ 
ity  and  attention  to  detail,  and  by  her  pres¬ 
ence.  The  father  is  away  during  the  daytime, 
and  is  considered  to  have  but  two  duties  in 
life — regularity  in  monthly  payments  for 
household  expenses  and  regularity  at  meal 
times.  The  monthly  payments  are  not  seen 
by  the  children,  still  less  the  labor  and  intel¬ 
ligence  that  go  to  the  earning  of  them,  but 
they  feel  the  maternal  power.  The  servants 
are  usually  women,  and  man  cannot  command 
women  ;  he  may  ask  for  services,  gently — he 
does  not  give  orders  as  he  would  to  a  man  ser¬ 
vant.  Rather  overpowered  at  home  by  the 
feminine  and  infantine,  or  puerile,  majority, 
the  Frenchman  often,  though  not  always, 
seeks  refuge  in  the*ca/e,  where  he  goes  for  a 
little  intercourse  with  mature  minds  of  the 
male  sex.  Taking  French  life  as  it  is,  with 
the  predominance  in  home  life  of  the  feminine 
and  the  immature,  and  the  rarity— in  com¬ 
parison  with  England — of  hospitality  in  the 
house,  the  cafe  seems  to  be  a  necessary  insti¬ 
tution.  The  explanation  of  it  is  not  the  need 
of  drink,  which  might  be  had  at  home,  but 
the  want  of  masculine  society. — Hr,  P.  0. 
Uamerlon,  in  the  ‘‘  Aeio  Fork  Forurn.” 


